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A Systems  Analysis  View  Of  The  Vietnam  War:  196^-1972 


INTRODUCTION 


This  volume,  plus  the  other  eleven  volumes  in  the  series,  contains 
every  article  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional  papers  not  printed  in  the  report  are  occasionally  included,  too.). 


Fifty  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  were  published 
from  January  1967  through^ January  1972  by  the  Southeast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  The  Report  had 
two  purposes.  First,  it  served  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  analyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  Asia.  It  thus  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  if  w-.  were  wrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  We  solicited  and  received  frequent  rebuttals  or 
comments  on  our  analyses  which  sharpened  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
getting  more  good  work  from  our  staff  — they  knew  they  must  regularly 
produce  studies  which  would  be  read  critically  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch. 


The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "is  not  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant  .acretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the 
quality  of  analysis  bn  Southeast  Asia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this.. 


We  distributed  about  350  copies  of  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Military  Departments,  CINCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  as  the  Paris  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  White  House  Staff.  Most  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  were  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the  individual  person  or 
agency.  Our  readership  included  many  of  the  key  commander-.,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Their  comme'  ,3  were  almost 
always  generous  and  complimentary , even  when  they  disagreed  with.oui 
conclusions.  Some  excerpts  appear  below: 


"I  believe  the  'SEA  Analysis  Report'  serves  a useful  purpose,  and 
I would  like  to  see  its. present  distribution  continued."  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  1965) 


"We  used  a highly  interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I've  attached."  (State 


Department,  28  June  1967) 


_ . "We  were  all  most  impressed  with  your  first  monthly  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis .Report,  Rot  only  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  it,  but  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  receive  4y(four)  copies  from  now  on." 
(White.  House  $ February  il^ST)  . . " 


- - # 


**•  » 


"Ambassador  has  as'.e.';.  r.~  tc 

ciatod  and  benefited  from  the  studies  ar.5  ? 
(State  Depai'tmeni/Vmito  House , 2':  Jar;.?.:;' 

’’Congratulations  on  your  January  ‘S3U= 
Vietnam’  article  was  especially  interestir.s 
Department,  24  January  1969) 


:eil  you  that  he  has  much  appre- 
-.alyses  this  publication." 
#9) 

. The  ’Situation  in  South 
and  provoking  " (State 


"I  let  Ambassador  take  a swing  at  the  paper.  He  made  several 

comments  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  thanks  for  putting  us  back 
on  distribution  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley,  I hope 
you  will  continue  sending  your  products.”  (MACV-COBDS,  IV  June  1968) 

"As  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  SEA  Analysis  Report,  I see  a 
need  for  more  rounded  analyses  in  the  pacification  field  and  fewer  simplistic 
constructs."  (MAC V-DEPCCRD3 , 17  April* 1$63) 

"The  SEA  Programs  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  this  headquarters... 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
fied expression."  (Commander,  US  Army  Vieinam-USARV,  29  November  1967) 

"In  general,  I think  it  is  becoming  the  best  analytical  periodical 
I’ve  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there’s  not  much  competition)." 
(MACV-DEPCORDS,  21  April  1967) 

"Statistical  extrapolations  of  this  type  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  in  many  facets  of  our  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  1967) 

"One  of  the  most,  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  we  have  seen  is 
the  montnly  Southeast  Asia  Progress  Report....  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam."  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  19°9) 

In  November  1968,  55  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report:  52  said  the  report  was  useful,  2 said  it  was  not,  and  1 said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  From 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  we  found  that  an  average  4.8 
people  read  each  copy  — a projected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
wnether  we  assumed  I or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  which  no  questionnaire 
was  returned. 

Readers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 

..  . - * Information  42$ 

; •'  . - Analysis  31$ 

r,  ‘ Policy  Making  11$ 

• - ;Briefing3  7$ 

' . '■£  ' h . Other  9$ 

\ " 100$ 


3 


It;  addition,  readers  reported  about  equal  interest  in  each  of  the  seven  sub- 
ject areas  normally  covered  in  the  Report. 


VC/NVA  18$ 
Air  Operations  20$ 
RVNAF  1Y $ 
Pacification  13$ 
Friendly  Forces  12$ 
Deployments  12$ 


Logistics/Construetion  8$ 

100$" 

There  was  some  negative  reaction  to  the  Report.  Concern  was  expressed 
about  " the  distorted  impressions"  the  Report  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
wide  dissemination  which  "implies  its  acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  document  increased  credibility." 

Given  the  way  in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  was  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  many  of  its  readers,  and  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
article  ever  published  in  a Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  will  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  at  their  own'  conclusions . 


Thomas  C.  Thayer 
February  18,  1975 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

ARVN  EFFECTIVENESS  0?.'  SEARCH  A1 D DESTROY  TYPE  OPERATIONS  B/ 

US  and  ARVN  forces  have  surprisingly  equal  effectiveness  per  battalion 
day  on  search  and  destroy  operations  when  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
battalions  are  taken  into  account.  Table  1 provides  the  raw  data  comparison 
of  ARVN  and  US  operations  for  August  19oo  - January  1967*  The  U9  inflicted 
casualties  are  1.72  per  battalion  day  to  the  ARVN  1.15  per  battalion  day. 
Weapons  captured  are  similarly  .41  US  to  .28  ARVN.  However,  the  manpower 
in  ARVN  and  US  units  differs  substantially.  Adjustment  #1  adjusts  this 
difference  based  solely  on  the  authorized  strength  of  the  forces.  The  ad- 
justed figures  indicates  an  ARVN  KIA  per  battalion  day  of  1.53  to  a US  1.72. 

Adjustment  jr2  adjusts  this  difference  based  on  present-for-duty  strengths. 
Using  this  adjustment  ARVN  KIA  per  battalion  day  is  1.95 » exceeding  the  US 
1.72.  Weapons  captured  by  ARVN  also  are  greater  than  US. 


TABLE  1 

VC/NVA  LOSSES  PS?.  BATTALION  DAY  OF 
US  AND  ARVN ‘SEARCH  AND  DESTROY  TYPE  OPERATIONS 


Aug  - Jan 


;||^i 


US  FORCES 
Bn  Days 

VC/NVA  KIA  & Capt/ 

Bn  Day- 

Weapons  Captured/ 

Bn  Day 

ARVN  FORCES 

Unadjusted  Data: 

Bn  Days 

VC/NVA  KIA  & Capt/ 
Bn  Day 

Weapons  Captured/ 
Bn  Day 

Authorized  Strength 
Bn  Days 
Adj  Bn  Days 
VC/NVA  KIA  & Capt/ 
Adj  Bn  Days 
Weapons  Captured/ 
Adj  Bn  Days 


a/ 


Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

No.v 

Dec 

Jan 

Total 

927 

822 

1191 

1508 

1424 

1685 

7557  * 

1.86 

2.33 

2.28 

2.01 

1.21 

1.10 

1.72 

.35 

.31 

.40 

.59 

.46 

.28 

.41 

1531 

1092 

1431 

1218 

1957 

1935 

■9164 

1.11 

1.27 

2.30 

.98 

.77 

-75 

1.15 

.37 

.55 

.36 

CO 

H 

• 

.18 

.16 

.28 

1531 

1092 

1431 

1218 

1957 

1935 

9164 

1148 

819 

1073 

■ 914 

1468 

1451 

6873 

1.48 

1.70 

3.07 

1.31 

1.03 

1.00 

1.53 

.50 

.73 

.48 

.24 

.24 

.21 

.37 
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TABLE  1 (Continued) 


Present  for  Duty  Strength 
Bn  Days 

2/ 

1531 

1092 

1431 

1218 

1957 

1935 

9164 

Adj  Bn  Days 

903 

644 

844 

719 

1156 

1142 

5408 

VC/NVA  KIA  & Capt/ 
Adj  Bn  Days 

I.89 

2.16 

3.90 

1.66 

1.31 

1.28 

1.95 

Weapons  Captured/ 
Adj  Bn  Days 

.64 

.93 

.61 

.30 

.30 

.26 

.47 

Source;  GUAVA  File  HMDS. 

a/  Adj  Bn  Days  based  on  ARVN  Bn.  authorized  strength  623  which  is  75%  of 
US  Army  Bn.  authorized  strength  830. 
b/  ARVN  Authorized  Strength  623  75%  Present  for  Duty  = 46?  = .59 
US  Authorized  Strength  830  95%  Present  for  Du-'"  = 789  = 1.00 


. . ** 
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RVMF  EFFECTIVENESS 


CONFIDENTIAL 


The  discrepancies  in  effectiveness  of  ohe  RVMF  in  I,  II , and  III  Corps 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  U.S.  in  ohe  same  Corps.  The  better  per- 
formance of  the  RVMF  in  I CTZ  than  in  II  and  III  Corps  supports  the  contention 
that  the  Marines  are  doing  a better  job  of  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
•RVMF  than  is  the  Army,  although  there  may  be  other  reasons. 

Search  and  Destroy  Operations.  R7NA?  (ARVH,  RF,  PF  and  CIDG)  effec- 
tiveness per  battalion  day  on  search  and  destroy  operations  during  August 
1966  through  March  1967  was  less  +han  U.S.  effectiveness,  but  only  about 
2 % less  when  weighted  by  relative  strengths.  Table  1 also  shows  that  RVMF 
effectiveness  is  much  higher  in  IV  Corps  and  I Corps  than  in  II  and  III  Corps: 
e.g. , enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  of  operation  in  I and  IV  Corps  are 
7 times  better  than  III  Corps  and  3 times  better  than  II  Corps. 

TABLE  1=/ 

SEARCH  AND  DESTROY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Corps  Tactical  Zones  (CTZ) 


RVHAF 

T 

11 

hi 

IV 

Countrywide 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 

2.42''' 

.69' 

.34" 

2.4CK'' 

1.27 

VJeapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

.4? 

.25 

.16 

1.27^ 

.48 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  RVNAF  KIA 

5.6? 

6.43 

4.52' 

10. 85^ 

6.93  ' 

U.S. 

VC/NVA  KTA  per  Bn  Day 

2.02 

1.56 

1.62 

- 

1.69 

Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

.29 

.50 

• 55 

- 

.47 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  US  KIA  ' 

6.30 

8.39 

7.76 

- 

8.13 

a/  Battalion  days  of  operation  are  calculated  by  MACV  on  company  days.  The 
present-for-duty  strength  of  a standard  U.S.  Army  company  is  263,  of  a stan- 
dard U.S.  Maxine  company  297*  and  a standard  ARVH  company  156.  Using  the 
U.S.  Army  company  as  the  standard,  the  weighting  factors  used  to  develop 
Table  1 are  1.00,  1.13,  and  .59  respectively. 

Small  Unit  Actions.  RVMF  effectiveness  in  small  unit  actions  also 
varies  among  the  CTZ.  Table  2 shows  that  RVHAF  does  the  best  in  IV  Corps. 
Unfortunately,  the  data  available  for  the  U.S.  in  the  three  northern  CTZs 
are  insufficient  for  comparison. 

IA3LE  2 


RVMF  EFFECTIVENESS  ON  SMALL  UNIT  ACTIONS 


Corps  Tactical  Zones  (C3Z) 

Contacts  per  1000  Small 

I . II 

III  IV 

Countrywide 

Unit  Actions 

l.?7  2.05 

1.59  2.23 

2.00 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Contact 

3.61  2.34 

CONFIDENTIAL 
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Corps  Ranking.  Table  3 ranks  the  Corps  on  -he  basis  of  Tables  1 ar.d 
2.  Assigning  points  to  each  rank  (low  score  is  best)  shows  that  the  RVHAF 
is  most  effective  in  IV  Corps  followed  by  I,  II,  and  II  Corps.  The  U.S. 
is  equally  effective  in  all  three  Corps.  (These  measures,  however,  ignore 
RVHAF  and  U.S.  effectiveness  in  the  pacification  effort.) 

TABLE  3 


1st 

Rank 

2nd  3rd 

4th 

Overall 

Rankings 

RVHAF  Corps 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 

I 

IV  II 

III 

IV  Corps  - 6 points 

Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

IV 

I II 

III 

I Corps  -11  points 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  RVHAF  KIA 

IV 

II  I 

III 

II  Corps  -14  points 

Contacts  per  1000  Small  Unit 
Action 

IV 

II  I 

III 

[II  Corps  -19  points 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Contact 

IV 

I III 

II 

U.S.  Corps 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 

I 

III  II 

I Corps  -6  points 

Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

ill 

II  I 

II  Corps  -6  points 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  U.S.  KIA 

II 

I III 

III  Corps  -6  points 

23 
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RW  EFFECTIVENESS  - A REBUTTAL 

Comments  have  been  received  in  recital  to  the  May  1967  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis  report  item  (Page  22),  which  seated  that  the  better  performance  of 
the  RVNAF  in  I CTZ  than  in  II  ar/i  III  ITZ  supports  the  contention  that  the 
Marines  are  doing  a better  job  of  supporting  and  encouraging  the  RVNAF  than 
is  the  Army,  although  there  may  be  other  reasons.  The  criteria  used  i'or 
evaluating  RVTIAF  effectiveness  in  the  hay  Report  were:  VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Battalion 
Day,  Weapons  Captured  Per  Battalion  Day,  VC/NVA  KIA  Per  RVNAF  KIA,  Contacts 
Per  Thousand  Small  Unit  Actions,  and  VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Small  Unit  Contact. 

Comments  received  are  as  follows: 

"The  Combined  Campaign  Plan,  l$o7>  provides  the  overall  concept 
for  military  operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  Calendar 
Year  1967.  The  main  thrust  cor  earning  the  utilization  of  friendly 
land  forces,  as  outlined  ir.  the  concept,  is  to  have  RVNAF "provide 
direct  support  to  Revolutionary  Development  (RD)  progrems  as  a pri- 
mary mission,  while  US/FwMA?  conduct  offensive  operations  against 
VC/NVA  main  forces  and  their  base  areas.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  a clear  cut  division  of  responsibility.  As  an 
example,  in  IV  CTZ,  where  the  US/?ree  World  Forces  are  still  minimal, 
the  RVNAF  must  divide  its  efforts  between  the  defensive  attitude  of 
direct  support  to  RD  and  the  offensive  operations  against  the  VC/NVA 
main  forces  and  their  base  areas.  At  the  same  time,  US/FWMAF  directly 
support  RD  in  the  -vicinity  of  their  base  areas." 

"Through  the  conduct  of  operations  ir.  consonance  rath  the  over- 
all concept  described  above,  the  US  Army  forces  in  II  and  III  CTZs 
have  been  able  to  thwart  the  enemy's  strategy,  invade  his  base  areas, 
and  keep,  his  main  forces  from  successfully  conducting  large  scale 
attacks  which  would  destroy  ongoing  RD  activity  in  the  National  Pri- 
ority Areas.  This,  in  turn,  enables  the  RVNAF  to  devote  its  priority 
of  effort  toward  the  direct  support  of  RD." 

"In'  light  of  these  accomplisnments,  it  would  seem  prudent  to 
conclude  that  RVNAF  in  II  and  III  CTZs  kill  less  VC/t'YA,  capture  less 
weapons,  and  make  less  small  unit  contacts  since  enemy  main  xorces 
avoid  combat  due  to  previous  defeats  inflicted  by  US/Free  World  opera- 
tions. Hopefully,  all  search  and  destroy  operations  eventually  will 
result  in  less  and  less  VC/liVA  KIA  due  to  an  ever  increasing  security 
of  the  area.  The  data  on  page  22  of  the  May  Report  supportthis  con- 
clusion by  recording  that  IV  CIZ,  with  only  one  recently  deployed  US 
Army  Brigade,  has  the  highest  rates  of  enemy  KIA,  weapons  captured, 
and  small  unit  contacts." 

"If  one  were  to  accept  the  assertion  of  your  report  based  on  the 
supporting  data,  one  might  ever,  assert  that  RVNAF  units  would  perform 
better  if  no  US  forces  were  employed  in  the  country.  Although  the 
activities  of  US  forces  certair.lv  influence  the  performance  of  RVNAF 
units,  the  primary  responsibility  for  surroort  ana  assistance  to  RVNAF 
rests  with  tne  MACV  advisory  effort. 
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The  comments  also  suggest  that  the  factors  used  in  the  report  are  riot 
sufficient  to  make  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  RVNAF  performance  and  suggest 
that  a more  complete  analysis  can  be  made  if  the  follovdng  additional  factors 
are  considered:  the  missions  assigned  to  US/FWMAF  and  various  agencies  of 

RVNAF  (ARVN,  VNAF,  VNN,  RF,  PF,  CIDG),  characteristics  of  the  area  in  each  CTZ, 
the  enemy  situation  in  each  CTZ,  the  availability  of  forces  in  each  CTZ,  the 
impact  of  friendly  tactics  and  concepts  on  the  enemy  in  each  CTZ,  progress  in 
securing  the  population,  and  progress  in  controlling  surface  lines  of  communi- 
cations. 

We  believe  that  a great  deal  more  analysis  of  RVNAF  effectiveness  is  neces- 
sary, particularly  in  view  of  the  critical  role  of  the  RVNAF  now  and  in  the 
future.  We  are  attempting  to  gather  data  for  an  extensive  study  of  RVNAF  effec- 
tiveness which  will  take  into  account  the  comments  set  forth  above.  We  would 
appreciate  receiving  readers'  views  on  the  performance  of  the  RVNAF  and 
comments  on  future  articles. 
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ARYN  and  VNMC  forces  total  ic3  battalions  (excluding  palace  guard  battalions 
which  axe  anti-coup  insurance  and  net  a fighting  force).  In  1966,  10  of  the 
battalions  accounted  for  38#  of  the  ineffective  and  marginal  MA.CV  ratings,  6 
of  these  battalions  were  in  III  Corps.  The  main  reason  for  these  low  MA.CV 
ratings  was  inadequate  leadership  ar.d  training. 

Effectiveness  of  ARVN  Infantry  Divisions  . 

The  following  table  shows  the  decline  in  VC/NVA  killed  by  ARVN  infantry 
divisions.  In  1966,  I Corps  was  the  center  of  the  3uddhist  "Straggle  Movement" 
and  the  drop  is  explainable.  Ill  Corps  had  the  most  significant  decline  in 
enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  divisions  (-4l$).  Country-wide  the  ARVN  divisions  killed  23$ 
less  VC/NVA  in  1966  than  in  1?65,  in  spite  of  a 56$  increase  in  VC/NVA  KIA  by 
all  forces  (35 >500  to  55,500),  end  a 16$  increase  in  ARVN  strength. 

y a/ 

Kill  Ratio  V.’t.t  Loss  Patio  Mo.  Desertion  Rate/1000 


ARVN 

1966 

tt-tz 

lys? 

i960 

“ ' 1965  b 7 

“I95sr 

ARVN  Infantry  Divs. 

3.3 

3-1 

n/a 

2.2 

n/a 

n/a 

Airborne  Div. 

n/a 

4.2 

n/a 

26.9 

n/a 

37.3 

Armor  Units 

n/a 

12.5 

n/a 

12.1 

n/a 

9.4 

Rangers 

n/a 

3.1 

n/e 

9.0 

n/a 

25.5 

VNMC 

n/a 

5.5 

n/a 

90.5 

n/a 

27-4 

Over-all  ARVH/VNMC 

3.6 

3.7  e/ 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

1&.0 

Regional  Forces 

4.0 

3.7 

.50 

1.4 

I'.O 

9-2 

Popular  Forces 

2.0 

1.7 

.37 

.64 

28.2 

22.3 

57  VC/NVA  loss  per  GVN  loss, 
b/  July  - Dec  IS65. 

c/  Probably  due  to  better  combat  supper  t - air,  artillery,  etc. 
Disparities  in  Unit  Effectiveness 


A large  disparity  exists  amon; 
borne  division,  armor  units,  the  He 


the  ARVN  infantry  divisions,  the  ARVN  air- 
eger  Command  and  the  VNMC. 


VC;  :r/A  KIA  BY  ARVN  INFANTRY  DIVISIONS 


Corps 

1965 

1966 

$ Change 

I 

7,319 

4,822 

-34 

II 

3,189 

2,624 

-18 

III 

3,66l 

2,156 

-4l 

IV 

1*526 

ri2 

TOTAL 

20,952 

167:19  a/ 

-23 

a 7 Sum  of  CTZ  is  15,128;  the  difference  in  total  cannot  be  reconciled. 

The  drop  of  4800  in  VC/NVA  KIA  ir 
their  reluctance  to  engage  the  enemy, 
as  the  Combined  Campaign  Plan  envisicr 
support  of  Revolutionary  Development. 


1966  by  ARVN  infantry  divisions  indicates 
A farther  decline  can  be  expected  in  1967 
5 a more  static  role  for  the  ARVN  - direct 
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leadership  appears  the  critical  factor  in  unit  effectiveness.  This  is 
the  most  logical  explanation  for  the  wide  disparity  between  various  RVMi' 
units.  Some  examples  are: 

1.  Every  ARVN  infantry  division  in  III  CTZ  had  kill  ratios  below  the 
country-wide  average . 

2.  The  combined  kills  for  two  of  the  Airborne  battalions  was  greater 
than  one  of  the  ARVN  divisions.  However,  three  other  airborne  battalions 
killed  less  than  100  enemy  each  during  1966. 

3.  The  ARVN  Armored  Cavalry  Regiments  had  mixed  results: 

Number  of  Regiments  VC/HVA  KIA  in  i960 


1 

1 

1 

7 


1 

12 

23 

150-1100  each 


4.  The  combined  kills  for  2 of  the  VN  Marine  battalions  were  greater 
than  two  of  the  ARVN  divisions.  The  VUMC  had  no  MIA  during  1966. 

5.  In  examining  ARVN  seareh-and-destroy  operations  for  the  period 
August  1966  through  March  1967,  I and  IV  Corps  standout  from  II  and  III  Corps. 

ARVN  - SEARCH  & DESTROY  OPERATIONS 


Country- 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

wide 

VC/HVA  KIA  per  Bn.  Day 

2.42 

.69 

.34 

2.40 

1.27 

6.  ARVN  Infantry  Division  kill  ratios  are  best  in  I and  IV. Corps 
areas  with  kill  ratios  for  all  divisions  in  excess  of  2.5»  III  Corps  had 
no  ARVN  divisions  with  a kill  ratio  over  2.5* 
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ARVN  DIV  OR  COMMAND  KELL  RATIOS  - 1966  1 

0-2.5 

1 

3 

2.5-5.0 

2 

1 

2 

5.0+ 

1 

l 

l 

Div.  or 
Commands 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

T 
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RVNAF  EFFECTIVENESS 


Per  man,  Vietnamese  forces  were  about  half  as  effective  as  U.S.  forces 
in  killing  VC/fiVA  during  the  eleven  rr.cr.ohs  (Aug  66  through  June  67)  for 
which  detailed  data  are  available.  Effectiveness  differs  widely  among 
Vietnamese  units  of  the  same  type  and  between  units  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Poor  leadership  is  the  key  reason  for  inefficiency  in  most 
cases.  Actions  are  underway  to  cure  this  and  other  problems.  Slow,  gradual 
improvement  in  the  RVNAF  is  expected. 

Countrywide  Comparison 

Table  1 indicates  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  (RVNAF) 
including  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  have  been  about  45$  as 
effective  as  U.S.  forces  during  the  eleven  month  period  of  August  1966  - 
June  1967  for  which  detailed  data  is  available.  The  table  also  shows  that, 
with  the  renewed  intensity  of  combat  during  1967,  the  RVNAF  comparative 
effectiveness  in  killing  VC  per  1000  friendly  troops  dropped  from  54$  to  42$. 


TABLE  1 


VC/NVA  KILLED  PER  THOUSAND  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH 
(By  RVNAF  and  US  Forces  in  Offensive  ActionsJ 


RVNAF 

VC/NVA  Killed 
Average  Strength  (00 0) 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  1000  Strength 

U.S. 

VC/NVA  Killed 
Average  Strength  (000) 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  1000  Strength 

Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  ($) 


1966  I 

1967  1 

Aug 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

11  Mo.  Av(g 

Sep 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

By  Qtr 

4105 

6090 

7405 

• 8135 

6435 

606 

619 

609 

608 

6ll 

7 

10 

12 

13 

11 

3965 

6870 

22565 

13465 

9215 

305 

361 

412 

438 

.379 

13 

19 

30 

31 

24 

54 

53 

4o 

42 

45 

CORPS  (CTZ)  Comparison 

Table  2 shows  that  RVNAF  performance  vaiies  considerably  among  the  4 
Corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  During  theunerlod. . RVNAF  forces  were. 58$  as 
effective  as  US. forces  in  I Corps  and,  per  man,.  had  a higher  VC/NVA  kill 
rate  in  I Corps  than  US  forces  had  in  II  and  III  Corps.  RVNAF  forces  in  II 
and  in  Corps  operated  at  32$  and  27$  of  the  US  effectiveness  levels  in  those 
Ccrps.  In  IV  Corps  RVNAF  performed  at  a rate  of  62$  of  the  countrywide  US 
performance. 
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The  high  VC/NVA  kill  rates  by  both  US  and  RVNAF  forces  in  I Corps  re- 
flect. in  part,  the  intensity  of  the  combat  there  and  the  enemy's  willingness 
to  fight.  .In  II  and  III  Corps  the  enemy- is  reportedly  less  willing  to  fight. 
Also,  RVNAF  troops  reportedly  operate  from  dispersed  positions  in  II  Corps 
and  are  less  able  to  concentrate  forces  against  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
US  advisor^  ratings  show  that  the  most  ineffective  RVNAF  'units  are  in  II  and 
III  Corps.  Also,  US  kills  of  VC/NVA  in  large  operations  ran  at  about  203 
per  week  in  II  Corps  and  202  per  week  in  III  Corps,  (compared  to  210  per  week 
in  I Corps),  and  this  indicates  enemy  willingness  to  fight  large  engagements  ’ 
in  II  and  III  Corps. 


TABLE  2 

VC/NVA  KILLED  ISR  THOUSAND  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH 
(RVNAF  and  US  Forces  in  Offensive  Actions  By  Corps) 


CORPS  Tactical  Zones  (CTZ) 


I 

n 

III 

IV 

Total 

RVNAF 

VC/NVA  Killed  , 
Strength  (OOO)-^/ 

8820 

3240 

3620 

9840 

25520 

_93 

137 

208 

171 

609 

VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000  Strength 

95 

24 

17 

56 

42 

US 

VC/NVA  Killed 

15950 

9740 

9970 

- 

35660 

Average  Strength  (000) 

131 

156 

- 

385 

VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000  Strength 

163 

74 

64 

93 

Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  $ 

58 

32 

27 

- 

45 

a / As  of  30  June  1967 

Source:  NMCS  Computer  File  - GUAVA 
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Battalion  and  Larger  Operations 

The  findings  set  forth  above  are  cased  on  total  strength  figures.  To 
check  the  results,  table  3 shows  VC/lJVA  killed  in  large  scale .operations  per 
friendly  maneuver  battalion  adjusted  for  actual  strengths  (instead  of  overall 
strength).  The  same  result  is  produced ; ARVN  maneuver  battalions  (weighted) 
were  4 5$  as  effective  as  US  maneuver  battalions. 

TABLE  3 


VC/NVA  KILLED  IN  BATTALION  SIZES  AMD  LARGER  OPERATIONS 
(By  ARVN,  US,  and  Free  World  Maneuver  Battalion  Equivalents) 


CY  1966 

1 CY  1967 

11 

Aug- 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

Mo. 

Sep 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Avg. 

Enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  a / 

b/ 

2449 

3675 

9060 

5470 

4169 

AVG  Maneuver  Battalion  (Adjusted) 

100 

100 

98 

98 

99 

KIA/Maneuver  Battalion 

24 

37 

52 

56 

42 

Enemy  KEA  by  US  sJ  ^/ 

AVG. Maneuver  Battalions  — ' 

3419 

6l60 

io64o  10060 

7575 

69 

80 

89 

91 

82 

KIA/Maneuver  Battalion 

49 

77 

120 

111 

92 

EFFECTIVENESS  % 
a/  NMCS  Computer  File  - GUAVA 

49 

48 

43 

50 

45 

b/  Source:  JCS-J3.  Present  for 

duty 

strength 

of  an  ARVN  battalion  is  .6 

the  strength  of  a US  Army  battalion;  figures  shown  represent  .6  of  ARVH 
maneuver  battalions  available.  (KACV  factor  is  .33)  Conversely,  USMC 
Maneuver  battalions  are  one  third  larger  than  US  Anny  battalions  and  are 
therefore  counted  as  1.33  USA  battalion  equivalents 


Table  4 shows  trends  in  large  unit  operations  initiated  by  US  and 
Vietnamese  forces.  It  shows  that: 

1.  ARVN  operations  are  shorter  than  U.S.  operations  (8  bn  days  versus 
39  bn  days)  and  have  declined  28%. 

2.  ARVN  total  VC/NVA  kills  rose  about  half  as  much  as  U.S.  kills  rose 
during  the  period.  (ARVN  kills  in  II  and  III  Corps  actually  declined  but 
increased  performance  in  I and  T'  Corps  more  than  made  up  the  difference). 

3.  Hie  ARVN  and  US  kill  ratios  were  fairly  comparable  with  the  US  19 % 
above  of .ARVN,  on  the  average. 

4.  US  days  of  contact  increased  throughout  the  period  and  averaged 
twice  the  ARVN  rate,  but  ARVN  kills  per  day  of  contact  equalled  the  U.S. 
rate.  This  indicates  that  much  of  ARVN’s  ineffectiveness  is  not  due  to 
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inability  to  fight,  but  its  reluctance  to  make  contact.  (The  average  A ItVN 
maneuver  battalion  contacts  the  enemy  only  £7$  as  often  as  the  average  US 
maneuver  battalion).  This  reflects  bad  leadership. 

TABLE  4 

TRENDS  II?  LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS 
(Weekly  Averages) 


Nr.  of  Operations 
ARVN 

U.S. 

Bn,  Days  of  Operations 
ARVN 

U.S. 

Days  of  Contact 
ARVN 
U.S. 

YC/NVA  KIA 
By  ARVN 
By  U.S. 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 

ARVN 

U.S. 

VC/NVA  .CCA  Rer  Day  of  Contact 
ARVN 

U.S. 

VC/NVA  Weapons  Losses 
To  ARVN 
To  U.S. 


19  66 

1967 

Aug- 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

11  Month 

Sep 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Average 

74 

68 

65 

53 

65 

11 

9 

9 

10 

10 

402 

458 

637 

639 

534 

232 

312 

463 

511 

380 

45 

46 

' 45 

47 

46 

66 

69  i 

89 

96 

80 

282 

283 

1 389 

421 

344 

394 

474 

818 

776 

616 

6.4 

6.0 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

7.4 

8.1 

8.7 

5.9 

7.3 

6.2 

6.2 

8.7 

8.9 

7.5 

6.0 

6.9 

9.2 

8.1 

7.7 

138 

85 

136 

90 

112 

71 

156 

227 

347 

200 
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Table  5 again  shews  that,  in  large  operations,  RVNAF  performance  in 
II  and  III  Corps  falls  behind  its  performance  in  the  other  two  Corps.  The 
total  VC/NVA  KIA  rate  in  I and  IV  Corps  is  3. 5 times  the  weekly  rate  in  II 
and  III  Corps.  Moreover,  the  kills  per  day  of  contact  are  2.8  times  as  high. 


TABLE  5 

LARGS  UNI?  OPERATIONS 
(Weekly  Average ) 


Corps  ractical  Zones  (CTZ) 


T 

II 

III 

IV 

Countrywide 

RVNAF 

Bn  Days  of  Contact 

n 

10 

10 

15 

46 

VC/NVA  KIA 

144 

43 

33 

124 

344 

Kill  Ratio  (Fr/En) 

5.7 

5.8 

3.7 

10 

6.3 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  day  of  Contact 

13.2 

4.3 

3.3 

7.8 

7.5 

Weapons  Captured 

30 

13 

13 

56 

112 

US 

Bn  Days  of  Contact 

27 

25 

28 

80 

VC/NVA  KIA 

210 

204 

202 

- 

6l6 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 

7.5 

8.0 

6.2 

- 

7-3 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Contact  day 

8.1 

8.5 

7.5 

- 

7-7 

Weapons  Captured 

38 

02 

100 

- 

200 

Small  Unit  Actions 

All  Vietnamese  forces  participate  in  small, unit  actions,  and  the  bulk 
of  Regional  Force  and  Popular  Force  operations  are  of  this  type.  Comparison 
of  US  and  RVNAF  3mall  unit  actions  is  difficult  for  two  reasons.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  small  unit  actions  reported  by  US  forces  occur  in  I Corps.  Converse- 
ly, RVNAF  reports  practically  everything  as  a small  unit  action  (bridge  guards, 
check  points,  routine  patrols,  etc.,  are  all  counted).  Nevertheless,  Table 
6 indicates  that,  per  1000  RVNAF,  the  Vietnamese  killed  VC/NVA  at  a rate 
comparable  to  the  US.  The  US  has  been  improving,  however,  and  (the  US  has 
a higher  kill  ratio  and  more  contacts  per  1000  actions.) 
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TABLE  £ 


VC/KVA  KILLED  IT!  SMALL  ITLIT  ACTIONS 
(Weekly  Average)  ~ 


RVNAF 

vc'/nva  KEA 

AVG  Strength  (OOO) 

VC/NVA  KEA  per  1000  Fr.  Strength 

US 

VC/NVA  KEA 

AVG  Strength  (000) 

VC/NVA  KEA  per  1000  Fr.  Strength 


1566  1957 


^ — 

Aug- 

Set) 

4th"- 

Qtr 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

11  mo. 

Avg  by  Qtr 

1660 

2415 

2345 

2665 

2270 

606 

619 

609 

608 

611 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

550 

710 

1925 

3385 

1640 

305 

361 

412 

438 

379 

2 

2 

5 

8 

4 

Source:  JCS  - GUAVA  Computer  File. 


Variations  Among  RVNAF  Units 

In  addition  to  the  wide  corps  variations  in  effectiveness,  the  per- 
formance among  regular  units  varies  widely,  as  does  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces  - in  comuarison  with  :ach  other  and 
with  regular  units.  During  CY  1966  for  example: 

1.  The  ARVN  divisions  had  a favorable  kill  ratio  of  3.1  to  1.  The 
III  Corps  divisions  were  lowest.  Recently,  MACV  rated  two  divisions  as 
exceptional,  six  as  satisfactory  and  two  (l8th  and  25th)  as  marginal:  both 
marginal  divisions  are  in  III  Corps. 

2.  The  airborne  division  had  a favorable  kill  ratio  of  4.2  to  1,  but 

three  of  its  battalions  killed  less  than  100  enemy  each  during  the  year, 
.indicawing  underemployment  or  ineffectiveness.  Moreover,  the  airborne 
division,  trained  as  a fast  reaction  force,  was  often  misused  for  routine, 
static  missions.  * 

3.  Armor  units  had  the  most  a.  aver  able  kill  ratio  of  all  ARVN  forces 
at  12.5  to  1,  but  three  of  the  ten  regiments  killed  only  36  enemy  among 
them.  Two  were  in  the  III  Corps  area  and  the  other  was  in  II  Corps. 

4.  Ranger  units  had  a favorable  kill  ratio  of  3.1  to  1 (same  as  ARVN 
divisions).  Of  the  20  battalions,  at  least  7 were  under employed,  killing 
less  than  50  enemy  each  during  1966.  Ranger  unite,  trained  to  perform  as 
a fast  moving  reconnaissance  screen  to  keep  the  enemy  off  balance,  have 

also  been  misused  for  static  security  missions.  More  important,  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  peasant  is  so  bad  that  it  adversely  affects  pacifi- 
cation progress  in  areas  where  they  operate. 
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5.  The  Vietnamese  Marine  Corps  established  an  excellent  kill  ratio  of 
5.5  to  1 during  19 66  and  appears  to  ce  a consistently  effective  fighting 
force . 

‘6.  The  total  RF  kill  ratio  for  CY  IS 66  was  3.7  to  1,  (equal  to  the 
total  ARVN  ratio  for  CY  1966)  which  means  that  the  RF  probably  Killed  about 
15$  of  the  total  VC/NVA  killed  in  CY  1$6S.  The  EF  kill  ratio  was  1.7  in 
CY  1966,  but  many  provirices  were  below  the  1 to  1 ratio  and  only  in  I and 
IV  Corps  were  most  provinces  above  it.  The  FF  probably  accounted  for  about 
10$  of  the  VC/NVA  killed  during  CY  i960. 

Reasons  for  RVNAF  Ineffectiveness 

Several  factors  have  inhibited  the  effectiveness  of  RVNAF  forces.  The 
regular  forces  underwent  a rapid  buildup  at  the  same  time  they  assumed  many 
civil  functions  of  government.  The  host  serious  result  was  a dilution  of 
leadership,  which  remains  the  most  pressing  problem  today.  In  addition, 
the  rapid  force  expansion  diluted  the  strength  of  combat  units  as  conscripts 
flowed  in  and  more  deserters  flowed  out.  Further, the  expansion  diluted  the 
existing  support  structure  and, even  today,  artillery,  helicopter,  medical  and 
other  types  of  support  are  not  adequate  to  support  mobile  ARVN  operations 

without  US  assistance.  Finally,  units  arc  not  getting  adequate  training 
ani  retraining. 

The  primary  problems  of  the  RF  and  FF  are  their  low  priority  in  get- 
ting proper  weapons,  supplies,  training  and  other  support.  Both  the  RF 
and  PF  are  short  of  barrier  and  construction  materials  needed  for  their 
outposts,  yet  they  are  the  prime  enemy  targets.  Most  VC/NVA  attacks  occur 
against  FF  outposts,  accounting  for  the  high  EF  killed  rate  and  unfavorable 
weapons  loss  ratio  (.64  to  l).  In  view  of  the. critical  role  the  RF  and  PF 
should  play  in  maintaining  security  for  pacification,  prompt  improvement-  is 
needed.  The  newly  approved  program  of  R?/PF  advisors  may  be  exactly  what 
is  required. 

Extensive  programs  to  improve  RVNA?  forces  include  the  successful  effort 
to  curb  desertions,  leadership  training,  more  promotions  on  merit,  pay  in- 
creases, better  housing,  integrated  operations  with  US  units  and  a variety 
of  other  measures.  Deficiencies  in  RF  and  PF  support  have  been  identified 
and  action  is  underway  to  correct  then. 

As  a result,  seme  improvement  in  overall  Vietnamese  performance  is 
visible.  Desertions  are  down  sharply,  seme  units  are  beginning  to  fight  . 
very  well,  missing  in  action  figures  are  down  sharply,  kill  ratios  are  up, 
and  Vietnamese  units  are  responding  well  to  the  enemy  challenge  in  I Corps. 
Continued  gradual  improvement  is  likely. 
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The  August  SEA  Analysis  Report  contained  a detailed  analysis  (pg  26)  of 
RVNAF  effectiveness. ' Some  comments  on  the  article  have  been  generated  by  the 
Army  staff  (ODCSCPS)  and  from  within  the  SEAPRO  staff.  The  article  compared 
total  U.S.  ground  forces  with  the  entire  RVNAF  (the  ARVN,  Marines,  RF,  PF, 
etc.)  using  the  criteria  of  relative  VC/NVA  KIA  rates  and  large  unit  operations' 
length  and  contacts.  These  criteria  have  been  questioned  and  other  significant 
issues  raised.  These  are  discussed  below. 


While  most  of  the  criticisms  are  valid,  it  should  not  reflect  adversely 
on  the  quality  of  the  August  analysis.  The  author  was  well  aware  of  these 
considerations.  Unfortunately,  detailed,  systematic  data  on  the  RVNAF  is  so 
sparse  that  a sophisticated  analysis  simply  cannot  be  performed. 

1.  The  Roles  and  Missions  Problems 

The  RVNAF  effectiveness  article  does  not  account  for  differences  in  force 
roles  and  missions.  The  0DCS0P3  comments  focused  on  this  question: 

"friendly  forces  in  RVN  are  conductin0  three  general  types  of 
operations:  containment,  pacification  and  security,  and  offensive. 

In  executing  these  operations  the  forces  perform  eight  major 
tasks:  contain  the  enemy  at  the  borders,  locate  and  destroy 

VC/NVA  forces,  neutralize  enemy  base  areas,  provide  direct 
support  to  Revolutionary  Development,  open  and  secure  LOCs, 
interdict  enemy  LOCs,  secure  key  installations,  and  emphasize 
psychological  operations.  These  tasks  are  translated  into 
missions  for  the  various  forces,  and  it  is  against  the 
accomplishment  of  an  assigned  mission  that  the  effectiveness  of 
a unit  (regardless  of  its  size)  must  be  measured.  As  an  example, 
the  effectiveness  of  a Vietnamese  PF  platoon,  with  the  mission  of 
providing  security  for  a hamlet  against  guerrilla  harassment,  can 
be  measured  by  determining  how  well  that  platoon  performs  its 
mission.  Its  effectiveness  cannot  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
the  number  of  enemy  killed  by  the  PF  platoon  with  the  enemy 
killed  by  a U.S.  Army  platoon  that  is  part  of  a large  force 
engaged  in  an  operation  against  enemy  main  forces  ir*  their  base 
area." 

The  changing  role  of  the  ARVN  also  should  be  considered;  about  one-third  of 
the  maneuver  battalions  are  in  direct  support  of  Revolutionary  Development 
activities.  These  battalions  should  not  be  compared  to  U.S.  units  combating 
the  VC/NVA  main  force. 

2.  The  Criteria  Question 

VC/NVA  killed  in  action  may  reflect  VC/NVA  success  - for  like  Pyrrhus  at 
Asculum  the  friendlies  may  not  be  able-  to  absorb  the  casualties  of  their 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  enemy  killed  may  reflect  friendly 
success  because  the  area  may  be  secure  or  the  enemy  may  choose  not  to  fight 
against  select  forces  (the  ROK  forces  in  SVN  have  this  reputation).  To 
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evaluate  effectiveness  properly  a multiple  criteria  of  population  security, 
incident  rates,  friendly  and  enemy  casualties,  weapons  losses,  land  area, 

LOC  control,  VC/NVA  strategy,  etc.  should  be  used. 

Using  large  unit  operations  (either  length  or  contacts)  also  is  dangerous 
as  the  large  share  of  the  ARVN  maneuver  battalions  being  committed  to  RD 
support  can  be  expected  to  act  as  a drag  on  overall  RVNAF  performance. 

Weapon  losses  and  gains  must  also  be  used  carefully.  Table  4 in  the 
August  article  included  the  following  data: 


VC/NVA  Weapons  losses^ 

1966 

1967 

Aug  - Sept 

4thQ 

IstQ, 

2ndQ 

To  ARVN 

138 

85 

136 

90 

To  U.S. 

71 

156 

227 

347 

a 7 Weekly  averages 

The  conclusion  is  that  ARVN  weapon ^gains  are  unchanged  while  U.S.  gains  are 
increasing  sharply.  Four  significant  factors  are  not  considered. 

a.  .-VC/NVA  weapons  losses  are  probably  closely  correlated  with  the 
force  engaged  and  its  size  i.e.,  the  NVA  are  better  armed  and  are  met  more 
frequently  by  U.S.  forces  in  conventional  sized  engagements  than  by  RVNAF. 

Also  thq  VC/NVA  main  force  units  are  better  supplied  and  are  probably  under 
less  pressure  to  police  the  battlefield,  therefore,  the  U.S.  should  capture 
more  weapons. 

b.  Gains  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  losses.  We  know  • 
what  ARVN  weapons  losses  are  (they  are  declining)  but  we  don't  know  what  U.S. 
weapons  losses  are.  They  arS  undoubtedly  significant  and  may  be  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  our  capture  of  VC/NVA  weapons. 

c.  Discovery  of  large  weapons  caches  s3 gnif icantly  affects  weapons 
captured  data.  US  units  operating  in  enemy  base  camps  are  most  likely  to  find 
such  caches. 

d.  ARVN  maneuver  force  levels  remained  relatively  stable  during 
the  period  examined  while  US  maneuver  elements  rose  .sharply. 

3.  Relative  RVNAF  Effectiveness  by  Corps  Area 

^ere  i®  little  -doubt  the  RVNAF  in  II  and  III  Corps  compare  badly  with 
their  compatriots  in  I and  IV  Corps  based  on  conventional  criteria.  But,  the 
disparity  may  have  been  overestimated.  One  factor  may  be  the  differing  pro- 
portions of  RF,  FF,  CIDG,,  and  ARVN  in  the  RVNAF  in  the  Corps  areas.  For 
example: 
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As  of  May  31,  1967 
I CTZ 


Regular 

RF&PP 


53.3  (56$) 
42.6  (44$) 

95-9 


133.6*  (68$) 
62.1  (32$) 
195.7 


* Some  portion  of  the  force  is  the  General  Reserve. 

As  the  roles  and  missions  section  pointed  out,  the  different  mixes  would  have 
a significant  impact  on  the  measured  effectiveness  when  the  KIA  and  large  unit 
operations  criteria  are  used.  In  addition,  there  are  fewer  enemy  main  force 
units  available  for  combat  in  II  and  III  Corps  and  mcze  US  forces  available  to 
strike  lucrative  enemy  targets. 

4.  Conclusions 


In  spite  of  the  above,  we  believe  the  article  in  the  August  Report  was 
one  of  the  best  studies  published  on  this  critical  topic.  Tne  comments  point 
out  how  far  we  still  have  to  go  and  expose  the  limitations  on  analysis  that 
will  persist  until  we  get  more  and  better  data  on  the  RVNAF. 
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RVNAF  Effeotlvenep •;  --  A Rebuttal 

KACV  staff  kindly  answered  our  questionnaire  with  some  valid  specific 
comments  on  some  of  our  analytical  weaknesses  and  a rebuttal  to  the  August 
article  on  RVNAF  effectiveness.  The  article’s  key  points  (underlined) 
and  the  .staff  responses  are  shown  below. 

1.  Per  man  Vietnamese  forces  were  about  hal^.  as  effective  as  US  forces 
in  killing  VC/NVA  during  Aug  66- Jun  67.  A straight  comparison  of  VC/NVA 
per  1,000  friendly  force  between  RVNAF  and  US  forces  is  a distortion  and 
presents  an  exaggerated  reflection  on  RVKAF  effectiveness.  The  following 
are  a few  of  the  reasons  why  this  comparison  is  invalid: 

(a)  It  is  generally  accepted  that  US  maneuver  battalions  have  a 
combat  effectiveness  ratio  of  about  3:1  to  RVNAF  maneuver  battalions  due 
to  their  greater  unit  firepower  and  depth  of  combat  support/comoat  service 
support  forces;  RVNAF  also  lacks  the  mobility  assets  available  to  US  units. 

(b)  Approximately  one-third  of  the  RVNAF  maneuver  battalions  are 
committed  to  direct  support  of  Revolutionary  Development,  a mission  which 
constrains  the  overall  potential  to  find,  fix,  and  fight  the  enemy  forces. 

In  this  analysis  an  RVNAF  unit  that  is  45  percent  as  effective  as  US  units 
which  have  three  times  the  RVNAF  combat  effectiveness  would  appear  to  be 
doing  very  well.  In  fact,  anything  over  33  percent  would  reflect  superior 
performance. 

2.  US  advisors’  ratings  show  that  the  most  ineffective  RVNAF  units  are  in 
II  and  III  Corps.  Though  there  are  probably  no  positive  measures  that  can 
be  taken  to  completely  obviate  bias  in  advisors'  ratings,  one  thing  is 
apparent.  In  II  and  III  Corps  where  the  enemy  is  less  willing  to  fight, 
there  are  more  ineffective  RVNAF  units.  There  is  a probable  correlation  here. 
In  II  and  III  Corps  the  advisor  is  rating  his  unit  based  upon  much  less 
empirical  data  and  must  therefore  rely  upon  a higher  degree  of  subjective 
judgments.  In  I Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advisor  has  empirical  data  and 
can  rate  his  unit  or.  a "proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  basis. 

3-  ARVN  maneuver  battalions  (weighted  for  strength)  were  45*$  as  effective  as 
US  maneuver  battalions  in  killing  VC/NVA.  Strength  equivalency  is  not  a 
reasonable  measure  of  combat  power,  e.g.,  one  thousand  men  armed  with  spears 
can't  equal  half  their  number  armed  with  M-l6  rifles.  The  MACV  factor  of  .33 
is  more  logical  and  has  been  based  on  a reasonable  combat  power  equivalency. 

4.  ARVN  kills  of  VC/NVA  per  battalion  day  of  contact  equalled  US  results. 

This  indicates  that  much  of  ARVNrs  ineffectiveness  is  not  due  to  inability  to 
fight,  but  its  reluctance  t;o  make  contact.  This  reflects  bad  leadership. 
Admittedly,  there  is  a problem  regarding  RVNAF  leadership,  but  such  a conclu- 
sion cannot  be  drawn  from  statistics  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  implied,  but 
not  positively  asserted.  The  nature  of  the  employment  of  US  forces  as  opposed 
to  RVNAF  forces,  the  inherent  mobility  of  the  two  forces  and  their  capability 
for  sustained  support  are  critical  factors,  as  well  as  leadership. 
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SEAPRO  Comment 

The  sparsity  of  decent  systematic  daua  on  RVEAF  locations,  performance, 
and  combat  support  helps  to  limit  the  credibility  of  any  analysis  ve  can  do 
now  on  the  RVNAF.  We  appreciate  the  weakness  of  the  August  article,  and  the 
attempt  by.  MACV  staff  to  improve  our  understanding. 

Nonetheless,  we  remain  puzzled.  If  ve  understand  points  one,  three  and 
four  correctly,  the  RVNAF  is  doing  betner  than  we  have  a right  to  expect 
based  on  their  firepower  and  support.  The  obvious  reaction  is  for  the  US 
to  provide  more  firepower  and  support  for  the  RVNAF  so  that  they  can  do  an 
even  better  job.  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 

Similarly,  point  two  says  that  advisor  ratings  are  not  giving  us  the 
proper  picture  - that  poor  ratings  in  II  and  III  Corps  simply  reflect  lack 
of  fighting  opportunities.  If  so,  why  do  we  require  the  advisors  to  waste 
time  making  the  ratings?  Furthermore,  while  the  argument  may  be  right, 
what  evidence  is  there  to  support  it? 
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RVNAF  STATUS  - Cl  1967 


This  article  updates  (to  the  end  of  Ci  19^7)  a series  of  statistics 
on  RVNAF  effectiveness  .first  introduced  in  our  August  report.  We  have 
added  an  additional  table  which  presents  items  which  VACV  and  other 
authorities  have  cited  as  indicators  of  improved  RVNAF  effectiveness.  We 
stress  that  these  measures  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  RVNAF  effective- 
ness now  because  the  impact  of  the  VC/HVA  Tet  attacks  requires  a complete 
re-evaluation  of  RVNAF  status. 


The  appraisal  below  is  inconplece  because  it  measures  RVNAF  effec- 
tiveness only  in  terms  of  VC/NVA  killed  per  1000  friendly  troops,  end 
compares  it  with  US  effectiveness  on  the  same  count.  We  recognize  that 
other  factors,  such  as  the  roles  and  missions  of  various  forces  and  enemy- 
willingness  to  fight,  should  be  considered,  but  we  have  no  systematic 
data  on  the  other  factors.  A more  sophisticated  analysis  is  not  possible 
at  this  stage.  For  more  complete  comments  on  the  inadequacies  of  our 
approach,  we  suggest  you  review  the  articles  beginning  on  page  57  of  our 
Special  Supplement:  Selected  Articles  From  1967  SEA  Analysis  Reports, 

published  February  6,  I960. 


Countrywide  Comparison 


Table  1 indicates  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Aimed  Forces  ( RVNAF ) 
including  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  have  been  about  44%  as 
effective  as'  US  forces  during  the  27-month  period  (August  1966  - December 
1967)  for  which  detailed  data  is  available . The  table  shows  an  8%  drop 
(from  52%  to  44%)  in  1267  of  RVNAF  comparative  effectiveness  in  killing 
VC  per  1000  friendly  troops.  Improved  US  performance  accounts  for  the 
comparative  decline. 


TABLE!  1 


vc/nva  killed  per  thousand  friendly  strength 

j * 1 ” '*  " " ' » \ 


RVNAF 


VC/NVA  Killed  a / 

Average  Strength  (000)  b / 
VC/NVA  KTA  Per  1000  Str 


US 


VC/NVA  Killed  a / 

Average  Strength  (000)b/ 
VC/NVA  YZK  Per  1000  Str 


Effectiveness  of  RVNAF 
Compared  to  US  (>) 


1966 

. W 

Aug 

Sep 

4th  " 

Qtr 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

17  Mo  Avg 
By  Qtr 

4129 

6o6 

6158 

619 

7323 

609 

8179 

608 

6751 

612 

7592 

630 

7082 

6l4 

7 

10 

12 

13 

11 

12 

12 

3984 

305 

6921 

361 

12477 

412 

13666 

438 

11024 

459 

12370 

472 

10666 

408 

in  ■ ■ 

13 

19 

30 

31 

24 

26 

26 

52 

52 

40 

43 

46 

46  , 

44 

a / Source:  JOB  GUAVA  Computer  File,  based  on  OPREP-5. 

b/  Based  on  figures  in  Table  1 of  OSD(c)  SEA  Statistical  Stannary. 
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Corps  (CTZ)  Comparison 

Table  2 shows  that  RVNAF  performance  varies  considerably  among  the 
four  corps  areas  of  .South  Vietnam.  During  the  period,  RVKAF  forces  per 
man  were  62$  as  effective  as  US  forces  in  I Corps  and  had  a higher  VC/NVA 
kill  rate  in  I Corps  than  US  forces  had  in  II,  ITT  and  TV  Corps.  RVNAF 
forces  in  II  and  III  Corps  operated  at  37$  and  2?$  of  the  US  effective- 
ness levels  in  those  Corps.  In  IV  Corps,  RVKAF  killed  29$  more  VC/NVA 
per  man  than  newly  committed  US  units  there . The  high  VC/RVA  kill  rates 
per  man  by  both  US  and  RVKAF  forces  in  I Corps  reflect  th^  intensity  of 
combat  there,  the  enemy’s  willingness  to  fight  and  extensive  use  of  small 
unit  operations. 


TABLE  2 


VC/NVA  KILLED  PER  THOUSAND  FRIENDLY  STRENCTH 
(RVNAF  and  US  Forces  in  Offensive  Actions  by  Corps) 


RVNAF 


VC/lJVA  Killed  (Aug  66  - Dec  67)  a/ 
Average  Strength  (000 } \J 
VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Strength 


US 


VC/NVA  Killed  (Aug  66  - Dec  67)  a. 
Average  Strength  (000)  b / “ 
VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Strength 


Effectiveness  of  RVNAF 
Compared  to  US  ($) 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

14354 

1801 

5018 

14959 

40132 

96 

140 

205 

173 

6l4 

150 

4l 

24 

86 

65 

28659 

15423 

15621 

739 

60442 

118 

139 

172 

11 

440 

243 

111 

91 

67 

137 

62 

37 

27 

129 

48T/ 

a / Source:  JCS  GUAVA  Computer  File,  based  on  0PREP-5.  i 

b / Source:  OSD(C)  Statistical  Summary,  Table  166.  These  are  average  strengths  y 
for  the  11  month  period  of  January  - November  1967*  the  only  period  for  which  | 

CTZ  data  are  readily  available.  The  total  US  strength  differs  from  Table  1 | 

US  strength,  which  is  the  average  for  the  17  month  period  August  1966  - | 

December  1967.  5 


c / The  difference  in  comparative  effectiveness  ratings  between  Table  2 and 
Table  1 is  caused  by  the  differing  average  strengths  described  in  footnote 
b above. 
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i.\ttalion  and  larger  Operations. 

The  findings  set  forth  above  are  based  on  total  strength  figures . To 
check  the  results.  Table  3 shows  VC/NVA  killed  in  large  scale  operations 
per  friendly  maneuver  battalion  adjusted  for  actual  strengths.  The  same 
result  is  produced:  ARVN  maneuver  battalions  (weighted)  were  47$  as 
effective  as  US  maneuver  battalions.  MACV’s  rule  of  thumb  is  that  ARVN 
battalions  are  33$  as  effective  as  US  battalions.  The  47$  result  here 
may  indicate  that  ARVN  units  are  more  effective  in  killing  VC  than  we 
recognize. 


TABLE  3 


VC/KVA  KILLED  IN  BATTALION  SIZED  AMD  LARGER  OPERATIONS 
(By  ARVN  and  US  Maneuver  Battalion  Equivalents) 


CY  66  CY  67 


Aug 

Sep 

4th 

Qtr 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

Quarterly 
4th  Average 
Qtr  (17  Months). 

Enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  a/ 

Avg  Maneuver  Battalions  (Adjusted)  b/ 
KIA/Maneuver  Battalion 

2459 

100 

25 

3719 

100 

37 

5005 

98 

51 

5496 

98 

56 

4689 

98 

48 

4990 

98 

51 

4651 

99 

47 

Enemy  KIA  by  US  a/ 

Avg  Maneuver  Battalions  b/ 
KIA/Maneuver  Battalion 

*g 

.50 

6204 

80 

IS 

10571 

89 

49 

IO283 

91 

U3 

8718 

94 

93 

10501 

98 

ior 

877a 

87 

101 

Effectiveness  of  KVNAF 

_ . 

4 9 

48 

43 

50 

52 

48 

47 

Compared  to  US  ($} 


y Source:  JCS-GUAVA  based  on  0FREP-5. 

y Source:  JCS-J3-  Average  present  for  duty  strength  of  an  ARVN  battalion  is  .6 
the  strength  of  a US  Army  battalion;  figures  shown  represent  .6  of  ARVN  maneuver 
battalion*  available.  Conversely,  USMC  maneuver  battalions  are  one-third  larger 
than  US  Arsy  battalions  and  are  therefore  counted  as  1.3;  USA  battalion  equivalents. 

Table  4 shows  trends  in  large  unit  operations  initiated  by  US  and 
Vietnamese  forces.  It  shows  that: 


he  v.  H °]?«ratl0ns  are  shorter  than  US  operations  (9  bn  days  versus 

46bn  day,).  nmter  decllned  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ bn^g  3easc“us 


battallon^w^H«!!rkrrf0f,CM8j  incrcaf *4eir  average  VC/NVA  killed  per 
battalion  by  about  40$  (US  4l.4$;  ARVN  42.8$)  in  1967. 

08  kin  r*tios  wore  fairly  comparable  with  the  US  . 
lo>  above  ARVN  on  average. 

4.  US  days  of  contact  througout  the  period  averaged  twice  the  ARVN 
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rate, but  ARVN  kills  per  day  of  contact  equalled  the  US  rate.  This  indi- 
cates that  much  of  ARVN's  ineffectiveness  is  not  due  to  inability  to  fight, 
but  inability  to  make  contact. 

TABLE  4 

TRENDS  IN  LAEC-E  UNIT  OPERATIONS  a/ 

(Weekly  Averages) 


1966  1967 

Aug  4th  1st  2nd  3rd  4th  17  Month 

Sep  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Average 


Number  of  Operations 
ARVN 
US 

Bn  Days  of  Operation 
ARVN 
US 

Operational  Days  of  Contact  cf 
ARVN 
US 

VC/NVA  KEA 
By  ARVN 
By  US 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 

ARVN 

US 

VC/NVA  K3A  Per  Day  of  Contact 
ARVN 
US 

VC/NVA  Weapons  Losses 
To  ARVN 
To  US 


76 

68 

64 

51 

64 

66 

64 

11 

9 

9 

9 

11 

10 

10 

402 

464 

637 

680 

680 

589 

585 

232 

343 

458 

511 

537 

654 

469 

46 

46 

44 

48 

51 

49 

47 

66 

70 

87 

97 

97 

107 

88 

282 

286 

385 

423 

361 

384 

358 

394 

477 

813 

791 

671 

808 

674 

6.4 

6.0 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

5-9  , 

6.2 

7.3 

8.1 

8.0 

5.9 

7-3 

6.3  b/ 

7.2 

6.1 

6.2 

8.8 

8.8 

7.1 

7.8 

7.6 

6.0 

6.8 

9.3 

8.2 

6.9 

7-6 

7.6 

138 

87 

135 

92 

120 

160 

121 

71 

157 

225 

348 

188 

263 

217 

Source:  JCS  GUAVA  file,  based  on  OPREP-5- 

Includes  an  estimated  figure  for  US  deaths. in  Search  and  Destroy  Provincial 
operations  in  III  CTZ  in  October  1967 

A contact  is  an  action  which  results  in  the  application  of  firepower  by  either 
VC  or  friendly  forces.  An  operational  day  of  contact  for  a large  unit  operation 
is  credited  for  each  24  hour  period  in  which  contact  during  that  operation  has 
been  made. 
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Table  5 again  shows  that  in  large  operations,  RVNAF  performance  in 
II  and  III  Corps  falls  behind  its  performance  in  the  other  two  corps. 
Taken  together,  total  VC/NVA  KIA  rate  in  I and  IV  Corps  is  3-5  times 
the  weekly  rate  in  II  and  III  Corps.  Moreover,  the  kills  per  day  of 
contact  are  2.5  times  as  high. 

TABLE  5 

LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS  a / 

(Weekly  Average) 


CORPS  TACTICAL  ZONES  (CT2) 

I II  III IV  Country 

RVNAF 

Operational  Days  of  Contact  c / 11-10  Q 17  47 

VC/NVA  KIA  146  51  29  132  358 

Kill  Ratio  (fir/En)  6.2  4.7  3-2  8.9  6.2 

VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Day  of  Contact  12.8  4.9-  3.2  7.8  7.6 

Weapons  Captured  33  16  16  56  121 


Operational  Days  of  Contact  c / 

VC/NVA  KIA 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 

VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Contact  Day 
Weapons  Captured 


28 

23 

35  2 

88 

257 

209 

198  10 

674 

6.7 

7.7 

6.6  b/  8.3 

7.2 

9.2 

8.9 

5.6  5.3 

7.6 

51 

63 

102  1 

217 

Source:  JCS  GUAVA  file,  based  on  OPREP-5. 

Includes  an  estimate  of  US  KIA  in  Search  and  destroy  provincial  operations 
in  in  CTZ  in  October  1967. 

A contact  is  an  action  which  results  in  the  application  of  firepower  by 
either  VC  or  friendly  forces.  An  operational  day  of  contact  for  a large 
unit  operation  is  credited  for  each  24  hour  period  in  which  contact  during 
that  operation  has  been  made. 


Small  Unit  Actions 


All  Vietnamese  forces  participate  in  small  unit  actions,  and  the 
bulk  of  Regional  and  Popular  Force’s  operations  are  of  this  type.  Comparison 
of  US  and  RVNAF  small  unit  actions  is  difficult  for  two  reasons.  First,  90$ 
of  all  small  unit  actions  reported  by  US  forces  occur  in  I Corps.  Conversely, 
RVNAF  reports  practically  everything  as  a small  unit  action  (bridge  guards. 
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check  points , routine  patrols , etc . ) 
in  terms  of  countrywide  performance 
a rate  comparable  to  the  US  in  small 
different  if  we  compare  US  kills  of 
Corps  with  GVN  countrywide  performer- 
in  I Corps  have  killed  9699  VC/N7A  i 
quarterly  average  of  14.5  VC/iJVA  X 
forces  which  emphasize  small  unit  ac 
the  GVN  countrywide . 


Nevertheless,  Table  6 indicates  that 
;er  man,  the  Vietnamese  killed  VC/NVA  at 
unit  actions.  But  the  results  are  quite 
VC/KVA  per  1000  friendly  strength  in  J 
. During  the  17  month  period  US  forces 
n small  unit  actions.  The  resulting 
per  1000  US  strength  indicates  that  US 
tions  were  3*7  times  more  effective  them 


TA3LE  6 


VC/NVA  KILLED  El  SMALL  UNIT  ACTIONS 


Aug 


CY  66 
~th 


1967 


17  Month 


RVNAF 

VC/NVA  KLA  a/ 

Avg  Strength  (000)  t J 
VC/NVA  KXA  Per  1000  Strength 

US 

, VC/NVA  KEA  a / 

| Avg  Strength  (000)  b/ 

• ‘ irC/NVA  KIA  Per  1000  Strength 

a / Source:  JCS  GUAVA. 

b/  Source:  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  1. 

Table  7 presents  the  best  data  available  to  us  about  several  items  which 
have  recently  been  used  to  cite  improvements  in  RVNAF  effectiveness.  It  shows: 

(1)  The  RVNAF  desertion  rate  dropped  to  about  half  its  pre- 
vious rate  during  the  last  6 months  of  1 966  as  a result  of:  a redefinition  of 

desertion,  a new  law  providing  harsh  penalties,  and  greater  prosecution  of 
deserters.  But  there  is  no  continuing  downward  trend;  it  was  a one  time  drop. 

The  severity  of  the  desertion  problem  warrants  additional  investigation  and  new 
measures  may  be  called  for. 

(2)  RVNAF  MIA  have  decreased  about  25 % (from  3100  in  19 66  to  2341  in  1967). 

(3)  Available  data  (1967  only)  on  weapons  captured  by  RVNAF  versus  weapons 
lost  indicates  that  RVNAF  captures  1.6  weapons  for  every  one  it  loses.  No 
favorable  upward  trend  is  evident  during  1967* 

(4)  Through  November,  the  average  RVNAF  KEA  per  quarter  for  1967  is  slightly 
less  than  the  1966  average. 
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TABLE  7 


RVNAF  DESERTIONS,  MIA  AND  WFNS  CAPTURED /LOST 


RVNAF 

Desertion  Rate/lOOO 
RVNAF  MIA 

WINS  Captured/WFNS  Lost 
RVNAF  KIA  a / 


19 66  1967 

19C  5 19 66  1967  Avg  Avg 

3rd  4th  1st  2nd  3rd  4th  1st  2nd  3rd  4 th  Per  Per 

Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr 


18  17  21  21  13  11  12  11  11  11  16.5  11.3 


1199  2165  1206  507  627  760  788  422  358  773  775  585 

.2  .1  2 1.5  1.6 

2623  3234  3407  3091  2723  2732  3092  3222  2834  2365^  2988  2878 


a / Source:  MACV  Jl. 

b/  Includes  Oct,  Nov  only. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  RVNAF  (AS  OF  29  FEB  68) 

Summary 

Available  data  shows  that  the  brunt  of  the  enemy  Tet  offensive  fell 
on  the  Vietnamese  regular  forces.  The  RVNAF  reportedly  killed  more  enemy 
during  the  period  than  US/FW  forces.  RF/PF  performance  was  good  in  I and 
II  CTZ  during  Tet  but  poor  in  III  and  I V Corps.  RVNAF  cannot  protect 
the  cities  and  the  pacification  program  against  another  such  enemy  attack 
in  the  near  future.  If  new  enemy  attacks  do  not  hit  RVNAF  xard,  MACV 
estimates  that  the  RVNAF  should  recover  to  its  pre-Tet  status  by  August. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered  to  assess  the  capa- 
bility of  the  RVNAF  to  participate  effectively,  in  the  allied  combined 
strategy  during  the  first  half  of  CY  68  are:  What  are  its  strength,  state 

of  equipment  and  posture?  How  will  these  things  change  over  the  next  three 
months?  Where  is  RVNAF  deploy  2d?  What  are  its  missions? 

This  article  has  been  prepared  from  data  in  the  MACV  Report  "Assess- 
ment of  RVNAF  Status  (As  of  29  Feb  68)",  the  GUAVA  computer  file  and 
General  Wheeler's  trip  memorandum.  These  sources  do  not  provide  compre- 
hensive data  on  RVNAF  location  or  performance. 

There  are  also  large  gaps  in  strength  data  (29  February  assigned 
strengths  total  only  407,000  men).  The  reported  strengths  before  and 
after  Tet  seldom  balance  numerically  with  MACV  gains  and  losses. 

RVNAF  Performance 

Table  1 presents  RVNAF  performance  in  terms  of  killing  VC/NVA. 
Countrywide,  RVNAF  killed  over  24,000  enemy  compared  to  22,000  for  the 
US/FWMAF  during  the  28  Jan  - 2 Mar  fighting.  This  dramatic  shift  in 
relative  enemy  KIA  results  from  the  enemy  shift  from  border  warfare  to 
attack  of  towns  during  the  Tet  offensive.  Relative  to  US  performance, 

RVNAF  did  best  in  II  Corps.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  III  Corps  was 
clearly  borne  by  US  forces.  The  poor  III  Corps  RVNAF  performance,  com- 
bined with  the  high  pre-Tet  combat  ineffective  rating  (l4  of  49  ARVN 
battalions),  and  a high  loss  rate  (discussed  in  detail  under  both  regular  ■ 
forces  and  RF/PF)  indicates  that  a major  improvement  is  needed  with  RVNAF 
in  III  Corps. 

Regular  Forces 


a.  Strength 

We  have  pieced  together  enough  strength  data  to  assess  the 
effect  of  the  enemy  Tet  offensive  on  the  regular  forces,  to  identify 
problem  units  and  to  understand  the  rebuilding  job  to  be  done.  Table  2 
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shows  that  the  "present  for  duty”  strength  in  Army  combat  vas  7 8$  of 
authorized  strength  on  29  February  1968,  compared  to  85$  on  31  December 
1967.  Table  3 shows  that  the  present  for  duty  strength  for  the  ten  in- 
fantry divisions  hit  a reported  low  of  68$  on  10  February  1968  and  in- 
creased by  about  11,000  troops  (10$)  during  the  remainder  of  February. 

This  strength  increase  resulted  from  arrival  of  replacements  and  the 
return  of  many  troops  on  leave  or  AWOL. 

There  was  great  personnel  turbulence  in  the  ARVN  in  February.  Five 
of  the  ten  infantry  divisions  had  losses  of  at  least  10$  (counting  cas- 
ualties and  AWOL/desertion)  (Table  2).  The  Airborne  division  lost  15$ 
of  its  31  January  assigned  strength  during  February,  and  the  MACV  Report 
states  that  "35$  of  the  SM  in  the  airborne  battalions  are  replacements 
that  were  assigned  during  the  VC/NVA  Tet  offensive  without  unit  training." 
The  turbulence  will  continue  as  missing  personnel  are  officially  listed 
as  deserters  and  as  units  are  brought  up  to  previous  levels  of  present- 
for-duty.  Such  a short  term  turnover  results  in  decreased  unit  efficiency. 
Table  2 shows  tnat  the  1st,  5th  and  l8th  Divisions  all  need  rapid  increases 
in  manning,  and  then  will  require  unit  refresher  training.  MACV  estimates 
that  losses  can  be  replaced  by  May  in  I CTZ  and  by  August  in  the  remaining 
three  CTZs.  This  assumes  no  further  interruption  in  recruiting  and  train- 
ing and  no  excessive  personnel  losses. 

b.  Equipment 

RVNAF  equipment  losses  were  not  severe.  MACV  reported  that 
equipment  losses  from  1 through  23  February  for  RVNAF  were: 


Item 

Destroyed 

Severely  Damaged*  ; 

Crew  Served  Weapons 

101 

1 

_ 

Armored  Personnel  Carriers 

24 

11 

MUl  Tanks 

11 

10 

Y-100  Commando  Cars 

8 

— 1 

2-1/2  Ton  Trucks 

96 

67 

3/4  Ton  Trucks 

4l 

62 

^1/4  Ton  Trucks 

50 

39 

* MACV  estimates  50$  are  repairable 


MACV  estimates  that  some  2 r 3 months  will  be  required  for  re-equipping. 
More  importantly,  modernization  for  RVNAF  is  already  under  way  and  the 
first  increment  will  be  complete  on  1 July.  As  of  1 March,  MACV  had 
delivered  the  following  critical  items  to  RVNAF:  Mlo  rifles  - 33,288; 
PRC  25  radios  - 5 64;  M602  2-1/2  ton  trucks  - 190;  M79  grenade  launchers 
- 2073;  M60  machine  guns  - 802;  M29  mortars  - 17}  M113  APC  - 25. 
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c.  Deployment 

JUS  accomplished  a redeployment  during  the  offensive 
which  is  of  great  interest.  Table  4 shows  that  7 US  battalions  were 
added  to  I Corps  in  late  January  and  February  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  enemy  buildup  at  Khe  Sanh.  During  the  same  period,  JUS  drew  4 
battalions  from  II  CTZ  and  3 from  IV  CTZ  to  reinforce  III  Corps  with 
7 battalions.  This  troop  move  to  III  Corps  probably  reflected  JGS 
anticipation  of  and  concern  about  the  poor  III  Corps  showing  noted 
earlier.  Within  all  corps,  seme.  18  ARVN  battalions  withdrew  from 
direct  support  of  RD  to  protect  towns.  Detailed  information  about 
the  future  mission  and  present  location  of  these  battalions  is  unavail- 
able. 

Regional  and  Popular  Forces  (RF/PF) 

Regional  and  Popular  Forces  (RF/PF)  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
as  severe  losses  as  the  regular  forces,  although  reporting  is  still 
spotty.  Further,  recruits  can  replace  losses  relatively  easily  because 
less  training  is  required  for  RF/PF  operations. 

The  MACV  Report  provides  data  permitting  deeper  insight  into  RF/F-' 
effectiveness.  Table  5 shows  that  RF  performance  in  I and  II  Corps  was 
good  in  terms  of  kill  ratio  and  enemy  KIA  per  1000  RF  troops  present  for 
duty;  poor  in  III  Corps j and  mediocre  in  IV  Corps.  RF  killed  the  most 
enemy  in  the  Pleiku  and  Kontum  areas  of  II  CTZ. 

PF  performance  (Table  6)  matches  RF  performance  by  CTZ,  except  that 
I CTZ  is  better  than  II  CTZ  due  to  the  extraordinary  performance  of  PF 
units  associated  with  the  USMC  Combined  Action  Platoon  (CAP)  Program.  In 
I CTZ,  £¥  units  killed  45  VC  per  1000  PF;  III  CTZ  killed  only  l4  per  1000. 

RF/PF  weapons  loss  ratios  were  not  favorable.  Over-ail,  RF/PF  lost 
5100  weapons  while  capturing  only  2400  (see  Table  7)-  In  IV  Corps,  RF/PF 
lost  neerly  four  weapons  for  each  one  captured. 

SEAPRO  Assessment 

Can  RVNAF  perform  its  assigned  missions? 

An  estimate  of  RVNAF  status  requires  evaluation  of  its  ability 
to  perform  its  assigned  missions.  We  understand  that  the  primary  mission 
of  RVNAF  is  to  restore  security  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  to  restore 
security  in  the  heavily  populated  areas  of  the  countryside. 

RVNAF  was  unable  to  protect  the  cities  during  Tet  and  required 
massive  US  nelp  to  eject  the  enemy..  About  13  US  battalions  (10  in  Saigon 
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and  3 in  Hue)  were  committed  to  city  security  in  the  middle  of  February. 

The  RVNAF  was  dependent  on  US  help  as  long  as  the  VC/NVA  remained  deployed 
to  threaten  the  cities.  Another  attack  on  the  cities  would  probably  re- 
quire the  US  to  again  protect  them.  Protection  of  the  heavily  populated 
rural  areas  may  require  extensive  use  of  combined  US/ARVN  operations;  for 
the  next  few  months  ABVN  alone  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  aggressively  do 
this  job. 

How  soon  can  RVNAF  regain  its  pre-Tet  combat  effectiveness  posture? 

The  ARVN  took  about  the  same  casualties  (8421)  as  did  RF/PF  (8244). 
Regular  units  taking  more  than  10&  casualties  were  the  Marines,  1st  ARVN 
division,  the  51st  Regiment,  the  airborne  division,  the  armor  force,  and 
some  ranger  units.  These  are  essentially  the  units  needed  to  provide  an 
effective  regional .and  central  reserve.  Although  the  Marines,  airborne  and 
Rangers  received  personnel  replacements,  they  did  need  time  to  train  key 
NCOs  and  officers.  The  1st,  5th  and  l8th  division  slso  will  need  attention. 

Enemy  action  may  determine  how  rapidly  ARVN  recovers.  KACV 
estimates  that  the  regular  force  can  return  to  pre-Tet  efficiency  by 
August  if  the  VC/NVA  do  not  recycle  attacks  on  the  cities  or  on  RVNAF. 

If  the  VC  did  attaok  either  of  these  targets  completion  of  RVNAF  rehab- 
ilitation would  be  delayed  further. 
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KVNAF  Personnel  Authorized  and  Assigned 
31  Dec  67-29  Feb  68 


Assigned 


I/.sses 


Army 
1st  Liv 
2nd  Div 
5th  Div 
7th  Div 
9th  Div 
18th  Div 
21st  Div 
22nd  Div 
23rd  Div 
25th  Div 
42nd  Regt 
51st  Regt 
Airborne  Div 
Armo~ 

Rangers 
Special  Forces 
subtotal 
Other  Army 
total  Any 
Air  Force 
Navy 
Marine 

total  Reg. 
Regional  Force 
Popular  Force 
Total  RVNAF 


horiz^d 

31  be  c 

31  Jan 

29  Fe  b 

31  Jb:i-29 

Fee 

••.’0.  9 

of  A„ 

rh.  No.  </* 

Auth 

. No . *7o 

Auth. 

• 

T~F 

14,249 

12 ,466 

87 

11,817 

&3 

13,344 

94 

1,203 

10 

11,334 

11,013 

97 

10,684 

94 

10,803 

95 

775 

7 

11,334 

10,227 

90 

9,926 

83 

8,441 

74 

9C0 

0 

11,518 

11,378 

99 

11,302 

98 

10,778 

94 

1,242 

11 

10,879 

9,996 

92 

10,488 

96 

10,149 

93 

1,593 

15 

10,240 

9,390 

92 

9,o4o 

88 

8,4i6 

82 

694 

8 

11,513 

10,615 

92 

n ,521 

100 

10,063 

87 

1,537 

13 

11,242 

10,864 

97 

10,652 

95 

11,187 

100 

296 

3 

8,603 

9,042 

105 

8,803 

102 

6,892 

80 

554 

6 

11,513 

10,245 

89 

10,4l4 

90 

9,874 

86 

1,099 

11 

2,276 

2,035 

89 

2,119 

93 

2,305 

101 

171  . 

8 

2,823 

2,535 

90 

2,3ol 

84 

2,214 

78 

243 

10 

9,713 

7,927 

82 

9,207  ’ 

95 

8,761 

90 

1,426 

15 

6,964 

7,290 

105 

7,213 

104 

6,241 

90 

552 

8 

14,775 

12,880 

87 

12,877 

87 

13,507 

91 

910 

7 

3,101 

2,912 

_24 

2,893 

93 

2,497 

8l 

65 

2 

.152^5' 

i4o,8i5 

93 

141,317 

93 

1357472 

"89 

13,265 

9 

149,361 

162,022 

a/ 

a/ 

301,463  302,837 

16,448 

16,161 

98 

16,377 

100 

16,218 

99 

283 

2 

16,003 

15,968 

100 

16,421 

103 

16,386 

102 

192 

1 

7,321 

7,935 

109 

7,561 

103 

7,531 

103 

992 

13 

341,240  342,951 

b7 

y 

183,546  151,376 

102,182 

97,601 

3,817 

4 

160,953  148,789 

4 ’ svz. r '.'r  ■■ 

...431  >9^.9/ 

133,919c/ 

7,558 

6 

fj  Unknown;  will  require  3°.  more  days  to  determine. 

b / Not  comparable  with  authorized  or  31  Dec  totals;  excludes  Hq  and  administrative 
units  and  some  rifle  companies. 

cj  Excludes  some  platoons. 

d / £ of  31  Jan  68  Assigned  Strength. 

e/  Casualties,  AWOL  and  Deserters;  Casualties  = Army,  8421;  RF  3,000;  PF  5,244;  Other  9$3 

AWOL  & Deserters  = Army,  4844;  RF  871;  PF  2,314;  Other  484 

tj  Calculated  from  RF  company  strengths  by  CTZ. 

g/  90. 8f>  of  31  Dec  authorized  strength,  based  on  data  given  in  General  Wheeler's  report. 
hf  Calculated  from  PF  platoon  strengths  by  CTZ. 
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March  27,  1968 


p]  acetr.ents 
Jun-29  Feb 


Present  for  Duty 
31  Dac  67-29  Feb 


< present  of 
Authorize 
31  Dec  67  29  Feb 


2,C4C 

>*99 

754 

556 

797 

679 

1,117 

987 

495 

611 

1*02 

368 

1,639 


IV7O2T 


11,718  10,134 

10,242  9,728 

9,511  7,320 

10,331  g/  9,334 
9,076  g/  8,484 
8,733  7,511 

9,638g/  9,207 
9,886  10,728 

8,210 jr/  6,604 

9.302  g/  8,920 
l,848g/  2,130 

2.302  g/  2,032 
7, 193e/  7,107 
6,6l9i/  5,502 

11,695b/  12,104 
2,644'g/  2,m 
128,953  118,996 


14,724 
15,948 
5,799 

9l,558f^i86,290 


Total  17,648 
Total  8,513 
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TABLE  3 

STRENGTH  OF  TEN 
ARVN  INFANTRY  DIVISIONS 


AUTHORIZED 

pfd  y 

PFD  PER  CENT 
OF  AUTHORIZED 

31  DEC  1967  £/ 

112,435 

96,667 

86 

10  FEB  1968  */ 

112,435 

77,000 

68 

15  feb  1968  y 

112,435 

83,935  • 

75 

29  FEB  1968 

• 112,435 

87,970 

78 

~&)  Present  for  duty. 

b/  Source:  General  Wheeler's  Report. 
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TABLE  4 


us/rvn/jwmaf  dehoyment  response  by  maneuver 

BATTALION  TO  THE  ENEMY  TET  OFFENSIVE 


UsW  USMCLS/ 

AR\«£/ 

FWF^/ 

TOTAL 

I Corps 

Pre  Tet 

24 

23 

33 

4 

84 

Post  Tet 

28 

26 

34 

4 

92 

II  Corps 

Pre 

17 

30 

18 

65 

Post  t 
III  Corps 

17 

26 

18 

61 

Pre  Tet 

33 

- 

49 

4 

86 

Post  Tet 

31  . 

- 

56 

4 

91 

IV  Corps 

Pre  Tet 

5 

mm 

42 

- 

47 

Post  Tet 

6 

- 

39 

- 

45 

CW 

Pre  Tet 

79 

23 

154 

26 

282 

Post  Tet  82  26 

a / Pre  Tet  data  as  of  12  Jan. 

Post  Tet  data  as  of  29  Feb. 
b/  Pre  Tet  data  as  of  31  Dec  67. 
P'-'st  Tet  data  as  of  19  Feb  68. 

155 

26 

289 
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TABLE  5 

BF  EFFECTIVENESS  PUR  I Nr,  TEI 


CORPS 

BF  Kill  Ratio  (En/lV) 
Encity  KIA 

ix'o^ciit  for  Lucy  (31  < 

KIA/ 3.000  RF 


I 

II 

ill 

IV 

TOTAL 

3.75 

S35 

20123 

46.3 

6.36 

4132 

p^l  '•;)l 

I80.9 

‘ ^7 

543 
20073 
27.0 

1.16 

1291 

?r;/2 

44.6 

2.68 

6901 

oi  ^0  0 

75.6 

TABLE  6 

PF  EFFECTIVENESS  during  TET 


CORPS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

TOTAL 

PF  Kill  Rstio  (Bn/?r) 
Enemy  KIA 

Present  for  Duty  (31  jan) 
KIA/lOOO  PF 

1.45 

1043 

23370 

44.6 

1.10 

74? 

28334 

23.4 

.36 

297 

21685 

13.7 

.64 

1221 

51767 

23.6 

.81 

3308 

125156 

26.4 

m 
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RVNAF  EFFECTIVENESS:  AN  UPDATE 


Summari 


In  the  first  8 months  of  1968  RVNAF  killed  enemy  at  three 
times  the  1967  monthly  rate  while  US  forces  increased  their  kill 
rate  2.8  times.  Eliminating  the  effects  of  Tet>  ARVN  battalions 
since  March  have  been  56%  as  effective  as  US  battalions  in  kill- 
ing the  enemy  versus  48%  last  year.  (RVNAF  forces  consistently 
perform  above  the  MACV  calculated  31%  equivalency  rating.)  This 
better  performance  by  ARVN  is  equivalent  to  getting  the  output  of 
an  additional  16  US  battalions  against  the  enemy.  Staved  another 
way > improved  RVNAF  performance  and  increased  RVNAF  size  have 
added  the  equivalent  of  almost  200 >000  Americans  between 
31  Dec  67  and  31  Aug  68. 

The  Analytical  Approach 

This  updates  our  earlier  approach*  to  evaluating  RVNAF 
effectiveness  by  comparing  Vietnamese  operational  achievement 
to  that  of  US  forces.  We  recognize  that  this  appraisal  is  in- 
complete because  it  fails  to  measure  performance  of  the  different 
types  of  missions  assigned  to  the  various  forces  (e.g.,  pro- 
vision of  territorial  security,  protection  of  a key  installation, 
etc.).  Data  presently  available  do  not  support  a more  oompre- 
hensive  evaluation. 

We  also  recognize  that  our  method  does  not  relate  RVNAF 
performance  to  a standard  which  we  can  expect  them  to  attain. 
Rather,  we  are  comparing  RVNAF  performance  to  their  capability^ 
as  estimated  by  MACV.  Since  determining  military  capability  is 
at  best  inexact  and  highly  theoretical,  we  expect  our  results 
to  be  subject  to  several  qualifications. 


Capability  Estimate 

A ?'ecent  MACV  study**  assessed  the  relative  capability  of 
US  and  ARVN  battalions  with  respect  to  the  following  five 


* August  1967  & February  1968  SEA  Analysis  Report  articles 
on  RVNAF  Status.  ~ 

**  MACEVAL  Study  No,.  2-68,  "Capability  Study  of  US  and  ARVN 
Infantry  Battalions"  (C) . 
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vc/nva  killed  per  thousand  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH  a/ 


KVHAF 


VC/NVA  Killed  a/ 

Avg  Strength  (OOO)  b / 
VC/KVA  KIA  Per  1000  Str 


1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

7323 

609 

8179 

608 

6751 

612 

7592 

630 

12 

13 

11 

12 

VC/NVA  Killed  2/ 

Avg  Strength  (000)  h/ 
VC/NVA  KIA  Per  1000  Str 

Effectiveness  of  RVNAF 
Compared  to  US  ($) 


12477  13665  11024  12370  12384 

412  438  459  472  445 

30  31  24  26  28 

4o  43  46  46  43 


Source;^  JCS  GUAVA  Computer  File,  based  on  OPREP-5.  ly66  and  1967  data  are 
VC/NVA  killed  in  friendly  offensive  actions,  whereas  1968  data  are  total 
VC/NVA  killed. 

bj  Based  on  figures  in  Table  2 of  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary, 
c/  Estimated  using  July  and  August  data. 
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TABLE  2 

VC/:iVA  KILLED  IN  BATTALION  SIZED  AND  LARGER  OPERATIONS' 
(By  ARVN  and  US  Maneuver  Battalion  Equivalents) 


1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

CY  67 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

1967 

Avg 

; 1st sJ 
Qtr 

CY  68 

2nd  3rd^/ 

Qtr  Qtr 

1968 

Avg?/ 

Enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  a J 

5005 

5496 

4689 

4990 

5045 

11932 

9314 

10623 

Avg  Maneuver  Bn 

(Adjusted)  b / 

qP 

98 

98 

98 

98 

99 

101 

103 

102 

KEA/Maneuver  Bn 

PX 

56 

48 

51 

51 

118 

90 

104 

Enemy  KIA  by  US  a / 

1C571 

102J' 

8718 

10501 

10018 

57989 

28522 

16682 

22602 

Avg  Manuever  Bns  b / 

89 

91 

94 

98 

93 

113 

12C 

124 

122 

KIA/Maneuver  Bn 

119 

13 

93 

107 

108 

248 

238 

135 

185 

Effectiveness  of 
RVNAF  Compared  to 

48 

48 

us  ($) 

50 

52 

•50 

67. 

56 

a/  Source:  JC3 -GUAVA  based  on  OMEP-5* 

b / Source:  JC3-J3.  Avera  .£  present  for  duty  strength  of  an  ARVN  battalion  is 

.6  the  strength  of  a US  Array  battalion;  figures  shown  represent  .6  of  ARVN 
maneuver  battalions  available.  Conversely,  USMC  maneuver  battalions  are 
one- third  larger  than  US  Army  battalions  and  are  therefore  counted  as  1.33 
USA  battalion  equivalents. 

c / ARVN  results  are  not  completely  reported  in  GUAVA  for  the  1st  Qtr;  there  is 
~ a known  underreporting  of  total  enemy  KIA  of  50$  for  the  quarter  in  the 
portion  of  the  file  from  which  we  derived  this  figure, 
d / Estimated  using  July  and  August  KIA  data  and  end  of  July  maneuver  battalion 
data. 

e/  Calculated  as  a 2nd  and  3rd  Qtr  average  only. 
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functions  of  land  warfare:  firepower,  mobili+y,  command  and  con- 

trol, intelligence  and  service  support.  MACV  measured  the  cap- 
ability of  US  and  ARVN  organizations  in  different  environments 
(each  Vietnamese  CTZ)  and  in  the  type  of  operation  relevant  to 
each  corps.  MACV  found  that  the  relative  capability  of  a US 
infantry  battalion  is  3.2  times  that  of  an  ARVN  battalion.  The 
MACV  model  indicated  that  we  achieve  greatest  improvement  in 
RVNAF  capability  by  increasing  organic  firepower.  The  moderniza- 
tion program  is  designed  to  do  precisely  this. 

US-RVNAF  Operational  Indicator  Comparison 

We  do  not  have  the  data  to  compare  ARVN  battalions  directly 
with  US  battalions;  we  are  limited  to  comparing  overall  RVNAF 
performance  to  US  performance.*  Table  1 shows  that  RVNAF  relative 
effectiveness  per  1000  man  rose  from  an  average  of  44%  in  1967  to 
a peak  of  72%  during  the  quarter  in  which  the  Tet  offensive 
occurred.  The  number  of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces  tripled  while 
those  killed  by  RVNAF  increased  to  almost  four  times  the  1967 
averages . During  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  the  number  of  enemy 
killed  by  both  US  forces  and  RVNAF  fell,  but  the  RVNAF  rate 
remained  at  double  the  196?  average.  US.  performance  dropped 
slowly  in  the  2nd  quarter  so  that  RVNAF  relative  effectiveness 
fell  to  43%  in  the  2nd  cuarter,  but  rose  to  67%  in  the  3rd 
quarter  as  the  number  of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces  declined 
more  sharply  than  the  number  killed  by  the  RVNAF.. 

Eattal ion  and  Larger  Operations 

Data  on  VC/NVA  combat  deaths  in  the  ground  operations  computer 
file  is  incomplete  for  the  first  quarter  of  1968  as  R’.TNAF  report- 
ing was  incomplete  during  .he  Tet  period.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  calculate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Vietnamese 
battalions  to  US  for  this  period.  For  1967  (see  Table  2) , we 
find  the  weighted  average  of  48%  effectiveness  for  regular  Vietnamese 
battalions  consistent  with  the  43%  overall  RVNAF  effectiveness 
figure  and  we  find  the  1968  2nd  quarter  and  3rd  quarter  large 
unit  results  consistent  with  those  for  the  overall  force. 


* Given' the  large  number  of  RF/PF  with  lower  military  capability 
than  ARVN,  this  technique  should  understate  Vietnamese  battalion 
performance. 
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Table  3 shows  trends  in  large  unit  operations  initiated  by 
US  and  Vietnamese  forces : 


1.  AWN  operations  decreased  from  an  average  of  11  battalion 
days  per  operation  in  1967  to  5 battalion  days  in  1968.  US  oper- 
ations increased  from  an  average  55  battalion  days  per  operation 
in  1967  to  105  in  196f . In  1968,  the  number  of  ARVN  operations 
has  increased  89%  while  battalion  days  have  decreased  3%.  The 
trend  we  noted  in  1967  toward  longer  US  operations  and  shorter 
ARVN  operations  was  accentuated  during  1968. 

2.  ARVN  operational  days  of  contact  increased  42%  in  1968 
while  US  days  of  contact  increased  only  22%.  Thus,  US  days  of 
contact  are  only  72%  mere  than  ARVN  in  1968  versus  double  them 
in  1967.  a/  ARVN  operational  contact  days  increased  each  quarter 
in  1968  wITich  indicates  that  ARVN  is  finding  the  enemy  better 
this  year . 

3.  ARVN  captured  131%  more  enemy  weapons  in  1968  than  in 
1967,  while  US  forces  captured  187%  more. 

We  previously  reported  that  RVNAF  performance  in  II  and  III 
Corpi/ falls  behind  its  per  fora  .nice  in  the  other  two  corps.  Table 
4 shows  that  RVNAF  performance  picked  up  sharply  in  III  CTZ  during 
the  first  half  of  1968,  due  to  the  Tet  and  May  offensives,  but 
reverted  to  low  levels  in  July  and  August.  The  number  of  VC/NVA 
killed  by  ARVN  in  II  CTZ  remained  low  throughout  the  period,  but 
) performance  in  terms  of  kill  ratios  and  kills  per  day  of  contact 
were  quite  good  for  an  area  in  which  little  enemy  activity  was 
occurring. 

Small  Unit  Actions 


The  enemy  KIA  rate  in  RVNAF  small  unit  actions  dropped  from 
a quarterly  average  of  2440  in  1967  to  314  in  1968  (Table  5). 

The  1968  US  rate  drops  by  a factor  of  two  after  >he  first  quarter. 
RVNAF  ceased  to  kill  the  enemy  in  small  unit  actions  at  a rate 
comparable  to  US  forces  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1968.  The 
reasons  for  the  precipitous  drop  in  RVNAF  and  US  small  unit  per- 
formance are  unknown. 


57  Conduct  of:  only  one  operation  Toan  Thang  (Resolved  to  Win)  in 
III  CTZ  has  led  to  low  US  reporting  of  this  indicator, 
h/  See  our  article,  "RVNAF  Status  - CY  67",  in  the  February  1968 
SEA  Analysis  Report,  p.  20, 
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TAB  LIC  3 


TRENDS  IN  LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS  0/ 
{"Weekly  Average?) 


32§Z 

lit 2nd 3rd 4th Wkly  1st 
Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Avg  Qtr 


Number  of  Operations 
ARVN 
US 


Bp.  Dav.-  of  Operation 
ARVN 
US 


Bn  Days  Per  Operation 
ARVN 
US 


Operational  Days  Contact  c/ 
ARVN 
US 


VC/KVA  KIA 
By  ARVN 
By  US 


Kill  Ratio  (Sn/Fr) 
ARTS 
US 


VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Day  of  Contact 
ARVN 
US 


VC/NVA  Weapons  Losses 
To  ARVN 
To  US 


64 

51 

64 

66 

61 

9 

9 

11 

10 

10 

637 

680 

680 

589 

647 

456 

511 

537 

654 

540 

10 

13 

11 

9 

11 

51 

57 

49 

65 

54 

44 

48 

51 

49 

48 

87 

97 

97 

107 

97 

385 

423 

361 

384 

388 

813 

791 

671 

808 

771 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

5-9 

6.2 

8.0 

5.9 

7.3 

6.3 6.8 

8.8 

8.8 

7.1 

7.8 

8.1 

9.3 

8.2 

6.9 

7-6 

7.9 

135 

92 

120 

160 

127 

225 

348 

188 

263 

256 

1069 

3rd  o/  WkJTT 
Qtr  Avg 


a/  Sourer; ' JCS  GUAVA  file,  based  on  CPREP-5.  __  . . , 

b/  Includes  an  estimated  figure  for  US  deaths  in  Search  and.  Destroy  Provincial 

operations  in  III  CTZ  in  October  1967 . ^ ^ 

c / a contact  is  an  action  which  results  in  the  application  of  firepower  by 

either  VC  or  friendly  forces.  An  operational  day  of  contact  for  a large  unit 
operation  is  credited  for  each  24  hour  period  in  which  contact  during  that 
operation  has  been  made . 

d/  The  ARVH  figure  for  tae  1st  Qtr  is  underreported  by  as  much  as  pL>,:. 
ej  Estimated  using  July  and  August  di  .a. 
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TABLE  4 


LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS 
(Weekly  Average 

I II 

Corps  Corns 

IN  1968 

III 

Corps 

a/ 

IV 

Corps 

Countrywide 

Operational  Days  of  Contact 

ARVN 

1st  Qtr 

10 

6 

13 

23 

52 

2nd  Qtr 

11 

4 

18 

37 

70 

jrd  Qtr  b j 

12 

8 

17 

45 

82 

US 

1st  Qtr 

49 

20 

43 

11 

123 

2nd  Qtr 

71 

22 

He / 

14 

118 

3rd  Qtr  b/ 

6'8 

27 

71/ 

11 

113 

vc/nva  kia 

- ARVN 

1st  Qtr 

176 

68 

211 

202 

657 

2nd  Qtr 

330 

22 

282 

284 

918 

3rd  Qtr  b / 

272 

. 72 

59 

298 

701 

US 

1st  Qtr 

■98 6 

299 

760 

108 

2153 

2nd  Qtr 

1226 

155 

717 

96 

2194 

3rd  Qtr  b / 

72  6 

56 

4nt 

63 

1256 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 
ARVN' 

1st  Qtr 

8.6 

6.6 

6.7 

5.7 

6.7 

2nd  Qtr 

7.3 

2.1 

6.6 

5.1 

6.0 

3rd  Qtr  b / 

6.9 

6.9 

4.6 

7.2 

6.7 

US 

1st  Qtr 

9.6 

12.1 

10.7 

9.3 

10.3 

2nd  Qtr 

7.8 

6.8 

11.7 

9.9 

8.8 

3rd  Qtr  b / 

10.8 

4.4 

8.8 

17.0 

9.6 

VC/NVA  KCA  Per  D»v  ct* 

Contact 

ARVN 

1st  Qtr 

17.4 

12.4 

15.8 

8.7 

12.6 

2nd  Qtr 

28.8 

5.3 

15.9' 

7.6 

13.0 

3rd  Qtr  b/ 

16.4 

9.1 

3.5 

6.6 

8.5 

US 

1st  Qtr 

20.3 

14.8 

17.5 

10.0 

17.5 

2nd  Qtr 

17.2 

7.1 

64.7 

7.1 

18.7 

3rd  Qtr  b/ 

10.8 

2.1 

59.6 

5.5 

11.2 
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TABLE  4 
(Continued) 

LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS  IK  1968  a/ 
(Weekly  Average) 

I II  III  IV 

Corps  Corps  Corps  Corps 


Countrywide 


Weapons  Captux'ed 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 


a/ Source: JCS  GUAVA  File  based  on  OPREP  5. 
b / Estimated  from  Jul-Aug  68  data. 

c / Low  because  only  one  operation  is  reported  for  US. 


TABLE  5 

VC/NVA  KILLED  IN  SMALL  UNIT  ACTIONS 


1967  1968 

1st  2nd  3rd-  4th  1967  1st  2nd  3rd 

Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Avg  Qxr  Qtr  Qtr 


RVNAF 


VC/NVA  KIA  a / 2313  2683  2062  2602  24l6 
Avg  Strength  (000)  b/  60 9 608  612  630  615 
VC/NVA  KIA  Per  1000  Strength  4 4 3 4 4 


VC/NVA  KIA  a / 1906  3383  2306  1869  2366 
Avg  Strength  (000)  b/  412  438  459  472  445 
VC/NVA  KIA  Per  1000  Strength  58545 


1793  1036 
52 6 537 

3 2 


a / Source:  JCS  GUAVA^  ™ 

b/  Source:  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 

c/  Estimated  by  using  July  and  August  data. 
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Table  6 presents  other  data  which  were  cited  in  the  past 
to  show  improvements  in  RVNAF.  It  shows: 

1.  A 24%  increase  in  the  net  desertion  rate  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  CY  68  to  11.8  desertions  per  mohth  per  3000  men 
versus  a 9.5  rate  in  1967.  The  July /August  average  of  15  is  the 
highest  since  the  redefinition  and  crack-down  on  desertions  in 
mid- 19 6 6 . 


2.  A 26%  increase  in  the  number  of  RVNAF  missing  in  action 
from  585  per  quarter  in  1967  to  740  in  1968.  However,  Tet  accounted 
for  the  increase.  The  2nd  quarter  was  back  at  near  Drior  year 
levels. 

Conclusions 


We  have  consistently  found  that  RVNAF  effectiveness,  measured 
in  enemy  KIA  per  1000  RVNAF,  better  than  40%  of  US  forces.  In 
1968,  ARVN  battalions*  kill  56%  as  many  VC  as  do  US  battalions. 
This  is  consistently  better  than  we  should  expect  them  to  do 
measured  on  the  basis  of  the  MACEVAL  capability  rating. 

Table  7 shows  that  this  improvement  in  ARVN  battalion 
effectiveness  in  large  unit  operations  is  equivalent  to 
adding  16  US  Army  maneuver  battalions.  Measured  another  way, 
the  RVNAF  expansion  and  better  performance  in  1968  are  equivalent 
to  the  results  which  194,000  more  Americans  would  contribute. 

RVNAF  has  contributed  77%  of  the  US  troop  equivalents  and  50%  of 
the  US  Army  battalion  equivalents  to  the  total  force  increase 
between  31  December  and  31  August  1968. 

We  are  delighted  by  the  35%  increase  in  RVNAF  effectiveness, 
the  17%  improvement  in  ARVN  large  unit  operations,  and  by  the 
trend  of  increasing  ARVN  operational  days  of  contact.  RVNAF 
better  performance  in  1968  puts  nearly  as  much  additional  ground 
force  pressure  on  the  enemy  as  US  forces  did.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  the  decline  in  enemy  KIA  in  small  unit  operations  and  great 
increase  in  RVNAF  net  desertions  require  immediate  command 
attention. 


* Adjusted  for  strength  differences  from  US  battalions. 
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'iii'ULiiiifu.  TABLE  6 
RVNAF  DESERTIONS,  MIA  AND  WINS  CAPTURED /LOST 


RVNAF 

Desertion  Rate/lOOO  a / 
RVNAF  MIA 

WPNS  Captured/WPNS  Lost 


2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

1st 

Qtr 

21 

13 

11 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

507 

627 

760 

788 

422 

358 

773 

1455 

2 

1 

2 

1.5 

NA 

a/  Gross  desertion  rate  for  19 66.  Net  desertion  rate  for  1967  and  1968.  Desert i 
b/  Estimated  by  using  July  and  preliminary  August  data. 


TABLE  7 

STRENGTH  STATED  IN 
US  EQUIVALENTS 


US 

RVNAF  b/ 
FW  C / 

Total 


31  Dec  67 
TrObps  Bns  a/ 

485.6  11C 

276.5  53 

59.4 26 

821.5  189 


31  Aug  68 
Troops  Bns  a/ 

538.3  124 

471.0  69 

65.5  28 

1074.8  221 


% Cha 
Troops 


+10.9 

+70.3 

+10.3 


+30.8 


Basic  battalion  is  the  US  Army  battalion,  US  Marine  battalions 
~ as  1.33  USA  battalions  based  on  manpower  differences, 
b/  Strengths  computed  on  effectiveness  data  derived  in  Tables  1 an 
C/  FW  troops  assumed  equal  to  US  and  FW  battalions  are  treated  as 
to ' one  US  Army  battalion. 
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ARMY  COMMENTS  ON  SEPTEMBER  1963  ARTICLES 

w'e  received  the  following  commencs  on  3 September  Analysis  Report 
articles  from  the  Army  Staff: 

"The  September  issue  of  your  Southeast  Asia  Analysis 
Report  contains  a number  of  interesting  and  useful  articles. 

The  value  of  these  articles  lies  in  the  presentation  of  po- 
tentially useful  data  and  the  fresh  look  given  to  many  old 
problems.  I find,  however,  that  three  of  the  articles  appear 
. to  warrant  comment  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  interested  readers. 

"Military  Initiative  in  South  Vietnam  (page  6) 

This  article  purports  to  show  that  it  is  the  VC/NVA  who 
have  the  military  initiative  in  South  Vietnam  and  bases  this 
conclusion  on  a study  of  the  opposing  forces  ability  to  con- 
trol casualties.  There  is  a serious  doubt  that  control  of  cas- 
ualties is  a 'good  measure  of  military  initiative';  for  example, 
efforts  to  conserve  casualties  may  do  little  to  extend  control 
over  the  combat  situation.  Said  another  way,  a side  which  uses 
its  'military  initiative'  principally  to  avoid  combat  is  not 
trying  to  dominate  the  battlefield  but  only  to  maintain  a pres- 
ence there;  this  is  not  military  initiative.  I do  not  believe 
that  the  VC/NVA  dominate  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam  nor  do  I 
agree  that  their  willingness  to  stand  and  fight,  or  even  their 
decisions  to  attack,  are  entirely  voluntary.  Perhaps  a better 
measure  of  military  initiative  could  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  relative  ability  to  successfully  engage  an  opponent  in 
decisive  combat.  This  might  be  done  by  comparing  the  rate  of 
casualty  fluctuations  to  fluctuations  in  opposing  initiatives. 

"Even  assuming  that  ability  to  control  casualties  is  a 
good  measure  of  military  initiative,  the  finding  of  the  article 
is  erroneous  in  that  the  analysis  is  fallacious.  The  analysis 
attempts  to  determine  military  initiative  by  comparing  fluctuations 
of  opposing  military  actions  with  fluctuations  in  casualties.  How- 
ever, the  measure  of  military  activity  used  is  friendly  large  unit 
operations  (number,  number  with  contact,  and  battalion  days  on 
operations)  for  friendly  forces,  and  attacks  for  enemy  forces. 

These  representations  of  military  activity  are  not  comparable; 
this  system  of  measurement,  for  instance,  could  give  the  same 
weight  to  an  enemy  squad-size  attack  as  it  does  to  a three- 
division  friendly  operation.  Even  friendly  'operations  with 
contact'  is  not  a comparable  measure  of  friendly  military 
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activity  because  an  operation  qualifies  under  this  category 
if  it  has  one  or  more  contacts  ir.  a day  (it  could  have  had  a 
dozen  and  be  enumerated  as  or.e  operation  with  contact).  Even 
comparing  battalion  days  on  operations  with  enemy  attacks  is 
not  valid,  although,  as  recognized  in  the  article,  its  corre- 
lation with  casualties  is  better.  To  be  comparable  an  enemy 
attack,  which  is  an  enemy  initiated  contact , must  be  compared 
to  a friendly  initiated  contact. 

"In  summary,  the  premise  that  ability  to  control  casualties 
, is  a good  measure  of  military  initiative  is  questionable,  and 
the  tests  applied  to  measure  relative  degrees  of  'military 
initiative'  are  invalid  due  tc  lack  of  comparability  in  measure- 
ment of  the  tempo  of  military  operations  of  opposing  forces. 

"Artillery  Support  for  R7NAF  (page  19) 

This  article  is  premature.  It  implies  that  the  distri- 
bution of  artillery  support  is  improper,  but  admittedly  con- 
tains no  examination  of  mice  basis  of  distribution.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  article,  a great  deal  more  information  is  needed  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  meaningful  conclusion.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  better  tc  sirpjLy  state  the  facts  available, 
drawing  no  conclusions,  or  withhold  the  article  until  sufficient 
information  to  evaluate  the  situation  was  available.  In  addition 
to  examination  of  raw  ammunition  expenditures  data,  a look  at 
missions,  organization  for  ccmiat,  firing  restrictions,  targets, 
and  other  fire  support  means  available  would  add  much  to  a study 
of  the  adequacy  of  artillery  support. 

"RVNAF  Effectiveness:  An  Update  (page  36) 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  improved  effectiveness 
of  RVNAF,  caution  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  it  is  not 
over-rated.  This  is  particularly  true  when  considering  the  cur- 
rent high  level  emphasis  on  developing  the  RVNAF  tc  take  over 
more  of  the  war  from  US  Forces. 

"The  evaluation  of  RVNAF  contained  in  this  article  bases 
its  primary  conclusions  on  the  number  of  enemy  killed;  it  over- 
looks friendly  losses.  The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
missions  assigned  to  various  forces  have  not  been  considered, 
yet  this  fact  has  been  omitted  from  the  summary  and  conclusions. 
Additionally,  other  indicators  such  as  leadership,  morale,  train- 
ing, and  aggressiveness  vhich  must  be  included  in  a full  evalua- 
tion have  not  been  considered.  Based  on  the  facts  presented,  this 
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article  can  only  conclude  that  RVNAF  has  killed  more  enemy 
recently;  this  suggests  an  improved  capability  to  perform 
the  missions  assigned  during  this  period.  An  examination 
of  its  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  performing  various 
missions  might  prove  useful  as  we  look  to  the  assumption  by 
RVNAF  of  greater  military  responsibility  in  Vietnam. 

"Expressing  increased  RVNAF  strength  ana  effectiveness 
(based  on  enemy  killed),  in  terms  of  US  force  equivalents,  is 
invalid,  and  tends  to  be  misleading.  As  emphasized  earlier, 
to  omit  consideration  of  assigned  missions  and  other  influenc- 
ing factors,  and  without  evaluating  the  capability  to  perform 
missions  currently  assigned  to  US  units,  it  is  inappropriate 
to  rate  RVNAF  in  terms  of  US  equivalency.  Equating  this  im- 
proved RVNAF  effectiveness  to  US  units  suggests  that  the 
RVNAF  is  now  able  to  assume  tasks  assigned  to  the  stated  number 
of  US  units  — this  is  not  proven  in  this  article,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly not  true  at  this  time. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  greater  number  of  enemy  killed 
by  the  RVNAF,  while  encouraging,  is  not  a true  measure  of  its 
overall  effectiveness.  Other  tests  must  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine its  current  and  projected  capability  to  perform  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  missions  which  it  must  assume  if  US  and 
Free  World  forces  are  to  be  phased  down." 

SEAPRO  COMMENTS 


Military  Initiative 


The  treatment  of  military  initiative  suggested  in  the  comments  fits 
a conventional  limited  war  such  as  the  one  in  Korea.  There  the  "relative 
ability  to  successfully  engage  an  opponent  in  decisive  combat"  did  constitute 
military  initiative  for  either  side.  But  we  wonder  if  the  same  holds  true 
in  the  Vietnam  war  where  many  of  the  principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  pro- 
tracted conflict  seem  to  explain  enemy  strategy  best. 

We  suspect  that  the  jability  to  control  casualties  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  overall  enemy  strategy  in  Vietnam.  His  attacks  and  other  activities 
are  designed  to  have  the-  maximum  psychological  impact  by  inflicting  heavy 
allied  casualties,  projecting  an  aura  of  countrywide  strength  find  continual 
presence,'  and  gradually  reducing  the  US  will  to  continue.  This  in  turn  im- 
plies that  the  enemy  must  expend  his  resources  at  a rate  low  enough  for  him 
to  hold  out  longer  than  the  allies.  It  must  be  clear  to  him  after  his  spring 
offensive  that  he  cannot  vin  by  engaging  us  in  short,  decisive  combat  and  that 
he  must  frame  his  strategy  within  the  rules  of  protracted  conflict.  In  such 
a conflict,  control  of  the  casualty  rates  is  critical. 
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The  comments  also  suggest  that  the  only  comparable  measure  of  operations 
is  enemy  initiated  contacts  and  friendly  initiated  contacts.  This  reasoning 
assumes  that  the  "contacts  per  operation  rate"  for  VC/NVA  and  friendly  forces 
are  identical,  but  they  clearly  are  non.  Most  of  the  time  on  friendly  opera- 
tions (large  or  small)  is  spent  looking  for  the  enemy  and  the  resulting  con- 
tacts per  operation  rate  is  low.  Or.  the  other  hand,  few  VC/NVA  operations 
do  not  produce  contact.  The  comparison  suggested  in  the  comments  would  over- 
look the  vast  amount  of  friendly  operational  effort  that  produces  no  contact 
and  thus  would  wash  out  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

The  fact  that  the  VC/lTVA  can  nearly  always  find  us  and  we  usually  can't 
find  him  unless  he  wants  us  to  or  our  intelligence  is  exceptionally  good,  is 
at  the  heart  of  military  initiative  in  Vietnam.  The  implicit  assumption  in 
the  comments  is  that  both  sides  are  operating  under  identical  objectives, 
strategy,  and  tactics  as  in  a conventional  war.  Under  these  conditions, 
contact  per  operation  rates  might  be  approximately  equivalent  and  the  ability 
to  engage  in  decisive  combat  would  be  critical  to  both  sides. 

Artillery  Support  for  RVNAF 

Our  article  contained  data  which  show  that  the  volume  and  weight  of 
artillery  support  for  RVNAF  is  much  less  than  that  for  U3  forces.  We 
acknowledge  that  we  lack  the  information  necessary  for  a thorough  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  of  RVNAF  artillery  support,  and  of  the  distribution  of  fire 
support  between  US  and  RVNAF.  Nevertheless,  available  data  strongly  suggest 
that  artillery  support  for  RVNAF  nay  not  be  adequate.  Further  examination 
of  the  problem  is  required.  More  data  on  the  artillery  support  for  RVNAF 
would  be  most  useful. 

RVNAF  Effectiveness 


The  article  does  not  overlook  lossts;  Table  3 (page  hi)  indicates  that 
the  ARVN  enemy  kill  ratio  in  large  operations  improved.  We  have  addressed 
the  RVNAF  leadership  problems  in  the  June  and  August  reports.  We  agree 
that  an  examination  of  RVNAF' s demonstrated  effectiveness  in  performing 
various  missions  would  prove  useful  in  evaluating  RVNAF' s ability  to  assume 
greater  military  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  Data  for  this  is  sparce  at  the 
moment,  but  should  become  available  as  we  get  information  from  MACV's  new 
reporting  system  for  RVNAF  forces. 

We  compared  the  performance  of  RVNAF  ground  forces  in  killing  VC/NVA 
with  the  IB  performance  in  two  ways.  First,  we  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  Vietnamese  ground  force  battalions  to  US  battalions.  We  found  that  in 
1968  the  Vietnamese  performance  in  killing  VC/NVA  increased  more  than  the 
US  performance,  and  that  it  would  have  taken  16  additional  US  maneuver 
battalions  to  kill  the  additional  VC/lTVA,  if  the  RVNAF  kill  rate  had  not 
improved.  Second,  u comparison  of  total  enemy  killed  by  all  RVNAF  forces 
to  those  killed  by  all  US  forces  indicated  that  the  improved  Vietnamese 
performance  was  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  19*4, 000  US  troops. 
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In  addition,  the  article  pointed  out  that  RVNAF  battalions  on  average 
have  been  consistently  filling  VC/NVA  at  a significantly  higher  rate  than 
the  MACV  ARVN  capability  model  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Aside  from  being 
unable  to  undertake  long  field  operations,  many  Vietnamese  battalions  pre- 
sently perform  much  the  same  missions  that  US  forces  do.  The  low  level 
of  support  and  fire  power  provided  Vietnamese  forces  may  help  account  for 
the  greater  time  their  battalions  spend  on  static  security  and  training 
missions  and  for  their  reported  lack  of  aggressiveness.  If  true,  providing 
better  support  and  fire  power  to  RVNAF  forces  may  enable  them  to  perform 
missions  now  entrusted  to  IB  forces  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise  expect. 
We  think  that  attempting  to  state  RVNAF  improvement  in  terms  of  US  force 
equivalents  is  a useful  way  to  gain  perspective  on  the  rate  of  improvement 
as  the  RVNAF  modernization  and  improvement  programs  proceed. 
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ARVN  PERFORM Ai  CE  IN  COMBINED  OPERATIONS 

Summary 

Combined  operations  data  for  the  past  two  years  indicate 
that  ARVN  generally  has  kill  ratios  in  combined  operations 
equal  to  or  lower  than  its  kill  ratios  in  separate  operations . 
Conversely , kill  r<  >ios  for  US  forces  generally  go  up  in  com- 
bined operation j.  A smaller  proportion  of  combined  operations 
get  air  support  than  do  separate  operations . The  foregoing 
findings  and  others  below  are  hignly  tentative  because  combined 
operations  are  not  well  reported. 

Detailed  Analysis  l/ 

Table  1 shows  data  over  the  last  two  years  from  66  operations  positively 
identified  as  combined  by  a hand  match  of  operations  reports  from  the  JCS 
GUAVA  computer  file.  These  operations  cover  344  operational  weeks. 

The  data  indicate  that  ARVN  kill  ratios  did  not  increase  in  combined 
operations,  except  in  the  first  half  of  1967  when  the  ratio  rose  from  6:1 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1966  to  10. 5 to  1.  Thri  jghout  the  rest  of  the  2 year 
period,  the  ARVN  kill  ratios  in  combined  and  separate  operations  were  about 
equal  at  6 to  1.  US  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  about  33$  better 
on  average  in  combined  operations  (11:1  vs  8:1). 

More  significant  is  the  proportion  of  total  enemy  killed  by  US  forces. 
In  combined  operations  the  US  accounted  for  69$  of  the  total  enemy  KIA  in 
4th  quarter  1966,  63%  in  1967,  and  3p$  in  1968.  In  separate  operations, 
the  percentage  remained  at  about  64$  in  1966-67*  rising  to  12%  in  1968.  N 
These  results  could  stem  from  faulty  reporting  in  which  US  forces  received 
credit  for  enemy  which  ARVN  actually  killed.  To  offset  such  a possibility, 
ve  looked  at  the  ARVN  and  US  proportion  of  friendly  KIA  in  the  operations. 

Table  1 indicates  that  the  proportion  of  f xendly  KIA  is  lower  for  ARVN 
in  combined  than  separate  operations.  Moreover,  the  trend  is  for  the  ARVN 
to  lose  proportionately  less  than  US  forces  in  both  types  of  operations.  In 
separate  US  and  ARVN  large  scale  operations,  the  ARVN  sustained  45$  of  the 
total  US/ARVN  KEA  in  4th  quarter  1966,  38$  in  1967  and  36$  in  1968.  Combined 
operations  show  a sharper  downtrend:  47$  in  4th  quarter  1966,  36$  in  3.967 

and  only  25$  in  1968. 

3 J For  the  purpose  of  thiB  analysis,  combined  operations  are  those  reported 
in  the  OEREP-5  reporting  system  and  inserted  into  the  JCS  GUAVA  computer 
file.  In  Table  1,  the  operations  were  hand  matched  to  ensure  that  both 
ARVN  and  US  reported  them  as  combined  and  that  they  occurred  in  the  sane 
location  at  the  same  time.  In  Table  2,  the  operations  were  simply  re- 
ported as  combined  by  either  ARVN  or  us 
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Kill  PATIOS 

COMBINED  - SEPARATE  OPERATIONS 


COMBUED  _______  SEPARATE 


US 

AP.VCi 

US 

ARVN 

US 

VC 

Ratio 

arvn 

VC 

Ratio 

US 

VC 

Ratio 

ARVN 

VC 

Ratio 

1366 
4th  Qtr 

KIA 

KIA 

En/US 

KIA 

KIA 

Sn/ARVN 

KIA 

m 

En/US 

m 

KIA 

Bn/ARVK 

138 

1559 

11:1 

120 

715 

6:1 

611 

4883 

8:1 

597 

2830 

6:1 

$ of  Total 

53 

69 

47 

31 

55 

63 

45 

37 

1967 
1st  Qtr 

125 

1135 

9:1 

89 

945 

11:1 

9h3 

8469 

9:1 

623 

3785 

6:1 

2nd  Qtr 

42 

362 

9:1 

5 

46 

9:1 

1383 

8695 

6:1 

821 

5183 

6:1 

3rd  Qtr 

20 

270 

13:1 

13 

75 

6:1 

1221 

8786 

7:1 

840 

5160 

6:1 

4th  Qtr 

2 

18 

9:1 

0 

2 

2:0 

1645 

10236 

6:1 

856 

4990 

6:1 

Total 

w 

w 

9:1 

107 

106c 

10:1 

5192 

36186 

7:1 

3140 

19118 

6:1 

$ of  Total 

64 

63 

36 

37 

62 

65 

38 

35 

1968 


1st  Qtf 

DATA 

NOT 

A V A I L A 2 

L S 

2696 

23040 

10:1 

1201 

79H 

7:1 

2nd  Qtr 

251 

3277 

13:1 

69 

460 

6:1 

3112 

26156 

8:1 

1677 

9827 

6:1 

3rd  Qtr 

118 

1209 

10:1 

57 

347 

6:1 

1579 

15520 

10:1 

1303 

8783 

7:1 

Total 

"W 

T# 

12:1 

126 

807 

6:1 

7387 

69716 

9:1 

4181 

26521 

6:1 

% of  Total 

75 

85 

25 

1? 

64 

72 

36 

28 

a/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  Computer  File. 
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The  apparent  poor  results  of  ARVN  in  combined  operations  are  not  what 
wc  expected,  and  may  be  attributable  to  poor  reporting  of  combined  opera- 
tions, or  the  ? ini  ted  size  of  our  sample.  To  check  the  latter,  we  expanded 
the  size  of  our  sample  to  include  data  for  all  operations  marked  "combined" 
in  the  GUAVA  file,  including  all  those  which  could  not  be  matched.  The 
result  is  shown  in  Table  2,  which  supports  some  of  the  findings  from  Table  1. 

In  Table  2,  ARVN  kill  ratio  performance  in  combined  operations  is  30$ 
to  50$  below  (instead  of  equal  to)  their  performance  in  separate  operations, 
except,  once  again,  in  the  first  half  of  196?.  The  pattern  for  US  forces 
is  exactly  the  reverse,  but  the  Table  1 finding  of  higher  US  KIA  ratios  in 
combined  operations  is  generally  confirmed.  The  ARVN  accounted  for  a lower 
proportion  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces  killed  in  action  than  did  US  forces 
in  combined  operations  in  196?*  but  for  more  than  US  forces  in  19^5;  the 
ARVN  KIA  proportion  increased  dramatically  in  1968.  For  both  years,  the 
ARVN  proportion  was  less  than  US  forces  in  separate  operations. 

Thus,  the  Table  2 findings  conflict  with  the  Table  1 findings,  which 
showed  a decline  of  friendly  and  enemy  KIA  for  ARVN.  Poor  reporting  is 
the  most  likely  explanation  for  the  difference.  As  far  as  we  can  determine, 
ARVN  is  reporting  ail  of  its  III  CTZ  operations  as  combined  in  1968,  while 
the  US  is  reporting  none  of  its  III  CTZ  operations  as  combined.  The  hand 
matching  eliminated  these  ARVN  operations  from  the  first  sample.  But,  since 
they  are  marked  as  combined  in  the  GUAVA  file,  the  second  sample  picked  them 
up  and  thus  gives  a much  different  picture  of  ARVN  participation  in  combined 
operations  during  1968. 

Air  Support 

Data  from  our  first  sample  indicates  that  a smaller  porportion  of  com- 
bined operations  get  air  supi^'t  than  separate  operations.  Table  3 shows 
that  about  65$  of  the  separate  ARVN  operations  were  supported  by  air  but 
only  about  20$  of  the  'mbined  ARVN  operations  received  air  support.  The 
ARVN  consistently  receive  less  air  support  than  US  forces  in  both  types  of 
operations.  It  is  possible  that  air  support  for  ARVN  is  recorded  in  the  US 
report  of  the  operation,  since  US  force-  furnish  most  of  the  close  air  sup- 
port in  SVN.  However,  the  table  also  s»:0ws  that  only  60-8 0$  cf  the  US  com- 
bined operations  receive  air  support  compared  with  100$  air  support  for 
US  separate  operations. 
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us  AND  ARVN  OPERATIONS 


COMBINED 

J2& 

Jan  - Jun 
.Tnl  - Dec 

US 

ARVN 

US 

KT. 

621 

52 

VC 

KCA 

3,189 

502 

Ratio 

5:1 

10:1 

ARVN 

KIA 

95 

32 .... 

VC 

KLA  Ratio 

992  10:1 
l4l  4:1 

Total 

Wl 

3,091 

5:1 

127 

1,133 

9:1 

% of  KIA 

84 

77 

16 

23 

i2S 

Jan  - Jun 

63 

1,213 

19:1 

264 

1,261 

5:1 

$ of  m 

19 

49 

81 

51 

SEPARATE 

1967 

Jan  - Jun 

2,492 

18,153 

7:1 

1,492 

8,849 

6:1 

.Tnl  •*  Dec 

2, 70S 

18,485 

7:1 

1,022.  _ 

l^ZL- 

6:1 

Total 

-fes<r 

36,630 

7:1 

2,521 

14,520 

6:1 

<f>  of  KTA 

68 

72 

32 

28 

i2® 

Jan  - Jun 

4,785 

46,710 

10:1 

3,308 

22,  117 

7:1 

<f>  of  KtA 

59 

68 

4i 

32 

a/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  Computer  File.  Includes  data  for  all  operations 

taarfced  combined,  including  those  that  cannot  be  matched. 
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AIK  SUPPORT 

COMBINED  - SEPARATE  OPERATIONS 


COMBINED 


US 

ARVN 

# Opns 
W/Air 

% With 

jr  Opns 
W/Air 

% With 

# Opn: 
W/Air 

Support 

Total  Air 

Support 

Total  Air 

Suppoi 

1966 

4th  Qtr 

83 

134 

62 

13 

63 

21 

9- 

1967 

1st  Qtr 

50 

66 

76 

4 

34 

12 

6' 

2nd  Qtr 

30 

45 

67 

0 

16 

0 

6 

3rd  Qtr 

41 

56 

73 

1 

18 

1 

9 

4th  Qtr 

8 

9 

89 

0 

1 

0 

9 

TOTAL 

129 

1?8 

73 

5 

69 

1 

3,0 

1st  Qtr 

DATA 

NOT 

AVAILABLE 

9 

2nd  Qtr 

110 

132 

83 

12 

26 

46 

8 

3rd  Qtr.  « 
TOTAL 

124 

162 

77 

1 

30 

0 

6 

23T~ 

'“294 

80 

13 

56 

23 

1,4 

a/  GUAVA,  dated  4 December  1968. 

b/  Includes  2nd  and  3rd  quarter*  only  and  excludes  III  CTZ  combined  operations  because  III  Cl 
reports  all  operations  as  combined,  whether  both  nations  participate  or  not. 
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RVNAF  EFFECTIVENESS:  AN  UPDATE 

Summary.  In  1968  RVNAF  killed  enemy  at  2.6  times  the  1967 
monthly  rate  while  US  foraea  inereased  their  kill  rate  1.9  times. 
Eliminating  the  effects  of  Tet,  ARVE  battalions  since  March  1968 
have  been  56%  as  effective  as  US  battalions  in  killing  the  enemy 
versus  47%  in  1967.  (RVNAF  forces  consistently  perform  above 
the  MACV  calculated  31%  equivalency  rating .)  This  better  per- 
formance by  ARVE  (and  the  increase  in  ARVE  maneuver  battalions 
in  1968)  is  equivalent  to  getting  the  output  of  an  additional  13 
US  battalions . Stated  another  way,  improved  RVNAF  performance 
and  increased  RVNAF  size  have  added  the  equivalent  of  almost 
166,000  Americans  during  1968 . 

The  Analytical  Approach 

This  updates  our  earlier  approach^  to  evaluating  RVNAF  effectiveness 
by  comparing  Vietnamese  operational  achievement  to  that  of  US  forces.  We 
/ recognize  that  this  appraisal  is  incomplete  because  it  relies  solely  on 

measurement  of  enemy  killed  and  fails  to  measure  performance  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  missions  assigned  to  the  various  forces  (e.g. , provision  of 
^errl^orla^-  security,  protection  of  a key  installation,  etc.).  Data  presently 
available  do  not  allow  a more  comprehensive  analysis. 

/-*  ^e  also  recognize  that  our  method  does  not  relate  RVNAF  performance  to 

h a standard  which  vc.  can  expet j them  to  attain.  Rather,  we  are  comparing 
/ RVNAF  performance  to  US  performance  and  to  their  capability  as  estimated 

by  MACV.  Since  determining  military  capability  is  at  best  inexact  and  highly 
theoretical,  the  results  are  tenuous. 

Capability  Estimate 

A MACV  stud  assessed  the  relative  capability  of  US  and  ARVN 

battalions  with  respect  to  the  following  five  functions  of  land  warfare: 

\ Firepower,  nobility,  command  and  control,  intelligence,  and  service  support. 

J MACV  measured  the  capability  of  US  and  ARVN  organizations  in  different 
} environments  (each  Vietnamese  CTZ)  and  in  the  types  of  operations  relevant 
J to  each  corps.  It  found  that  the  relative  capability  of  an  ARVN  battalion 
/ is  31%  of  a US  infantry  battalion.  The  MACV  model  indicated  that  the 

greatest  improvement  in  RVNAF  capability  would  be  achieved  by  increasing 
organic  fire*"wer.  The  RVNAF  modernization  program  is  designed  to  do 
precisely  this, 

US-RVNAF  Performance  in  All  Actions 

Taole  1 shows  that  RVNAF  relative  effectiveness  per  1000  men  rose  from 
an  average  of  43%  of  US  effectiveness  in  1967  to  54%  during  1968.  The  number 

*S  August  1967,  February  1968,  and  September  1968  SEA  Analysis  Report 

iJ  articles  on  RVNAF  status.  " ' 

fjl  2/  MACEVAL  Study  No.  2-68,  "Capability  Study  of  US  and  ARVN  Infantry 
' — Battalions"  (C). 
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of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces  doubled  in  1968  while  chose  killed  by  RVNAF 
increased  u 2.6  times  the  1967  averages.  RVNAF  performed  best  in  the  1st 
and  3rd  quarters  and  poorly  in  flip  Ath  quarter.  This  may  indicate  that 
much  of  the  RVNAF’ s improvement  in  1963  was  due  to  the  high  tempo  of  enemy 
activity  in  all  but  the  4th  quarter. 

US-RVI’AF  Periormanc e in  Bart alion  Size  and  Larger  Operations 

An  analysis  of  US  and  ARVN  battalion  performance  in  large  operations 
supports  the  relative  effectiveness  figures  derived  from  the  total  strength 
calculations  alove.  Table  2 shows  a 1957  figure  of  47%  effectiveness  for 
regular  Vietnamese  battalions  which  is  comparable  to  the  43%  in  Table  1. 
RVNAF  reporting  of  VC/NVA  combat  deaths  in  battalion  size  and  larger  opera- 
tions is  incompl^ti  for  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  so  we  cannot  calculate 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  Vietnamese  battalions  for  all  of  1968.  The 
total  for  the  other  three  quarters  is  consistent  with  that  for  the  overall 
forces,  although  the  ARVN  battalions  performed  better  than  the  total  RVNAF 
forces  during  the  4th  quarter. 

Table  3 shows  trends  in  large  unit  operations  initiated  by  US  and 
Vietnamese  forces: 

1.  ARVN  operations  decreased  from  an  average  of  11  battalion  days 
ptr  operation  in  1967  to  6 battalion  days  in  1968.  On  the  other  hand, 

US  operations  increased  from  an  average  34  battalion  days  per  operation  in 
1967  tc  124  in  1968.  In  1968,  the  number  of  ARVN  operations  increased  115% 
but  battalion  days  of  operation  only  increased  13%. 


2.  ARVN  operational  days  o£  contact  increased  53%  in  1968  while  US 
days  of  contact  increased  only  13%.  Thus,  US  days  of  contact  are  only  50% 
more  than  ARVN  in  1968  versus  double  them  in  1967 . 3/ 

3.  ARVN  captured  138%  more  enemy  weapons  in  1968  than  in  1967,  while 
US  forces  captured  167%  more. 

4/ 

We  prev.’ously  reported  that  RVNAF  performance  in  II  and  III  Corps- 
falls  behind  its  performance  in  the  other  two  corps.  Table  4 shows  that 
RVNAF  performance  picked  up  sharply  in  III  CTZ  during  the  first  half  of  1968, 
due  to  the  Tet  and  May  offensives,  but  reverted  to  lower  levels  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  quarters.  The  number  of  VC/NVA  killed  by  ARVN  in  II  CTZ  remained 
low  throughout  the  period. 


Small  Unit  Actions 

The  enemy  KIA  rate  in  RVNAF  small  unit  actions  dropped  from  a quarterly  4 

average  of  2416  in  1967  to  905  in  1968  (Table  5).  RVNAF  ceased  to  kill  the  4 


3/  Conduct  of  only  one  operation  Toan  Thang  (Resolved  to  Win)  in  III  CTZ 
has  led  to  US  under-reporting  of  this  indicator. 

4/  See  "RVNAF  Stacus  - CY  67,"  in  the  February  1968  SEA  Analysis  Report, 

p.  20. 
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enemy  in  small  unit  actions  at  a rate  comparable  to  US  forces  in  1968.  The 
reasons  for  the  precipitous  drop  in  RVNAF  small  unit  performance  are  unknown, 
and  the  data  bear  some  further  investigation. 

Other  Mca sure s 


Table  6 presents  other  data  which  were  cited  in  the  past  to  show 
improvements  in  RVNAF.  It  shows: 


c 

*3* 


«*S**»* 


1.  A 21%  increase  in  the  net  desertion  rate  for  1958,  12.7  desertions 
per  month  per  1000  men  versus  a 10.5  rate  in  1967.  The  3rd  and  4th  quarter 
averages  of  15  are  the  highest  since  the  redefinition  and  crack-down  on 
desertions  in  raid-1966. 

2.  A 5$  increase  in  the  number  of  RVN.  .lissing  in  action  from  580  per 
quarter  in  1967  to  608  in  1968.  However,  Tet  accounted  for  the  increase  and 
the  trend  during  1968  was  downward;  the  3rd  and  4th  quarters  were  lower  than 
any  quarter  in  1966  or  1967. 

3.  The  RVNAF  lost  only  half  as  many  weapons  in  1968  as  in  1966-67.  The 
3rd  and  4th  quarter  1968  losses  were  the  lowest  in  the  1966-68  period. 

Conclusions 


We  have  consistently  found  that  RVNAF  effectiveness,  measured  in  enemy 
KIA  per  1000  RVNAF,  is  better  than  40%  of  the  US  forces  effectiveness  in 
killing  the  enemy.  In  1968,  ARVN  battalions_5/  killed  about  50%  as  many  VC  as 
did  US  battalions.  This  is  consistently  better  than  we  would  expect  on  the 
basis  of  the  MACV  31%  capability  rating. 

Table  7 shows  that  the  1968  improvement  in  ARVN  battalion  effectiveness 
in  large  unit  operations  (and  the  maneuver  battalions  added  in  1968)  is 
equivalent  to  adding  13  US  Army  maneuver  battalions.  Measured  another  way, 
the  RVNAF  expansion  and  better  performance  in  1968  are  equivalent  to  the 
enemy  KIA  results  which  166,000  more  Americans  would  contribute.  In  terms 
of  US  troop  equivalents,  RVNAF  has  contributed  74%  of  the  strength  increase 
and  63$  of  the  battalion  increase  in  allied  forces  during  1968. 

The  incr  se  in  RVNAF  effectiveness,  the  improvement  in  ARVN  large  unit 
operations,  e increasing  ARVN  operational  days  of  contact  and  decreased 
loss  of  weapons  are  all  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  the  reported  decline 
in  enemy  KIA  in  small  unit  operations  and  the  high  RVNAF  net  desertion  rate 
continue  to  require  attention. 


5/  Adjusted  for  strength  differences  from  US  battalions. 
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TA2IZ  1 

vc/nva  KILLED  PER  THOUSAND  frib:sly  STRENGTH  a/ 


RVNAF 

VC/NVA  Killed  b / 

Avg  Strength  (OOO)  c/ 
VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000 


US 

VC/NVA  Killed  d/ 

Avg  Strength  (000)  cj 
VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000 

Effectiveness  of  RVNAF 
Compared  to  US 


1$6?  1963 


Qtr 

Avg 

— >/  ^ v 
Qtr 
A*'g  . . 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

7461 

19-24 

34366 

16319 

17586 

9424 

615 

75 6 

657 

741 

806 

821 

Str  12 

27 

52 

22 

22 

11 

12384 

24135 

37094 

24825 

18748 

15874 

445 

525 

500 

526 

537 

535 

Str  28 

47 

74 

47 

35 

30 

43 

54 

70 

47 

63 

37 

Source:  JCS  GUAVA  computer  file.  Based  on  OPREP  5. 

1967  data  are  VC/liVA  killed  in  friendly  offensive  actions, 
b/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  (GU20R). 

c / Source:  OSD  (C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 

d j JCS  GUAVA,  Special  Retrieval,  US  large  and . small  unit  operations. 
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TABLE  2 

VC  A?  VA  KILLED  El  BATTALION  SIZED  AMD  LARGER  OPERATIONS  a / 
(By  ARVN  and  US  Maneuver  Battalion  Equivalents) 


fx 

» 

w 

fey 


1967 

1968 

, ■ ~ - Q L 

Qtr 

Qtr 

lstSA" 

2nd 

3rd 

4th  " 

.Avg 

Avg 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Enery  KIA  by  ARVN  b/ 

5045 

9509 

11932 

9835 

6762 

Avg  Maneuver  Bn 

(Adjusted)  c/ 

98 

102 

99 

101 

103 

105 

KX/y^laneuver  Bn. 

51 

93 

118 

95 

64 

Enemy  KIA  by  US  d/ 

10018 

I989O 

27989 

28529 

17274 

13868 

Avg  Maneuver  Bn  c / 

93 

120 

113 

120 

120 

120 

rTA/Maneuver  Bn 

108 

166 

248 

238 

145 

117 

Effectiveness  of  ARVN 

Compared  to  US  ($) 

47 

5 6£/ 

50 

66 

55 

a?  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  computer  file, 
b/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  (GU18r). 

c/  Source:  OASD(SA)*  SEA  deployment  program  summary.  Table  1. 

Average  present  for  duty  strength  of  ARVN  bn  is  .6  the  strength  of  US  Army 
bn.  Conversely  USKC  maneuver  bn  is  1.33  larger  than  US  Army  bn.  Figures 
shown  are  adjusted  accordingly. 

d/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  special  retrieval,  US  large  and  small  unit  operations, 

e/  Source:  ARVN  results  not  reported  completely  in  GUAVA.  There  is  a known 

under  reporting  of  total  enemy  KIA  of  50 % for  the  quarter  in  the  portion 
of  the  file  from  which  we  derived  these  figures. 
t]  Calculated  as  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  quarter  avg.  only. 
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TRENDS  IN  LA?.:-Z  tin?  OPERATIONS  a / 
(Weehiy  Averages) 


Number  of  Operations 


1967  1963  19o8 

Whly  v.VJ y 1st  2n 

Avg  Avg Otr Qt 


Bn  Days  of  Operation 


Bn  Days  Per  Operation 


Operational  Days  of  Contact  c/ 
ARVN 
US 

VC/NVA  KEA 
By  ARVN 
By  US 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr) 


48 

76 

52 

71 

97 

Ilk 

•23 

118 

3S3 

740 

657 5/ 

918 

771 

1730 

2153 

2194 

6.2 

6.7 

6.7^/ 

6.0 

6.8 

10.0 

10.3 

8.8 

VC/NVA  KEA  Per  Dav  of  Contact 


VC/NVA  Weapons  Losses 


To  ARVN 


a / Source:  JCS  GUAVA  file,  based  on  OPRIP-5* 

b / Includes  an  estimated  figure  for  US  deaths  in  Search  and  Destroy  Program 
operations  in  III  CTZ  in  October  1967. 
c J A contact  is  an  action  which  results  in  the  application  of  firepower 

either  VC  or  friendly  forces.  An  operationai  day  of  contact  for  a large 
operation  is  credited  for  each  2-  hour  period  in  which  contact  during 
operation  has  been  made. 

d/  The  ARVN  figure  for  the  1st  Qtr  is  underreported  by  as  much  as  l)Cfp. 
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TABLE  4 

LARGE  UNIT  OPERATIONS  IN  .1968  a / 
(Weekly  Average) 


I 

Corps 


erational  Days  of  Contact 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 

4th 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 


NVA  m 


II 

Corps 


III 

Corns 


IV 

Corps 


Countrywid 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 
4th  Qtr 


1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 
4th  Qtr 

Kill  Ratio  (En/Fr 


1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

US 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

VC/NVA  KIA  Per  Day  of  Contact 

CONFIDENTIAL 


large  unit  ottiaiiohs  in  1968  & ] 

(Weekly  Average ) 

(Ccnt'd) 


I II  III  IV 

Corps Corps Corps Corps  Countrywide 


Weapons  Captured 
ARVN 


1st  Qtr 

55 

27 

83 

103 

268 

2nd  Qtr 

** 

63 

6 

115 

155 

359 

3rd  Qtr 

ICO 

35 

39 

132 

306 

4th  Qtr 

1 

79 

13 

77 

104 

273 

) 

1st  Qtr 

173 

68 

284 

23 

553 

2nd  Qtr 

745 

101 

298 

23 

1167 

3rd  Qtr 

349 

32 

169 

10 

560 

4th  Qtr 

180 

20 

225 

31 

456 

a / SourceV  JCS  GUAVA  (GU18r). 

b / Low  because  only  one  operation  is  reported  for  US. 


TA3I£  5 


vc/nva  killed  in  small  unit  actions 


1967 

Avg 

1968 

Avg 

1968 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

RVNAF 

VC7NVA  KLA  a / 

2416 

905 

860 

803 

84l 

1116 

Avg  Strength  (000)  b / 

615 

756 

657 

741 

806 

821 

VC/NVA  KLA  per  1000  Str 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

US 

VC/NVA  KLA  a / 

2366 

2261 

3824 

1793 

1453 

1976 

Avg  Strength  (000)  b/ 

455 

525 

500 

526 

537 

535 

VC/NVA  KLA  per  1000  Str 

5 

4 

8 

3 

3 

4 

a/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  (GU9R) 

b/  Source:  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical 

Table  2. 

~7s 
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TABLE  6 

HVilfJ  DESERTIONS . HIA  AND  WEAPONS  LOST 


RVNAF 


1966 


1967  1968 

imr¥,  H~H  m 4^ 


Desertion  Rate/lOOO^  21. i 20.6  13.1  10.8 
RVHAF  MIA^  1206  507  627  760 
Weapons  Losfc^  2377  17o7  1834  2331 


11.6  10.1  10.2  10.2 
788  402  358  773 
2255  2230  1526  2281 


7.7  12.9  15.2  14,8 
1455  491  333  153 
1251  1525  975  493 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

16.4 

10.5 

12.7 

775 

580 

608 

2077 

2073 

1061 

*7  Source:  US MAC V.  Enl  of  aonth  strength.  Returned  data  for  RF/PF  for  period  January-August  1967 
not  available. 

b / Source:  USMACV  Weekly  Suaaary  and  OPREP-5. 

c/  Source:  USMACV  Weekly  Suaaary  and  OPREP-5. 


TABLE  7 

STRENGTH  STATED  IN  US  EQUIVALENTS  a/ 
(Troops  in  1000s) 


31  Dec  67  31  Dec  68  Change  % Change 


Troops 

Bns 

Troops 

Bns 

Troops 

Bns 

Troops 

Bns 

US  b/ 

485.6 

110 

536.7 

120 

51.1 

10 

10.5 

9.1 

RVNAF  c/ 

276.5 

46 

442.4 

59 

165.9 

13 

60.0 

28.3 

FW  b/ 

26 

65.6 

28 

6.2 

2 

10.4 

7.7 

TOTAL 

821.5 

182 

1044.7 

207 

223.2 

25 

27 

45.1 

a / Basic  battalion  is  US  Array  battalion,  USMC  battalions  are  computed  as 
1.33  USA  battalions  based  on  strengths;  RVNAF  as  .6  USA  battalion.  fW 
battalion  eq,ual  to  USA  battalion, 
b / QASD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Sunanary,  Table  1. 
c / Strengths  computed  on  effectiveness  data  in  Tables  1 and  2. 
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RVNAF  EFFECTIVENESS : AN  UPDATE 


Sumary 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1969  total  RVNAF  forces  killed  the  enemy 
at  a rate  slightly  belaid  the  1968  quarterly  average.  As  of  March  31 , 

1969 , ARVN  battalions  have  been  killing  the  enemy  at  a rate  1.4  times 
higher  than  the  1968  average  and  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to  US 
battalions  increased  substantially  f}3%  as  effective  as  US  versus  56 % in 
1968  and  47 % in  1967).  Better  performance  and  increased  ARVN  strength 
is  equivalent  to  getting  the  enemy  KIA  output  of  an  additional  32  US 
battalions  in  1968  and  1969.  Stated  another  way „ improved  RVNAF  per- 
formance and  increased  RVNAF  size  have  added  enemy  KIA  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  107,000=/  Americans  during  1968  and  1st  quarter  1969. 

The  Analytical  Approach  2 / 

This  updates  our  earlier  approach^/  to  evaluating  RVNAF  effectiveness 
by  comparing  Vietnamese  operational  achievement  to  that  of  US  forces.  We 
recognize  that  this  appraisal  is  incomplete  because  it  relies  solely  on 
measurement  of  enemy  killed  and  fails  to  measure  performance  Of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  missions  assigned  to  the  various  forces  (e.g.,  provision  of 
territorial  security,  protection  of  a key  installation,  etc.).  Data  presently 
available  do  not  allow  a more  comprehensive  analysis. 


We  also  recognize  that  our  method  does  not  relate  RVNAF  performance  to 
a standard  which  we  can  expect  then  to  attain.  Rather,  we  are  comparing 
RVNAF  performance  to  US  performance  and  to  their  capability  as  estimated 
by  MACV.  Since  determining  military  capability  is  at  best  inexact  and  highly 
theoretical,  the  results  are  tenuous. 


Capability  Estimate 

A MACV  study^  has  assessed  the  relative  capability  of  US  and  ARVN 
battalions  with  respect  to  the  following  five  functions  of  land  warfare: 
Firepower,  nobility,  command  and  control,  intelligence,  and  service  support. 
MACV  measured  the  capability  of  US  and  ARVN  organizations  in  different 
environments  (each  Vietnamese  CTZ)  and  in  the  types  of  operations  relevant 
to  each  corps.  It  found  that  the  relative  capability  of  an  ARVN  battalion 
is  31$  of  a US  infantry  battalion.  The  MACV  model  indicated  that  the 
greatest  improvement  in  RVNAF  capability  would  be  achieved  by  increasing 
organic  firepower.  The  RVNAF  modernization  program  is  designed  to  do 
precisely  this.  (There  is  some  evidence  that  training  and  leadership  may 
be  at  least  as  critical  as  organic  firepower  in  improving  RVNAF  performance .5/ 


V 


This  figure  would  be  much  higher  if  averaged  over  the  1968+1969  time  period. 
Also,  effectiveness  of  RVNAF  in  killing  the  enemy  (per  1000  strength)  was 
diluted  by  the  large  RVNAF  total  strength  increase. 

See  "RVNAF  Effectiveness:  An  1'pdate",  SEA  Analysis  Report,  March  1968,  p.  1. 


Ibid. 


MACEVAL  Study  No.  2-68,  "Capability  Study  of  US  and  ARVN  Infantry  Bns"  (c) 
See  "RF/FF  Modernization  Vs.  Combat  Performance"  on  p.  21  of  March  1969 
SEA  Analysis  Report  and  "ARVN/RF/FF  Combat  Performance  & Leadership" 
'elsewhere  in  this  report.  -7  . 
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US-RVNAF  Performance  in  All  Actions 

Table  1 shows  that  RVNAF  relative  effectiveness  per  1000  men  rose  from 
an  average  of  43$  of  US  effectiveness  in  1967  to  a high  of  57$  in  1968  but 
declined  to  46$  in  1st  quarter  1969.  The  number  of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces 
doubled  in  1968  while  those  killed  by  RVNAF  increased  to  2,6  times  the  1967 
average.  In  first  quarter  1969  US  forces  killed  the  enemy  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  1968  quarterly  average  but  RVNAF  killed  the  enemy  at  only  89$  of 
their  1968  rate. 


TABLE  1 


vc/nva  killed  per  thousand  friendly  strength  a / 


RVNAF 

VC/NVA  Killed  b / 

Avg  Strength  (000)  c / 
VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000  Str 


VC/NVA  Killed  d/ 

Avg  Strength  (000)  cj 
VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000  Str 

Effectiveness  of  P.VNAF 
Compared  to  US 


1967 

1968 

1969 

Qtr 

CJtr 

1st 

Avg 

Ave ... 

Qtr 

7461 

19424 

17273 

615 

7t6 

834 

12 

26 

21 

12384 

24135 

24587 

445 

525 

540 

28 

46 

46 

43 

57 

46 

a/ Source: JCS  GUAVA  computer  file.  Based  on  OPREP  5. 

1967  data  are  VC/NVA  killed  in  friendly  offensive 
actions. 

b/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  (GU20R). 

c / Source:  OSD  (C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 

d / JCS  GUAVA,  Special  Retrieval,  US  large  and  small  unit 
operations . 

US  RVNAF  Performance  in  Battalion  Size  and  Larger  Operations 

Larger  Operations . An  analysis  of  US  and  ARVN  battalion  performance  in 
large  operations  supports  the  relative  effectiveness  figures  derived  from  the 
total  strength  calculation  above.  Table  2 shows  a 1967  figure  of  47$  of  US 
effectiveness  for  regular  Vietnamese  battalions  which  is  comparable  to  the 
43$  in  Table  1;  the  1968  figures  were  56$  and  57$.  However,  the  figures 
showed  a large  disparity  in  1st  quarter  1969.  ARVN  battalion  effectiveness 
increased  to  a record  73$  of  US  effectiveness,  but  in  terms  of  enemy  killed 
per  1000  friendly  strength,  RVNAF  regressed  to  46$  of  US  effectiveness.  The 
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decline  was  produced  by  the  conbination  of  an  Ilfs  decrease  in  enemy  KIA  by 
RVNAF  and  a 10$  average  RVNAF  strength  increase  during  1st  quarter  19 69. 


TABLE  2 


VC/NVA  KILLED  IN  BATTALION  SIZED  AITD  LARGER  PETITIONS  a/ 
(By  ARVN  and  US  Maneuver  Battalion  Equivalent's] 


Enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  b / 

Avg  Maneuver  Bn  (Adjusted)  c / 
KIA/Maneuver  Bn. 

Enemy  KIA  1 r US  d/ 

Avg  Maneuver  Bn  c/ 
KEA/Maneuver  £n 

Effectiveness  of  ARVN 
Compared  to  US  ($) 


1967 

1963 

1969 

Qtr 

Qtr 

1st 

Avg 

Avg 

Qtr 

5045 

9509 

13338 

98 

102 

108 

51 

93 

124 

L0018 

19890 

20491 

93 

120 

120 

108 

166 

171 

47 

56f / 

73 

a/  Source:'  JCS  GUAVA  computer  file, 
b/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  (GU18r); 

c J Source:  OASD(SA)  SEA  deployment  program  summary.  Table  1. 

Average  present  for  duty  strength  of  ARVN  bn  is  .6  the  strength 
of  US  Army  bn.  Conversely  USMC  maneuver  bn  is  1.33  larger  than 
US  Army  bn.  Figures  shown  are  adjusted  accordingly, 
d/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  special  retrieval,  US  large  and  small  unit 

operations . 

e/  Sovria:  ARVN  results  not  reported  completely  in  GUAVA.  There 

is  known  tuider  reporting  of  total  enemy  KIA  of  50$  for  the 
quarter  in  the  portion  of  the  file  from  which  we  derived  these 
figures. 

tj  Calculated  as  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  quarter  avg.  only. 


Conclusions 


We  consistently  find  that  RVNAF  effectiveness,  measured  in  terms  of  enemy 
killed  per  1:00  RVNAF,  is  better  than  40$  of  US  forces  effectiveness}  in  1st 
quarter  1969 » ARVN  battalions  killed  over  one  half  as  many  enemy  as  did  US 
battalions.  This  is  better  than  we  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  MACV  31$ 
capability  rating. 

’’’able  3 shoves  that  from  December  31,  1967  to  March  31,  1969,  improve- 
ment in  AP’"T  battalion  effectiveness  in  large  unit  operations  (and  increases 
in  strength)  is  equivalent  to  adding  32  US  Army  maneuver  battalions.  Measured 
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another  way,  the  RVNAF  expansion  and  better  performance  are  equivalent  to 
enemy  KIA  results  which  107,000  Americans  would  contribute. 


TABLE  3 


STRENGTH  STATED  IN  US  EQUIVALENTS  a / 
(Troops  in  1000s) 


Change 

Dec  67  - Mar  6 5 


X 

ft 

Troops 

Bns 

Troops 

Bns 

Troops 

Bns  , 

TroopB  Bns 

US  b/ 

485.6 

110 

536.7 

120 

540.0 

120 

54.4 

1 

•RVNAF  cj 

276.5 

46 

430.9 

57 

383.6 

78 

107.1  32 

gf 

8 

FW  b / 

59.4 

26 

65.6 

28 

6:6 

28 

a7  Basic  battalion  in  US  Army  battalion;  USMC  battalions  are  computed  as  1.33 
USA  battalions  based  on  strengths;  RVNAF  as  .6  USA  battalion.  FW  battalion 
equal  to  USA  battalion, 
b/  0ASD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  1. 
c/  Strengths  computed  on  effectiveness  data  in  Tables  1 and  2. 


The  increase  in  P.VNAF  effectiveness,  and  the  improvement  in  ARVN  unit 
operations  are  encouraging  signs.  Our  findings  of  better  RVNAF  performance 
are  substantiated  by  advisors'  ratings  as  reported  by  MACV-  Also,  initial 
desertion  figures  show  a decline  in  January  and  February .i/  We  are  delighted 
with  the  continuing  increased  rate  of  RVNAF .performance. 


See  arti( 
Tsble  5. 


this  issue  entitled  "US  and  ARVN  Division  Performance" 
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RVNAP  BFFSCTI7SWSSS 


Swmaru.  RVNAF  has  killsd  22%  mors  snsmy  in  1969  than  in  ths  last  9 
months  of '1968,  and  total  RVNAP  sffsotivsnsss  in  tarns  of  snsmy  KIA  par  TOOO 
RVNAP  troops  improosd  from  6*6  par  month  in  1968  to  7.2  in  1969.  RVNAP 
regular  foros  sffsotivsnsss  in  tsms  of  snsmy  KIA  has  hssn  about  60%  of  VS 
sffsotivsnsss  in  1969.  In  tsms  of  snsmy  usapons  eaptursd  ( including 
eaohssi  RVNAP  rsgular  fovoss  heats  bssn  9t%  as  sffsotivs  as  US  foross  this 
ysar. 


In  previous  reports  we  have  analyzed  RVNAF  effectiveness  in  terms 
of  enemy  killed  per  1000  friendly  troops,  using  statistics  from  the  JCS 
GUAVA  computer  file.  This  file  contains  the  preliminary  results  of 
RVNAF  operations.  Final  enemy  KIA  totals  are  now  keyed  to  friendly 
forces  and  are  reported  regularly  hy  MACV  in  itB  Monthly  Measurement  of 
Progress  report.  Some  of  these  figures  are  available  from  1968.  This 
analysis  of  RVNAF0effectiveness  is  based  on  the  MACV  data. 

Considerable  caution  must  be  exercised  in  using  specific  measures 
of  performance  (i.e.,  enemy  killed)  to  determine  total  force  effectiveness 
and  capability.  The  offensive  combat  mission  is  only  one  task  of  a 
military  unit,  particularly  in  a conflict  such  as  Vietnam.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  few  output  or  performance  measures  available  to  assess  force 
effectiveness.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  MACV  SEER  reports  will  enable 
us  to  look  at  a much  broader  range  of  force  effectiveness  measures. 

Until  these  more  detailed  data,  recently  received  from  MACV,  are  ready 
for  analysis,  we  will  have  to  rely  on  those,  limited  output  measures  which 
can  be  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  RVNAF. 

Table  1 indicates  that  RVNAF  has  killed  22$  more  enemy  in  1969  than 
in  the  last  9 months  of  1968.  Total  RVNAF  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
enemy  KIA  per  1000  RVNAF  troops  has  also  improved  — from  6.6  per  month 

in  1968  to  7.2  in  1969. 


The  Regular  Forces  have  increased  their  monthly  rate  from  8 enemy 
KIA  per  1000  Regulars  to  10. 5 in  1989*  However,  RF/PF  performance  in 
these  t'irms  has  declined  from  4.8  to  3.6m/  Moreover,  the  monthly  average 
of  enemy  KIA  decreased  in  1969,  and  remained  at  the  new  lower  levels 
during  the  1st  and  2nd  quarters.  However,  given  tie  nature  of  the 
RF/PF  mission,  which  is  to  be  primarily  a security  force  rather  than  a 
combat  force,  KIA  figures  may  not  be  a very  good  indicator  of  RF/PF 
effectiveness. 


1/  This  official  Measurements  of  Progress  data  shows  far  fewer  enemy  KIA 
by  RF/PF  than  does  the  unofficial  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System 

<PS.a«4B3TS 
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TABLE  1 V 


vc/nva  killed  per  thousand  friendly  strength 

(Monthly  Average) 


US 

VC/NVX  Killed 
Avg  Str  (OOO)  c/ 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 


1968  V 

- 19.69 

Ja_. 

_2a_ 

7116 

8961 

9926 

525 

540 

540 

13.6 

16.6 

18.4 

RVNAF 

Regular  Forces  d/ 

VC/NVA  Killed 
Avg  Str  (000)  c/ 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

rf/pf' 

VC/NVA  Killed 
Avg  Str  (000)  c / 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

Total  RVNAF  e/ 

VC/NVA  Killed 

Avg  Str  (000)  cj 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 


3423 

4483 

4800 

427 

432 

451 

8.0 

10.4 

10.6 

1573 

1475 

1451 

329 

402 

4l6 

4.8 

3.7 

3.5 

4996 

5958 

6251 

756 

834 

867 

6.6 

7.1 

7.2 

a / MACV  Measurement  of  Progress  Reports. 

b/  Only  includes  9 months;  Data  not  available  for  Jan,  Feb  and  Mar. 
c / OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Sunnary,  Table  2. 
d/  Army,  Navy,  Marins  Corps  and  Air  Force, 
e/  Includes  Regular  Forces,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces. 

» 

Although  RVN  force  effectiveness  in  killing  the  enemy  has  improved 
since  1968,  Table  1 also  shows  that  the  rate  of  improvement  was  not  as 
rapid  as  U.S.  force  Improvement  in  terms  of  enemy  killed  per  friendly 
thousand  troops  or  total  eneny  killed.  Thus  RVNAF  effectiveness  in 
vming  the  enemy  relative  to  US  forces  decreased  in  1969*  Table  2 
indicates  that  total  RVNAF  effectiveness  relative  to  U.S.  forces  was 
49 £ in  1968  but  dropped  in  the  1st  and  2nd  quarters  of  1969  to  43$  and 
then  3 95&»  Regular  force  effectiveness  was  59 £ of  U.S.  effectiveness 
in  the  last  9 months  of  1968,  rose  to  63£  in  early  1969,  and  dropped 
back  to  58£  in  the  2nd  quarter.  RF/FF  effectiveness  relative  to  U.S. 
forces  declined  tram  36ft  in  1968  to  19 % by  2nd  auarter  1969. 
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MS  2 

RVNAF  VS.  US  FORCE  EFFECTIVENESS 
(Monthly  Average) 


* 

1968 

1969 

• 

J A.  • 

J2L 

US 

6 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

13:6 

16.6 

18.4 

RVNAF 

Regular  Forces 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

8.0 

» 

10.4 

10.6 

Effectiveness  Regular  Fes  to  US 

59 

63 

58 

RF/PF 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

4.8 

3.7  . 

3,5 

Effectiveness  of  RF/PF  to  US 

.36 

22 

19 

Total  RVNAF 

VC/NVA  Killed  Per  1000  Str 

6.6 

7.1 

7.2 

Effectiveness  RVNAF  to  US  (£) 

49 

43 

39 

The  decreases  in  RVNAF  force  effectiveness  relative  to  U.S,  forces 
are  partly  attri^t able  to:  (l)  a 15%  increase  in  RVNAF  Btresgth 

fran  1968  to  stcand  quarter  1969?  (2)  essay  emphasis  on. 

targeting  U.8*  unit*  in  1969  ^ } and  (3) 'A  combination  of  political 
and  military  factors  (such- as  different  missions)  which  influenced  the 
RVNAF  force  effectiveness. 

In  summary,  RVNAF  Regular  Forces  made  steady  hut  slow  progress 
since  1968.  It  is  clear  from  Table  2 that  the  regular  forces  were 
more  effective  in  killing  the  enemy  in  1969  than  inJL968. 

Another  measure  of  force  effectiveness  is  weapons  captured  (con- 
sidered by  seme  observers  to  be  a more  realistic  indicator  v.har  enemy 
killed).  «/  Table  3 shows  that  in  1^8  total  RVNAF  account -sc  fev  2.6 
enemy  weapons  per  1000  strength;  while. .the. regular  forces  acccwued  for 
3.1  and  the  RF/PF  for  2.0,  U.S.  forces  accounted  for  4.1.  By  second 
quarter  1969,  total  enemy  weapons  captured  by  RVNAF  increased  to  3-7> 
and  the  figure  for  the  regular  forces  (5*1)  almost  equaled  the  U.S. 
force  rate  of  5.5.  In  contrast  to  the  KIA  trend  for  RF/PF,  these 
forces  captured  more  weapons  in  2nd  quarter  1969  than  in  the  1st  quarter. 

1 J See  article  ''Enemy  Btphasis  oh' Inflicting  U.S.  Casualties”  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

2/  Includes  enray  weapons  captured  in  caches. 
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TABLE  3^/ 

ENEMY  WEAPONS  CAPTURED  PEE  THOUSAND  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH 
(Monthly  Average) 


US 

Enemy  Weapons  Captured 
Avg  Str  (000)  c / 

Weapons  Captured  Per  1000  Str 

RVNAF 

Regular  Forces 

Enemy  Weapons  Captured 
Avg  Str  (000)  c f 
Weapons  Captured  Per  1000  Str 
RF/PF 

Enemy  Weapons  Captured 
Avg  Strength  (000)  c / 

Weapons  Captured  Per  1000  Str 
Total  RVNAF 

Enemy  Weapons  Captured 
Avg  Str  (000)  c/ 

Weapons  Captured  Per  1000  Str 


196& 

M2 

j&tr 

2fttr 

2169 

3008 

2948 

525 

540 

540 

4.1 

• 5.6 

5.5 

1325 

2215 

2317 

427 

432 

451 

3.1 

5.1 

5.1 

658 

639 

872 

329 

402 

4i6 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

1983 

2854 

3189 

756 

834 

867 

2.6 

3.4 

3.7 

a/  * MACV  Measurement  of  Progress  Reports.  Includes  caches . 
b / Only  includes  6 months,  data  not  available  for  Jan,  Feb,  Mar,  Apr,  May 
and  Sep. 

c / OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 


In  total  numbers  of  weapons  captured,  RVNAF  figures  increased  from 
a monthly  average  of  1983  in  1968  to  3189  by  second  quarter  1969  ( a 
6l$  increase).  The  regular  force  figures  increased  75$  and  the  U.S. 
forces  increased  36$.  By  2nd  quarter  1969  total  RVNAF' s monthly  average 
of  weapons  captured  (3189)  exceeded  that  of  U.S.  forces  (2948). 

Table  4 shows  that  in  1968  v.ctal  RVNAF  was  63$  as  effective  as  U.S. 
forces  in  terms  of  recovering  enemy  weapons.  By  the  second  quarter 
1969  their  effectiveness  increased  to  67$.  As  in  the  case  of  enemy 
killed,  regular  force  effectiveness  was  higher  than  total  RVNAF.  In 
1968  it  was  76$  as  effective  as  U.S.;  by  second  quarter  1969  it  had 
increased  to  93$  • 
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TABLE  4 

rvnaf/us  forge  effectiveness 


US 

Weapons  Captured 
RVNAF 

Regular  Forces 
Weapons  Captured 
Effectiveness  to 
RF/PF 

Weapons  Captured 
Effectiveness  to 
Total  RVNAF 

Weapons  Captured 


(Monthly  Average) 

1968 

1969 

Ml 

2Qtr 

4.1 

5.6 

5-5 

3-1  ‘ 

5.1 

5.1 

US  ($) 

75 

91 

93 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

US  {%) 

49 

29 

36 

2.6 

3.5 

3-7 

us  (<&) 

63 

63 

67 

Enemy  killed  and  weapons  captured  are  compared  in  Table  5.  It  shows 
that  in  1968-1969  the  ratio  of  enemy  killed  to  weapons  captured  ranged 
from  3.0  to  3-4  for  U.S.  forces  and  2,0  to  2.6  for  Vietnamese  forces. 
Stated  another  way,  U.S.  forces  recovered  one  weapon  for  about  every 
three  enemy  killed,  while  RYN  forces  recovered  one  weapon  for  about 
every  two  enemy  killed.  If  the  weapons  captured  statistics  are  accurate, 
the  RVNAF  and  the  regular  forces  are  performing  surprisingly  well,  and 
the  trend  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  low  ratio  of  enemy  killed  to 
weapons  captured  by  the  RVNAF  tends  to  discount  the  possibility  that 
their  data  on  enemy  killed  is  inflated  relative  to  U.S.  figures. 

) 
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TAILS  5 

VC/lNA  KILLED  VERSUS  TOTAL  WEAPONS  CAPTURED 
(Monthly  Average) 


1268 

1969 

1SL 

us 

Enemy  Killed 

7116 

8961 

9926 

Weapons  Captured 

2169 

3008 

2948 

Ratio 

3.3 

3.0 

3.4 

RVHAF 

Regular  Forces 

Enemy  Killed 

3423 

4483 

4800 

Weapons  Captured 

1325 

2215 

2317 

Ratio 

2.6 

2.0 

2.1 

rf/pf 

Enemy  Killed 

1573 

1475 

1451 

Weapons  Captured 

658 

639 

872 

Ratio 

Total  RVNAF 

2.4 

2.3 

1.7 

Enemy  Killed 

4996 

5958 

6251 

Weapons  Captured 

1£83 

2954 

3189 

Ratio 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 
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ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALION  ACTIVITIES— FIRST  HALF  1969 


Summary . ARVN  infantry  battalions  contacted  smaller  enemy  units  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1969;  this  supports  intelligence  reports  that  some  enemy 
units  are  being  broken  down  into  smal<ler  units  for  future  operations . This , 
plus  the  loss  of  4,000  officers/NCO's  to  the  RF/PF  and  other  services,  may 
help  explain  the  lack  of  increased  ARVN  effectiveness  in  the  second  quarter. 
The  number  of  battalions  on  full-time  pacification  missions  tripled  (11  to 
33)  between  March  and  June,  but  the  mix  of  large  operations  and  small  oper- 
ations remained  about  the  same.  About  65%  of  the  I and  III  Corps  battalions 
participated  in  combined  US/ARVN  operations  during  the  second  quarter,  and 
were  15%  more  productive , on  average , than  when  they  operated  by  themselves. 
About  64%  of  the  ARVN  battalions  reported  no  unit  training  at  all,  and 
only  about  15  had  14  or  more  consecutive  days  of  training. 


Factors  Influencing  ARVN  Effectiveness.  Last  month  we  found  that  total 
RVNAF  effectiveness,  in  terms  of  enemy  KIA  per  1000  friendly  troops,  improved 
in  the  first  half  of  1969  over  1968,  but  the  improvement  tended  to  level  off 
in  the  second  quarter .±/  Our  preliminary  analysis  of  the  ARVN  section  of  the 
MACV  System  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  (SEER)  Report  and 
computer  file  for  1969  helps  to  explain  these  trends  in  terms  of  both  ARVN 
leadership  and  enemy  activities. 


MACV  reported  that  during  the  second  quarter  of  1969  "the  shortage  of 
officers  and  staff  noncommissioned  officers  (NCO's)  was  particularly  critical. 
During  the  second  quarter  over  4000  junior  officers  and  NCO's  were  transferred 
from  ARVN  for  service  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Territorial  Forces.  The 
shortage  ox  personnel  in  many  units  was  a contributing  factor  in  reducing 
what  had  been  a steady  improvement  in  unit  operational  effectiveness." 


Another  factor  in  the  second  quarter  has  been  the  smaller  size  of  the  enemy 
units  encountered  by  ARVN  battalions  — mostly  battalions  and  companies  during 
the  first  quarter  and  platoons  during  the  second.  Table  1 shows  that  small- 
scale  enemy  attacks  increased  25$  in  the  second  quarter  while  battalion  size 
attacks  decreased  7),.  The  smaller  enemy  unit  size  was  also  reflected  in  the 
SEER  data  on  ARVN  contacts  with  the  enemy:  whereas  enemy  companies  and  batta- 

lions were  involved  in  67$  of  the  ARVN  contacts  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969 > 
enemy  platoons  accounted  for  72$  of  the  contacts  in  the  second  quarter.  These 
findings  tend  to  supi>ort  intelligence  reports  that  some  enemy  regiments  and 
battalions  are  breaking  down  into  smaller  units  for  future  operations. 


YJ  SEA  Analysis  Report,'  "RVNAF  Effectiveness,"  pp.  7-12,  August  19&9* 
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ENEMY  ACTIVITY  LEVELS 
January  - June  1969 

1969 
1st  ' 

Gtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

$ Change 

Enemy  Attacks : a. 

Battalion  Size 

15 

14 

- 7% 

Other 

970 

1215 

Total 

w> 

1229 

+25^ 

ARVN  Contacts  with 
Enemy  Units:  b/ 
Enemy  Platoons 

320 

681 

+11355 

Enemy  Companies 

314 

195 

- 30% 

Enemy  Battalions 

348 

75 

- 7^5 

Total  Contacts 

982 

951 

- 3| 

a7  Source:  OSD/CoroptroUer , SEA.  Statistical  Summary. 

b/  Source:  SEER  Computer  File,  reports  by  ARVN  Infantry  Battalion  Advisors. 


Allocation  of  ARVN  Effort.  The  decrease  in  intensity  of  contact  with  the 
enemy  allowed  more  ARVN  battalions  to  be  assigned  to  GVN  province  chiefs  for 
pacification  duties.  Table  2 shows  f\vt  the  battalions  working  only  on  paci- 
ficationi/  increased  from  11  during  March  to  33  in  June.  The  battalions 
entirely  devoted  to  non-pacification  missions  (combat  or  security)  fell  from 
91  to  77*  The  rest  of  the  133  ARVN  battalions  split  their  time  between  paci- 
fication and  nonpacification  missions. 

TABLE  2 


ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALION  ASSIGNMENTS  a / 


March  June 

1969  1969 


Mission  Assignments 

Non-Pacification  Only  b/  91  77 

Pacification  Only  b/c/  .11  33 

Both  Pacification  and  Non-Pacification  b/c/  23  22 

Training,  Reserve,  Rehabilitation  Only  2 1 

Total  Battalions  132  133 


a/  Source:  SEE®  Computer  File. 

b / Battalion  may  have  also  spent  part  of  the  month  on  training,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  reserve  missions. 

c / Pacification  missions  are  defined  as  being  performed  under  the  operational 
control  cf  the  GVN  province  chief.  A few  battalions  in  I Corps  which  per- 
formed pacification-type  missions  under  operational  control  of  military 
headquarters  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 


V ShaMliStiSn.T  SASr  °r  the  ",onth 
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In  both  quarters  of  1969}  the  average  ARVTI  infantry  battalion  spent  21-22 
days  a month  on  large  unit  operations  ( 15  offensive,  6-7  defensive),  and  6 
days  a month  on  small  unit  operations  (4  offensive,  2 defensive).  Table  3 
shows  that  I Corps  battalions  were  in  large  unit  operations  a few  days  more 
than  the  average  (25-26  days  a month),  while  III  Corps  battalions  were  in 
small  unit  operations  a few  days  more  than  the  average  (8-10  days  a month). 

The  smaller  size  of  the  enemy  units  encountered  in  the  2nd  quarter  apparently 
did  not  affect  the  size  of  operation  normally  used  by  ARVN  battalions.  When 
assigned  to  work  for  GVN  province  chiefs  on  pacification,  however,  AKVN  batta- 
lions tended  to  use  smaller,  shorter  operations. 

TABLE  3 


ALLOCATION  OF  ARVN  INFANTRY 
BATTALION  EFFORT  BY  CORPS  AREA  a / 


I Corps  (33  Bns) 

Average  No.  Days  Per  Month  on: 

Large  Unit  Operations 
Small  Unit  Operations 
Reserve,  Training,  Rehabilitation 
Total  No.  Days 

II  Corps  (28  Bns) 

Average  No.  Days  Per  Month  on: 

Large  Unit  Operations 
Small  Unit  Operations 
Reserve,  Training,  Rehabilitation 
Total  No.  Days 

III  Corps  (36  Bns) 

Average  No.  Days  Per  Month  on: 

Large  Unit  Operations 
Small  Unit  Operations 
Reserve,  Training,  Rehabilitation 
Total  No.  Days 

IV  Corps  (36  Bns) 

Average  No.  Days  Per  Month  on: 

Large  Unit  Operations 
Small  Unit  Operations 
Reserve,  Training,  Rehabilitation 
Total  No.  Days 

RVN  (133  Bns) 

Average  No.  Days  Per  Month  on: 

Large  Unit  Operations 
Small  Unit  Operations 
Reserve,  Training,  Rehabilitation 
Total  No.  Days 


1969 


1st 

2nd 

Qtr 

Qtr 

25 

26 

3 

2 

2 

2 

30 

30 

20 

23 

8 

6 

2 

1 

30 

30 

21 

18 

8 

10 

1 

2 

30 

30 

19 

21 

7 

4 

4 

5 

30 

30 

22 

21 

6 

6 

2 

3 

30 

30 

a / Source":  SEER  computer  file.  Based  on  SEER  Operational  Statistics  Report, 

Section  X,  Allocation  of  Effort. 
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Combined  US/ARVN  Operations.  MACV  is  apparently  stressing  combined 
operations  in  I and  III  CTZ  as  an  effective  means  of  training  ARVN  forces. 
During  the  second  quarter  19&9,  6 cf  A RVN  battalions  in  I CTZ  and  69 $ in 
III  CTZ  spent  2-12  days  a month  on  combined  operations  -with  US  forces.  Table 
4 shows  that  ever  75$  of  the  battalions  in  the  2nd,  5th,  and  25th  Divisions, 
and  51st  Regiment  participated  in  combined  operations.  However,  these  units 
spent  only  10-23 $ of  their  available  battalion  days  of  operation  in  combined 
operations  with  US  forces;  the  countrywide  total  was  7$. 

TA313  4 


ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALION  PARTICIPATION 
IN  COMBINED  OPERATIONS  WIMH  US  FORCES  a/ 

Avg  No. 

Days  per  $ of  Available 

No.  of  5ns  Mo.  Per  Bn  Days  on: 


Division 

Partici- 

pating 

Total 

Bns 

$ Parti- 
cipating 

Bn  Parti- 
cipating 

Combined 

Operations 

Unilateral 

Operations 

1st  Div 

0 

17 

47 

nVB 

18 

82’ 

2nd  Div 

10 

12 

83 

4.6 

13 

87 

51st  Reg 
I Corps 

3 

21 

4 

33 

75 

SS 

ibo 

23 

17 

77 

m 

22nd  Div 

1 

12 

8 

.7 

*/ 

100 

23rd  Div 

4 

12 

33 

6.5 

7 

93' 

42nd  Reg 

0 

4 

0 

- 

0 

100 

II  Corps 

5 

2S 

15 

5.3 

3 

97 

5th  Div 

10 

12 

33 

3.6 

10 

90 

18th  Div 

4 

12 

33 

2.2 

2 

98 

25th  Div 
III  Corps 

11 

25 

12 

35 

92 

59 

3.2 

3.2 

10 

? 

22 

93 

7th  Div 

3 

12 

25 

1.4 

1 

99 

9th  Div 

0 

12 

0 

- 

0 

100 

21st  Div 

1 

12 

8 

.3 

y 

100 

IV  Corps 

T 

35 

ll 

1.2 

y 

100 

RVN 

55 

133 

4l 

5.1 

7 

93' 

a / Source:  SEER  computer  file.  Data  on  combined  operations  from  Operational 

Statistics  Report  (OSR)  Section  IX. 
b / Less  than  1$. 

MACV  has  stated  that  "for  the  effort  expended  enemy  KIA  results  were  better 
during  uni latex al  them  combined  oreratiors."i/  However,  in  terms  of  enemy  KIA 
per  battalion  day,  Table  5 shows  that  ARVN  battalions  were  15$  more  productive 

l/  MACV  SEER  Report , 2nd  quarter  lyoj,  p.  26. 
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TABLE  5 


RELATIVE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  COMBIUED  (U 
• 'ma  LATERAL  ARVI?  INFANTRY  COMBAT  OP 
Aprii-June  19&9 


Bivision 


1st.  Biv 
2nd  Div 
51st  Reg 
I Corps 


22nd  Biv 
23rd  Biv 
42nd  Reg 
XI  Corps 

5th  Biv 
l8th  Biv 
25th  Biv 

III  Corps 

7th  Biv 
9th  Biv 
21st  Biv 

IV  Corps 

RVN 


Battalion  Bays  On 
Combat  Operations 

Combined 

Unilateral 

Total 

284 

978 

1262 

li8 

589 

727 

84 

114 

198 

508 

im 

2187 

2 

496 

498 

18 

244 

262 

0 

173 

173 

20 

913 

933 

87 

311 

398 

26 

502 

528 

48 

270 

318 

151 

1053 

1255 

13 

339 

352 

0 

464 

464 

1 

357 

358 

-15 

1150 

U75 

701 

4837 

5538 

Enemy  KIA  On 
Combat  Operations 


Combined 

Unilateral 

Total 

261 

820 

1081 

319 

726 

1045 

27 

146 

173 

607 

1592 

2299 

0 

207 

207 

7 

76 

83 

0 

4o 6 

4o6 

7 

589 

555 

19 

54 

73 

25 

459 

484 

26 

169 

195 

70 

582 

752 

5 

276 

281 

0 

284 

284 

0 

484 

484 

5 

1055 

1059 

689 

4107 

4796 

Source: 


SEER  Center  File.  Data  on  combined  operations  from  OSR  Section  IX;  d 
XV;  data  on  totcl  enemy  KIA  from  O&R  Section  VII. 
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in  combined  US/ARVN  combat  operations  than  in  unilateral  combat  operations. 

Table  5 shows  that  the  2nd  Division  had  the  best  results  from  combined  opera- 
tions (88%  better  than  unilateral  operations),  followed  by  the  5th  Division 
(29%  better),  1st  Division  (10%  better),  and  l8th  Division  (5%  better).  The 
25th  Division  and  51st  Regiment  had  worse  results  (l4%  and  75%  worse  respec- 
tively). The  remaining  divisions  had  too  few  days  on  combined  operations  for 
comparison. 

These  results  are  far  from  conclusive,  and  other  variables  besides  enemy 
KIA  may  influence  results,  so  we  plan  to  expand  our  study  of  combined  operations 
in  fuiure  issues. 

Battalion  Training  Assignments.  Unit  training  of  ARVN  battalions  has  long 
been  neglected,  and  data  from  SEER  shows  that  so  far  in  1969,  little  has  been 
done  to  improve  it.  Only  48  (36%)  of  the  133  ARVN  infantry  battalions  spent 
one  or  more  days  during  the  first  half  of  1969  assigned  solely  to  training;  the 
other  85  (64%)  may  have  had  intermittent  training  as  a secondary  mission  while 
assigned  to  combat,  security,  or  pacification  missions  (Table  6).  Furthermore, 
detailed  analysis  shows  that  only  about  15  battalions  were  taken  out  of  combat 
for  14  or  more  consecutive  days  of  training. 


TABLE  6 


ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALION  TRAINING  ASSIGNMENTS  a/ 

January-June  1969 

No.  of  Days 

No.  Infantry 

Training 

No.  Bn  Days 

No.  Bn  Day 

Battalions 

% of  Total 

Per  Battalion 

of  Training 

Available 

85 

64 

0 

0 

15,385 

21 

16 

1-10 

107 

3,801 

13 

9 

11-20 

206 

2,353 

9 

7 

21-30 

247 

1,629 

3 

2 

31-40 

100 

543 

1 

1 

41-50 

42 

181 

1 

m 

1 

100 

51-90 

792 

181 

24,073 

a/  Source:  SEER Computer  File.  Based  on  SEER  Operational  Statistics  Report, 

Section  TV,  Mission  Assignments. 
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RVNAF  STATUS 


Summary.  The  RVNAF  force  expansion  has  exceeded  FY  1969  personnel 
strength  goals.  Additional  recruitment , particularly  of  RF/PF,  is  under- 
way against  expanded  FY  1971  goals.  RVNAF  has  received  70-90%  of  the 
major  equipment  items  programmed  for  FY  1970,  and  the  Regular  Forces  have 
received  all  of  their  M-16  rifles.  RF/PF  units  had  received  about  160,000 
M-16  rifles  by  April  1969  and  advisors * firepower  ratings  improved  signi- 
ficantly as  a result.  Communication  equipment-  for  the  PF  is  still  a 
major  problem.  Promotions  had  filled  61 % of  the  authorized  RVNAF  Captain- 
Colonel  billets  by  the  end  of  July.  Desertion  rates  have  declined  in 
1969 , but  rem  dn  a problem  and  are  unlikely  to  decline  further.  Reports 
from  MACV , ob „ ■%rvers  * comments  and  statistical  analysis  generally  agree 
that  RVNAF  performance  in  the  field  is  better  in  .1969  than  ever  before. 


The  modernization  program  now  calls  for  an  FY  71  RVNAF  force  level  of 
992,800,  an  increase  of  350,000  since  December  19&J. 


RVNAF  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH  INCREASES 
(Thousands  of  Personnel). 


Actual 
1967 
(31  Dec) 

Actual 
1969 
(31  Ju: 

RVNAF 

Army 

302.8 

394.6 

Navy 

16.0 

24.6 

Marine  Corps 

8.0 

9.4 

Air  Force 

16.1 

26.9 

Total  Regular 

352^9 

5553 

Planned  b / 
FY  71 


395.8 

33*1 

13.1 

35.8 

577TB 


Regional 
Popular 
Total  RVNAF 


151.5  252.0 
148.8  186  4 
643.1  ”B93^ 


275;6 

2394 

992.8 


PARAMILITARY 

' Total  feVN  Forces 

a 7 Phase  II  Program, 
b/  Midway  Proposal. 


79! 


172.6 


.5 


187.5 

118073 


Total  RVNAF  strength  rose  39$  (643,000  to  894,000)  between  December  1967 
and  July  1969,  and  the  RVNAF  exceeded  its  planned  FY  69  objective  of  875,000. 
The  Regional  Forces  increased  66$  (151,400  to  252,000)  during  the  period,  while 
the  Popular  Forces  increased  25$  (148,800  to  186,400). 
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in  terms  of  personnel  strength,  the  Vietnamese  force  expansion 
has  exceeded  expectations.  It  was  thought  that  the  GVN  would 
have  extreme  difficulty  reaching  the  original  (FY  69)  force  goals,  but  they 
have  now  passed  them.  As  a result  they  proposed  significant  further  increases  at 
the  Midway  conference,  particularly  in  the  RF/FF  and  paramilitary  forces.  At 
present,  they  are  having  trouble  meeting  police  goals,  but  recruitment  of  RF/FF 
forces  has  apparently  been  helped  by  the  manpower,  becoming  available  as  the  GVN 
expands  its  presence  into  contested  and  VC  areas  as  part  of  the  acce  'rated 
pacification  programs. 

RVNAF  EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION 

Regular  Forces.  By  June  1970  the  modernization  of  the  RVNAF  ground  forces 
will  be  largely  complete.  At  that  time  186  maneuver  battalions  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  individual  and  crew  served  weapons  (M-l6  rifles  and  M-60  machine 
guns)  and  their  artillery  will  be  brought  up  to  US  standards  (three  105 
howitzer  battalions  and  one  155  howitzer  battalion  per  division).  They  will 
have  about  88$  as  many  light  artillery  and  medium  artillery  pieces  as  are 
possessed  by  US  forces  in  SVN.  By  August  1969,  RVNAF  forces  had  received  the 
following  percentages  of  the  items  programmed  for  FY  1970:  87$  of  their  M-16 

rifles  (Regular  Forces  had  all  of  theirs),  90$  of  their  mortars  and  howitzers, 

90$  of  their  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers,  75$  of  their  modern  trucks, 
and  about  70$  of  their  modern  radios. 

A Navy  of  six  modern  river  assault  groups,  13  standard  river  assault 
groups,  over  250  patrol  craft  and  2 destroyer  escorts  will  be  largely  equipped 
by  June  1970. 

Although  four  Air  Force  H-34  helicopter  squadrons  have  recently  been  con- 
verted to  UH-1  squadrons,  the  VNAF  modernization  program  will  not  be  complete 
until  1971-72.  (This  is  caused  by  long  lead-time  pilot  and  mechanic. training 
requirements.)  The  modernized  VNAF  will  consist  of  40  squadrons  including  9 
attack  and  14  helicopter  squadrons.  The  9 attack  squadrons  will  be  capable 
of  flying  180  sorties  per  day,  or  2.5  times  their  current  capability. 

Territorial  Forces  (RF/FF).  RF/FF  equipment  improvement  concentrates 
primarily  on  weapons,  particularly  M-l6  rifles.  RF/FF  units  in  the  field 
received  a total  of  145,757  M-l6’s  between  June  1968  and  April  1969.  More 
have  been  issued  since  April  but  exact  numbers  are  not  yet  available  from  the 
computer  data.  The  infusion  o'f  new  rifles  resulted  in  steady  improvement  in 
RF/lF  firepower;  by  June  1969*  84$  of  total  RF  units  and  77$  of  the  FF  units 
were  rated  by  their  advisors  as  equivalent  to  or  better  than  the  VC  in  fire- 
power, up  from  71$  of  RF  and  63$  of  HP  last  December. 

Other  equipment  problems  hav>  improved  in  1969.  Fewer  than  5$  of  all 
KF/lF  units  now  have  an  inadequate  supply  of  munitions,  compared  to  12$  in 
1908.  Communication  equipment  remains  a major  problem,  particularly  for  the 
IF.  Despite  substantial  improvement,  lack  of  enough  radios  continues  to 
hanper  operations  for  45$  of  the  IF  platoons.  One-third  of  RF  units  are  snort 
of  the  authorized  r*  of  radios  but  can  still  perform  their  missions. 
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RVNAF  - LEADERSHIP,  MORALE,  AND  DESERTIONS 

Leadership  - Observers'  reports  ccr.-ir.ue  to  cite  good  leadership  as  RVNAF’s 
major  deficiency.  One  key  to  improving  leadership  is  an  effective  promotion 
system.  Although  the  RVNAF  promoted  more  officers  in  1968-1969  than  ever  before, 
only  of  the  authorized  Captain-Colonel  billets  were  filled  at  the  end  of 
July  1969;  the  lowest  proportion,  of  billets  filled  v;as  in  the  rank  of  Colonel 
(32$  Regular,  T3&  Regional).  US  field  ccmanders  continue  to  report  that 
Vietnamese  officers  (especially  in  the  higher  ranks)  owe  their  promotions  mor: 
to  political  acumen  than  battlefield  performance.  The  difficulties  experienced 
in  trying  to  remove  poor  officers  from  command  are  also  cited  as  a major  obstacle 
to  effective  leadership. 

Morale  - Little  has  been  done  over  the  past  few  years  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  RVNAF  personnel  and  their  families.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
the  military  pay  raise  promised  by  the  GYN  this  year  will  be  honored,  but 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  financing  it.  The  promised  commodity  increases  will 
not  be  distributed  at  this  time.  The  GVN  financial  proposals  presented  at 
Midway  requested  more  than  one  billion  dollars  in  FY  1970  to  support  pay  and 
ration  increases,  increased  housing  allowances,  free  food  issues,  and  other 
items.  The  financial  proposals  were  disapproved  by  the  US  mission  because 
their  cost  would  be  highly  inflationary  and  would  tent  to  perpetuate 
GVN  dependence  on  imports. 

Desertions  - The  table  shows  that  the  desertion  rate  has  been  reduced  in 
1969,  but  still  remains  a critical  problem.  Men  in  the  ground  combat  forces 
sure  still  deserting  at  2.5  times  the  total  RVNAF  rate.  Almost  one-third  of 
their  manpower  will  desert  each  year  at  the  current  rate ; this  is  equivalent 
to  losing  four  of  the  twelve  ARVN  divisions.  Moreover,  historical  experience 
indicates  that  desertion  rates  sire  unlikely  to  fall  below  their  present  levels. 


RVNAF  DESERTION  RATES 

(Monthly  Average  Net  Desertions  Per  1000  Strength) 


RVNAF 

Regular  Forces 
(Ground  Combat  Units) 
Regional  Forces 
Popular  Forces 


1968 

1969 

Ju 1-Dec 

1st  Qtr 

2nd  Qtr 

15.0 

10.2 

11.0 

16.2 

11.9 

11.8 

35.8 

25.7 

26.0 

16.3 

10.6 

13.4 

10.3 

5.8 

5.4 

SOURCE:  MAC  J-14  Selected  RVNAF  Personnel  Data. 
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RVWF  RESULTS  III  THE  FIE  ID 


Reports  from  MACV,  observers ' comments,  and  our  analysis  generally  agree 
that  RVHAF  performance  in  the  field  is  better  in  1969  than  ever  before.  Some 
ARVN  units,  (1st  ARVU  Division)  are  considered  almost  on  a pax  with  US  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  units  are  still  bad  and  RVNAF  leadership  and  desertion 
problems  persist. 

Regular  Forces 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  the  Regional  Forces  ’■  iponthly  average  of 
enemy  killed  increased  35%  over  the  last  9 months  of  1S68.^ Stated  another 
way,  in  the  1968  period  the  regular  forces  accounted  for  8.0  enemy  killed  per 
1000  troop  strength;  in  7.969  the  rate  increased  to  10.5  enemy  killed,  a gain 
of  31*. 

The  Regular  Forces  effectiveness  in  recovering  enemy  weapons  in  1969  in- 
creased to  a level  almost  comparable  to  US  forces.  In  I568  3*1  enemy  weapons 
were  recovered  per  1000  troop  strength;  in  1969  the  figure  is  5.1.  (US  figures 
were  4.1  and  5*5-)  The  Regular  Fbrces  accounted  for  almost' twice  as  many 
enemy  weapons  captured  in  1969  as  in  1968.  Moreover,  the  Regular  Fbrces  have 
almost  quit  losing  weapons,  a marked  improvement  over  1966  when  they  reportedly 
lost  more  weapons  that  they  captured  from  the  enemy. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  Regular  .Fbrces  is  probably  somewhat  inde- 
pendent of  the  equipment  modernization  program,  which  is  well  along  but  will 
not  be  complete  until  June  1970*  Thus,  the  prognosis  for  the  future  is  good, 
especially  if  the  leadership  deficiency  and  desertion  problems  are  corrected. 

Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF) 

RF/PF  operational  effort  Improved  in  1969;  the  monthly  average  of  opera- 
tions increased  77*»  contacts  were  up  60*,  night  operations  reportedly  doubled 
and  night  contacts  were  up  5b%.  Advisor  ratings  for  unit  aggressiveness  and 
responsiveness  to  orders  also  improved.  PF  units  showed  less  progress  than  the 
RF. 


HF/FF  combat  results  improved  less  than  the  operational  effort.  If  we 
exclude  the  1st  quarter  1968  because  of  the  Tet  offensive,  enemy  killed  by  RF 
increased  19*  in  1969  and  PF  performance  increased  only  6*.  The  enemy/RF 
kill  ratio  increased  from  4.1  to  4.4;  PF  went  from  3.2  to  3-4.  Enemy  weapons 
captured  per  contact  with  the  enemy  leveled  off  after  declining  during  1968. 


l/  First  3 months  of  1968  data  not  available. 
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EFFECTIVENESS  MEASURES  OF  ARVU  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS 


Oata  from  MACV's  System  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
RVN  Armed  Forces  (SEER)  reports  show  that  the  output  of  ARVU  infantry 
battalions  in  the  first  six  months  of  1969  was  up  11%  over  the  same  period 
in  1968  — from  lt750  enemy  killed  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1968  to 
lt9S0  per  month  in  1969 . Most  of  the  increase  was  apparently  due  to 
quantitative  external  factors , including  a 10%  increase  in  tlie  number  of 
battalions , increased  support  from  US  air  and  artillery , and  more  emphasis 
on  combined  operations  with  US  forces.  The  average  battalion , on  the 
other  hand , while  it  did  spend  more  time  on  offensive  operations , did  not 
show  much  qualitative  internal  improvement:  it  increased  only  marginally 
in  productivity  — from  14.3  enemy  KIA  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1968 
to  14.7  per  month  in  1969  — and  received  about  the  same  subjective  Opera- 
tional Effectiveness  ratings  from  US  advisors.  MACV  reported  in  its  June 
1969  report  that  major  personnel  ana  leadership  problems  remained  to  be 
solved. 

Background.  MACV  designed  and  implemented  the  SEER  in  January  1°68  to 
fill  a wide  gap  in  our  information  about  the  capabilities  and  improvement 
of  the  Vietnamese  Army,  Navy,  and  Karine  Corps.  From  the  Army/Marine  Corps 
(ARVN/VNMC)  section  of  SEER  we  now  have  18  consecutive  months  of  operational 
statistics  (commanders'  ranks  and  experience,  mission  assignments,  days  on 
unilateral  and  combined  operations,  and  result-  , and  6 consecutive  quarters 
of  subjective  US  advisors'  ratings  (operational  effectiveness,  leadership, 
personnel,  support,  and  logistics).  The  data  is  available  on  magnetic  tape 
for  analysis. 

The  operational  statistics  from  SEER,  although  unofficial,  generally  agree 
with  the  sections  of  MACV's  official  Measurements  of  Progress  and  OPREP  ground 
operations  reporting  system  which  report  much  of  the  same  data  in  summary  form. 
The  SEER  data  has  the  great  advantage  of  showing  results  by  division  and  batta- 
lion, enabling  comparison  between  units  with  similar  environments  and  missions. 
The  source  of  the  data  is  US  battalion,  regiment,  and  division  advisors,  who 
have  access  to  the  daily  operating  records  of  the  RVNAF  unit  they  advise. 

The  SEER  subjective  ratings  are  a substantial  improvement  over  other 
systems  MACV  has  used  to  obtain  qualitative  information  about  ARVN/VNMC  units 
(e.g.,  the  "Satisfactory-Marginal-Ur.satisfactory"  ratings  used  in  1066-67 ) • 

Each  quarter  US  advisors  (and  their  superior  officers)  answer  a comprehensive 
list  of  157  multiple-choice  questions  for  every  ARVN/VRMC  battalion,  regiment, 
and  division.  However,  the  questions  are  highly  subjective,  and  require  advisors 
to  apply  their  own  professional  experience  and  understanding  of  Vietnamese 
standards  to  judge  unit  performance  (Annex  A lists  the  21  questions  which 
relate  to  Operational  Effectiveness).  The  data  must  be  used  with  considerable 
caution,  due  to  several  problems  outlined  in  the  analysis  to  follow. 

Operational  Statistics.  SEER  data  shows  that  the  overall  productivity 
of  ARVN  infantry  battalions  in  teres  of  enemy  kills  rose  11$  and  overall 
friendly  KIA  dropped  15$  in  the  first  half  of  1969  compared  to  the  same  period 
in  1968:  the  number  of  enemy  killed  per  month  rose  from  1,750  in  the  first^ 
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half  of  1968  to  1,950  in  the  first  half  of  1969  while  the  number  of  ARVN 
infantrymen  killed  fell  from  635  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1968  to 
540  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1969  (Table  l),  raising  the  hill  ratio 
from  2.8:1  to  3.6:1.  These  improvements  occurred  during  a period  in  which 
the  number  of  ARVN  battalions  was  increasing  10$  (from  119  to  133),  the  US 
was  modernizing  ARVN  with  M-l5's  and  other  equipment,  US  air  and  artillery 
support  was  made  more  readily  available,  and  more  ARVN  battalions  were 
emphasizing  combined  operations. with  US  units.  .MACV's  official  Measurements 
of  Progress  data  on  enemy  killed  by  RVNAF  regulf x forces  (including  ARVN 
infantry)  generally  supports  the  above  conclusions  about  the  overall  increase 
in  ARVN  productivity  in  1969. 

TABLE  1 

ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS 
OPERATIONAL  EFFORT  AND  RESULTS  a J 


Effort: 

No.  of  Bns  (end  of  Per.)  .122 

Days  per  mo  per  bn  on 

Large  Unit  Opns  Not  1 

Days  per  mo  per  bn  on 

Offensive  Assignments  11 

Results: 

En.  KIA  per  Mo.  1753 

Fr.  KIA  per  Mo.  629 

KIA  Ratio  En/Fr  2.8:1 

En.  Weapons  Capt  per  Mo.  967 
Fr.  Weapons  Lost  per  Mo.  170 
Weapons  Capt/Lost  Ratio  5*7:1 

Results  per  Battalion: 

En.  KIA  per  Bn  per  Mo.  l4.4 

Fr.  KIA  per  Bn  per  Mo.  5*2 
KEA  Ratio  En/Fr  2.8:1 

En.  Weapons  Capt  per  Mo.  7*9 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr  b / 

£tr 

Qtr 

122 

126 

127 

Not  Available 

19 

11 

10 

11 

1753 

1745 

1514 

629 

642 

436 

r*i 

co 

ci 

2.7:1 

3*5:1 

967 

700 

658 

170 

150 

61 

5*7:1 

4.7:1 

10.8:1 

l4.4 

l4.l 

12,0 

5*2 

5*2 

3*4 

2.8:1 

2.7:1 

3*5:1 

7*9 

5.7 

5*2 

1.4 

1.2 

*5 

5*7:1 

4.7:1 

10.8:1 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

131 

132 

133 

23 

21 

22 

13 

19 

19 

1030 

1965 

-919 

293 

547 

531 

3.5:1 

3*6:1 

3.6:1 

557 

759 

705 

40 

68 

101 

13*9:1 

11.2:1 

7.0:1 

7*8 

14.9 

14.5 

2.2 

4.1 

4.0 

3*5:1 

3.6:1 

3.6:1 

4.2 

5*7 

5*3 

*3 

*5 

.8 

13*9:1 

11.2:1 

7.0:1 

a7  Source:  MACV’s  SEER  reports,  Operational  Statistics  section.  Friendly  and 

enemy  KIA  from  "KIA  by  Cause"  section  of  report  for  1968  and  1969. 
b / March  1968  data  only. 
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At  the  same  time  MACV  continued  to  report  problems  with  personnel, 
leadership,  and  training  in  ARVN  battalions.  The  SEER  data  reflects  these 
internal  problems  in  that  the  number  of  enemy  killed  per  battalion  increased 
only  slightly  (14.3  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1968  to  14.7  per  month  in 
the  first  half  of  19 69).  Other  indicators,  such  as  enemy  weapons  captured 
per  battalion,  remained  about  the  same  as  1968  levels.  One  encouraging  sign, 
however,  is  that  ARVN  battalions  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
offensive  assignments  (from  10-11  days  a month  in  most  of  1968  to  19  days  a 
month  in  1969),  possibly  as  a result  of  the  expanded  RF/PF  forces  taking  over 
more  of  the  defensive  territorial  security  missions  from  ARVN  units. 


Operational  Effectiveness  Ratings.  The  SEER  records  the  US  advisor’s 
ratings  of  ARVN  battalions  on  a 5-besm  through  1-worst  scale  for  each  of  21 
subjective  questions  relating  to  unit  effectiveness  (e.g.  does  the  unit  attempt 
to  make  contact  with  the  enemy  during  engagements?  and  do  they  employ  fire 
and  movement  effectively?).  They  then  compute  a percent  score  for  each  unit, 
consisting  of  the  total  rating  points  achieved  divided  by  the  total  possible 
points  on  all  questions  answered.  Each  advisor's  superior  officer  submits 
answers  to  the  same  questions,  and  a combined  average  score  (advisor  plus 
superior)  is  then  used  for  analysis. 


During  the  18-month  period  for  which  we  have  data,  ARVN  infantry  batta- 
lions have  shown  no  significant  improvement  in  advisor's  ratings.  Between  the 
first  quarter  1968  and  the  second  quarter  1969,  the  Operational  Effectiveness 
ratings  of  6C  battalions  improved,  while  58  regressed  (Table  2).  The  overall 
average  score  rose  only  1.8  percentage  points  --  from  72.6$  in  first  quarter 
of  1968  to  74.3$  in  the  second  quarter  I969.  (Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
battalion  scores  in  both  months,  there  is  a 20$  probability  that  the  increase 
could  have  occurred  by  chance  alone.) 

Table  2 also  shows  that  US  advisors  upgraded  the  ratings  of  /.RVN  divisions 
somewhat  more  than  the  ratings  of  their  component  battalions  and  regiments.  This 
probably  means  that  ARVN  division  commanders  learned  to  make  better  use  of  the 
good  units  in  their  divisions,  giving  less  important  tasks  to  the  lower-rated 
units. 


We  have  not  fully  analyzed  the  SSZR  subjective  ratings,  but  there  are 
several  problems  with  this  type  of  data  which  require  that  it  be  used  with 
caution: 

(1)  Luring  the  period  for  which  we  have  data,  battalion  advisors  have 
turned  over  at  least  once,  and  probably  twice.  Turnover  of  advisors  may  dis- 
rupt the  continuity  of  ratings,  thus  making  time-series  comparisons  less  valid. 

(2)  When  a unit  is  thrown  into  heavy  combat  for  the  first  time  there 

may  be  a tendency  for  US  advisors  to  downgrade  that  unit's  ratings.  The 
regression  of  rating  scores  in  this  case  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
decrease  in  effectiveness,  but  rather  a reassessment  of  previously  inflated 
ratings.  The  case  of  the  ARVN  42nd  Separate  Regiment  is  a good  example:  all 

ratings  went  down  in  June  .1969*  immediately  after  the  u-. sit’s  engagement  at 
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Standard 

Deviate  on 

of  the 

Total  Mean  Mean  Inn 


No.  Units 

Re-  No 

pressed  Change  New 


119  72.6 
119  74.7 
133  74.3 


1 14 


73-0 

78.2 
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Ben  Het  and  Dak  To.  Some  or  all  of  the  decline  undoubtedly  represents  a 
reassessment,  rather  than  actual  decline  in  effectiveness. 

(3)  Observers  in  the  field  have  reported  that  major  improvements 
have  occurred  in  many  ARVK  units  since  July  1.  SEER  subjective  ratings  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1969  will  not  be  available  until  at  least  December  1. 

(4)  Many  improvements  in  RVNAF  will  not  be  immediately  apparent  in  the 
SEER  subjective  ratings,  or  even  the  SEER  quantitative  statistics.  For 
instance,  MAGV  is  conducting  many  combined  operations  with  ARVN  units  as  a 
means  of  providing  training  and  experience.  ARVN  performance  is  only  about 
15 $ higher  in  combined  operations  than  in  unilateral  operations  according  to 
SEER  data,  but  the  3.ong-run  benefits  are  probably  more  important  than  immediate 
results. 
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ANNEX  A 


MACV  operatic:;.-.!  effectiveness 

RATINGS 

21  Compone--.-;  Questions  from  SEER 

Rating 

Question 

Points 

In  your  judgment,  roughly  what  proportion 

of  the 

offensive  combat  operations  did  the 

unit  fight  aggressively  once  in  contact? 

A. 

all 

5 

B. 

3/4 

4 

c. 

1/2 

3 

D. 

1/4 

2 

E. 

none 

1 

F. 

not  applicable 

In  offensive  combat  operations,  the  unit 

sought 

to  make  contact  with  the  enemy: 

A. 

always 

5 

B. 

usually 

4 

C. 

sometimes 

3 

D. 

seldom 

2 

E. 

never 

1 

F. 

cannot  judge 

G. 

not  applicable 

In  offensive  combat  operations,  the  unit 
sought  to  evade  contact  with  the  enemy: 

A. 

never 

5 

E, 

seldom 

4 

C. 

sometimes 

3 

D. 

usually 

2 

E. 

always 

1 

F. 

cannot  judge 

G. 

not  applicable 

In  your  opinion,  if  the  unit  fully  employed 
available  resources  and  intelligence  during 
the  reporting  period  and  permission  was 

given, 

been: 

contacts  with  the  enemy  could  have 

A. 

made  no  more  frequently  than 
they  were 

5 

B. 

increased  by  about  1/3 

4 

C. 

increased  by  about  2/3 

3 

D. 

dqubled 

2 

E. 

more  than  doubled 

1 

F. 

cannot  judge 

G. 

not  applicable 
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Ho. 


Question 


Rating 

Points 


By  VN  standards  the  unit  has  demonstrated 
that  it  performs  Search  & Destroy  operations: 

A.  well 

B.  acceptably 
J . poorly 

D.  not  applicable 


5 

3 

1 


By  VN  standards,  the  unit  has  demonstrated 
that  it  performs  Security  operations  (other 
than  support  of  Revolutionary  Development): 


A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  not  applicable 


5 

3 

1 


7.  By  VN  standards,  the  unit  has  demonstrated 
that  it  performs  Security  operations  (in 
support  of  Revolutionary  Development): 


A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  not  applicable 

8.  By  US  standards,  the  troops  employ  fire 
and  movement  (actions  designed  to  keep 
. . the  enemy  under  fire  while  approaching 
his  positions): 


A.  well 

B.  . acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 


5 

3 

1 


5 

3 

1 


9.  By  US  standards  the  unit . employs  fire 
and  maneuver  (actions  designed  to  hold 
an  eneiay  by  fire  while  the  unit  maneuvers 
to  attack  a flank): 


A. 

well 

5 

B. 

acceptably 

3 

c. 

poorly 

1 

D. 

cannot  judge 

E. 

not  applicable 
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No.  Question 

10.  The  unit  conducts  defensive  operations: 

A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 

11.  The  unit  conducts  psywar: 

A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 

12.  The  unit  employs  crew-served  weapons: 

A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 


Rating 

Points 


5 

3 

1 


5 

3 

1 


5 

3 

l 


13.  The  unit  conducts  ambushes:  ' 

A.  well 

B.  acceptably 

C.  poorly 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 

14.  By  US  standards,  the  unit  takes  action: 

A.  quickly 

B.  with  acceptable  speed 

C.  slowly 

B.  cannot  judge 
E.  not  applicable  • 

15.  The  unit'  cm  sustain  operations: 

A.  five  days  or  longer 

B.  up  to  five  days 

C.  two  days  or  less 

D.  overnight  only 

E.  cannot  judge 

F.  not  applicable 


5 

3 

1 


5 

3 

1 


5 

4 

3 

2 
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Question  Poi 

The  unit's  efforts  to  collect  intelligence 

A.  effective 

B . marginal 

C.  ineffective 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 

The  unit  reacted  appropriately  to  intelligence 
received: 

A.  in  almost  all  cases 

B.  in  roughly  2/3  of  the  cases 

C.  in  roughly  l/3  of  the  cases 

D.  in  almost  none  of  the  cases 

E.  cannot  judge 

F.  not  applicable 

Unit  effectiveness  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  requisite  community 
attitude  for  successful  pacification  is: 

A.  adequate 

B.  inadequate 

C.  not  applicable 

Considering  terrain  and  other  factors, 
the  commander  having  operational  control 
of  the  armored  unit  employs  the  full  fire 
power  of  armor  (including  APCs): 

A.  generally 

B.  occasionally 

C.  rarely 

D.  not  observed 

E.  not  applicable 

Considering  terrain,  the  commander  having 
operr  ,ional  control  of  the  armored  unit 
employs  the  full  mobility  of  armor: 

A.  generally 

B.  occasionally 

C.  rarely 

D.  not  observed 

E.  not  applicable 
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No. 

21. 


Question 


Rating 

Points 


The  staff  is  capable  of  planning  and  con- 
ducting operations  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission(s)  of  the  unit. 


A.  effectively 

B.  fairly  effectively 

C.  ineffectively 

D.  cannot  judge 

E.  not  applicable 


5 

3 

1 
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NOTES  ON  ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS:  CORRECTION  AND  UPDATE- 


Swmary.  Corrected.  KIA  figures  show  that  the  enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  infantry 
battalions  tn  the  first  nine  months  of  1969  decreased  33%  from  the  comparable 
period  of  1968,  possibly  because  the  enemy  was  not  engaging  ARVN  units  as 
frequently  or  in  as  large  strengths  in  1969 . In  the  third  quarter  of  1969, 

U.S.  advisors  upgraded  their  overall  assessments  of  ARVN  infantry  battalions 
from  74-76%  to  78% — the  first  time  the  average  battalion  has  shown  noticeable 
improvement  since,  the  SEEP  reporting  system  began  in  January  1968 . There 
appears  to  be  slight  improvement  in  the  aggressiveness  ratings,  but  about  30  of 
the  133  ARVN  infantry  battalions  consistently  have  low  scores  on  this  factor. 

Correction.  Consistent  with  our  policy  of  openly  correcting  past  mis- 
takes, we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  KIA  data  used  in  our  October 
article,  "Effectiveness  Measures  of  ARVN  Infantry  Battalions"  was  in  error."/ 
This  holds  for  both  friendly  KIA  and  enemy  KIA  for  1968;  the  1969  KIA  figures 
were  correct.  Table  1 corrects  and  updates  the  data  in  the  previous  article. 


TABLE  1^ 

ARVN  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS 
OPERATIONAL  EFFORT  AND  RESULTS 


1968 

1st 

2nd 

3rd  • 

4th 

1962 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr 

2£L 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr' 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Effort: 

No  of  Bns  (End  of  Per) 

122 

126 

127 

131 

132 

133 

133 

Days  Per  Mo  Per  Bn  on 
Large  Unit  Opns 

n/a 

n/a 

19 

23 

21 

22 

20 

Days  Per  Mo  Per  Bn  on 
Off  Assignment 

11 

10 

11 

13 

19 

19 

N/A 

Results: 

En  KIA  per  Mo 

3665 

2446 

1946 

1196 

1965 

1919 

1532 

Fr  KIA  per  Mo 

695 

662 

450 

303 

- 547 

531 

366 

- KIA  Ratio  En/Fr 

5.3:1 

3.7:1 

4.3:1 

3.9:1 

3.6:1 

3.6:1 

4.2:1 

En  Weapons  Capt  per  Mo 

967 

700 

658 

557 

759 

705 

585 

Fr  Weapons  Lost  per  Mo 

170 

150 

6l 

40 

68 

101 

32 

Weapons  Capt/Lost 
Ratio 

5.7:1 

4.7:1 

10.8:1 

13.9:1 

11.2:1 

7.0:1 

18.3:1 

Results  Per  Bn: 

En  KIA  per  Bn  Per  Mo 

30.0 

19.4 

15.3 

9.1 

14.9 

14.4 

11.5 

Fr  KIA  per  Bn  Per  Mo 

5.7 

5.3 

3.5 

2.3 

4.1 

4.0 

2.6 

Source:  SEER. 


See  '^Effectiveness  Measures  of  ARVN  Infantry  Battalions," 
Report,  October  1969,  pp,  17-18. 
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Breaking  the  data  down  ever,  fur  "he  r we  find  that  only  28  battalions  fell 
into  Group  II  in  both  periods.  Finally,  the  SEER  report  for  third  quarter  1969 
reports  that  32  battalions  are  n-t  very  aggressive  when  in  contact  with  the  energy. 
These  findings  suggest  once  more  that  there  is  a group  of  about  28-30  battalions 
with  consistently  low  ratings  on  aggressiveness.  Twenty  of  them  are  found  in 
5 of  the  10  ARVN  divisions  as  follows:  (6  br.s),  5th  (5)>  23rd  (3),  25th 

(3),  7th  (3).  None  of  tne  battalions  were  from  the  ARVN  1st  Division  or  51st 
Regiment. 


TABLE  i- 


PROGRESS  III  AGGRESSIVENESS 


No.  of  Quarters 

No. 

of  Battalions 

Spent  in  Group  II 

Jan-Se 

p 63  Oct-Jun  69 

0 

66 

76 

1 

35 

32 

2 

17 

16 

3 

9 

9 

Subtotal  (ol 

57 

Total  127 

133 

Enemy  KIA  VS  ARVN  Effectiveness  Ratings 


In  the  past,'  ARVN  effectiveness  was  usually  measured  by  looking  at  the 
level  of  enemy  KIA,  and  we  assumed  there  would  be  a strong  relationship  between 
U.S.  advisors' ‘combat  effectiveness  ratings  and  the  level  of  enemy  KIA  by  a 
unit.  However,  a preliminary  regression  analysis  of  the  infantry  battalions 
of  the  ARVN  First  Division  indicates  there  is  no  relationship  between  effective- 
ness ratings  and  enemy  KIA  by  the  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  analysis  did  point  up  a fairly  good  relationship 
between  the  overall  effectiveness  ratings  and  the  leadership  ratings  given 
to  the  ARVN  infantry  battalions  by  their  U.S.  advisors.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  expected,  and  indicates  the  advisors ' share  General  Ridgway’s  belief 
that  a military  unit's  effectiveness 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 


T/  See  '‘How  the  K irean  Army  improved,"  SzA  Analysis  Report,  October  1969,  p.  44. 
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Comparing  data  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1968  with  data  for  the 
same  period  in  1969  shows  that  the  overall  productivity  of  ARVN  infantry 
battalions  in  terms  of  enemy  KIA  did  not  rise,  but  fell  33%.  Friendly  KIA 
fell  only  20/3,  thus  dropping  the  kill  ratio  from  4.3:1  in  1968  to  3*8:1  in 
1969.  Enemy  and  iriendly  KIA  per  battalion  per  month  also  showed  comparable, 
declines. 

The  drop  in  enemy  and  friendly  combat  deaths  was  accompanied  by  declines 
in  enemy  activity,  and  the  Post  Tet  1969  attacks  were  much  less  severe  than 
the  Tet  offensive  in  1968.  Total  enemy  attacks  declined  13$  between  the 
two  periods,  with  battalion  sized  attacks  down  11%.  This  suggests  that 
the  enemy  may  not  have  been  engaging  ARVN  battalions  as  often  or  in  as  large  units 
as  he  did  in  1968,  and  this  could  help ‘to  explain  the  decline  in  ARVN  performance. 

SEER  Operational  Effectiveness  Ratings 

In  the  October  SEA  Analysis  Report  we  indicated  that  during  the  18  month  ; 

period  from  January  1968  through  June  1969,  ARVN  infantry  battalions  had  shown 
no  significant  improvement  in  their  subjective  ratings  on  operational  effective- 
ness. The  third  quarter  19&9  SEER  Report  shows  that  some  progress  has  now 
been  made,  however.  The  mean  operational  effectiveness  rating  for  ARVN 
battalions  was  11.6  for  third  quarter  I969,  up  from  the  74.3  rating  for  the 
second  quarter.  Moreover,  the  new  data  shows  that  ratings  of  85  battalions 
increased  while  only  46  battalions  decreased.  In  the  past,  the  number  of  ' 

units  increasing  has  usually  been  offset  by  an  equal  number  of  units  receiving  ‘ 

lower  scores.  Thus,  the  new  latest  data  indicates  a break  with  the  past. 

Table  2 shows  the  effectiveness  ratings. 

£ 
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_S_EKR  OPERATIC:!-.!  EFFECTIVKDESfi  RATINGS 
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Battalions 

TqTS 

2Q  69 — old  units 
2Q  69 — all  units 
3Q  69 — all  units 
Regiments 

iTm 

2Q  69 — old  units 
2Q  69— all  units 
3Q  69 — all  units 
Divisions 

IQ  58” 

2Q  69 
3Q  69 


No.  Units 

Over  All 

No 

Rating 

Improved 

Regressed 

Change 

New 

72.6 

^•7 

60 

58 

1 

14 

7M 

0 

77.6 

85 

45 

2 

0 

72.9- 

72.I 

17 

14 

0 

2 

7-.  5 

' 

77  0 

21 

12 

0 

0 

73.0 

72.2 

7 

3 

0 

0 

73.5 

5 

4 

1 

0 

No.  of  Units  in  Each  Scoring  Range 

10-39 

40-9  5>: 

59  60-69 

70-79  80-69 

90-100 

Total 

2 

6 10  27 

36  32 

1 

6 

119 

2 

4 8 28 

35  20 

22 

119 

2 

5 9 34 

37  22 

24 

133 

1 

5 Ik  13 

35  35 

30 

133 

3 9 

10  9 

31 

J 

S 8 

3 10 

2 

31 

1 9 

8 11 

2 

33 

2 7 

9 11 

4 

33 

l 

3 

3 3 

10 

3 

2 3 

2 

10 

2 

3 4 

1 i 

! 10 

Battalions 

"iqTB — 

2Q  69 — old  units 
2Q  69—  all  units 
3Q  69—  all  units 
Regiments 
IQ  68 

2Q  69— old  units 
2 Q 69 — all  units 
3Q  69 — all  units 
Divisions 
" lQ  68 
2Q  69 
3Q  69 

a/  Source:  SEER  Reports . 

Aggressiveness  of  ARVN  Infantry  Battalions 

In  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  question  of  ARVN  improvement  more  fully, 
we  have  looked  in  detail  at  one  of  the  questions  used  in  arriving  at  the 
operational  effectiveness  ratings.  This  is  a question  on  the  aggressiveness  of 
ARVN  battalions  in  contact  with  the  sr.emy  and  is  one  on  which  advisor  turnover 
should  have  little  or  no  effect.  The  question  is: 


•I 

I 

I 

4 

& 
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In  your  judgment,  roughly  in  what  proportion  of  the  offensive  combat 
operations  did  the  unit  fight  aggressively  once  in  contact? 


Group  I 


Group  II 


A.  all 

B.  3 A 

C.  1/2 

D.  1/4 

E.  None 


To  simplify  the  analysis  we  have  lumped  all  battalions  rated  A or  B in  a 
given  quarter  into  "Group  I."  All  other  battalions  fall  into  "Group  II." 
Therefore,  Group  II  contains  battalions  who  fought  aggressively  less  than  l/2 
the  time  when  in  contact.  Table  3 shows  the  number  of  quarters  a given 
battalion  had  Group  II  ratings  during  the  six  quarters  from  January  1968 
through  June  1969. 

The  data  indicates  that  27  battalions  spent three  or  more  quarters  in 
Group  II.  This  implies  a fairly  small,  hard-core  group  of  ARVN  battalions 
which  consistently  receive  low  aggressivenss  ratings.  These  27  uattalions 
represent  only  20 of  the  total  number  of  battalions  but  they  were  given  over 
50$  of  all  of  the  Group  II  ratings. 

TABLE  3 

AGGRESSIVENESS  OP  ARVN  INFANTRY  UNITS 


No.  of  Quarters 
Scent  in  Grouo  II 


No.  of  Battalions 

47 

37 

22 

Subtotal  10£ 


Subtotal 


Total 


Table  4 gives  us  an  indication  of  ARVN  progress  on  the  aggressiveness 
rating  over  time.  In  January-September  1968,  6l  tatalions  were  rated  in  Group 
II  for  at  least  one  quarter.  In  October  1968-June  1969,  57  battalions  fell  into 
Group  II  at  one  time  or  another.  Also,  nine  more  battalions  received  Group  I 
ratings  during  the  second  period.  Thus  the  data  indicate  some  improvement. 
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ARVN/VNMC  PROBLEM  AREA  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Summary . ARVN/VNMC  mcmeuver  battalions  are  understrength , with  87%  of  the 
authorized  personnel  actually  assigned  and  about  65%  present  for  dut]f.  The 
number  of  ARVN  battalions,  camcnded  by  captains  (instead  of  Lt.  Cols.)  rose 
from  72  to  78  (59%)  in  the  third  quarter.  About  20 % of  the  U.  S.  advisors 
report  that  the  intelligence  and  operation  staffs  of  their  ARVN  divisions 
or  regiments  are  ineffective.  Some  improvement  in  training  is  evident,  but 
the  problem  remains  severe.  About  28"  of  the  advisors  who  assessed  ARVN  dependent 

(housing  stated  it  was  worse  than  the  quarters  provided  for  the  Chie.u  Hoi  program. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  ARVN/VNMC  KIA  are  caused  by  enemy  mines  and  booby 
traps  (from  22%  of  the  total  KIA  at  the  end  of  1968  to  35 % in  the  3rd.  quarter 
1969). 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  address  the  activities  and  performance  of 

r»*  ra  T*n 1-.ij._ij  / - / \ * 


RVNAF  maneuver  battalions  (AR VN/VKKC).  In  t.iis  paper  we  review  MACV’s  3rd 
Quarter  1969  progress  reporti/  on  several  key  RVNAF  problem  areas. 

Maneuver  battalion  strength.  RVNAF  regular  force  strength  increased  4$ 
during  the  third  quarter  (from  101$  of  authorized  in  June,  to  105$  in  September), 
but  ARVN/VNMC  maneuver  battalions  remained  understrength.  Their  assigned • 
strength  rose  from  84$  of  authorized  in  -June  to  87$  in  September.  t-IACV 
states  that  the  total  shortage  is  the  equivalent  of  30  infantry  battalions. 

In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  assigned  personnel  in  battalions,  delays 
-in. -replacements  and  other  problems  have  reduced  the  number  of  personnel  actually 
present  for  operations  to  only  about  65$  of  that  authorized.  MACV  currently  is 
working  to  solve  the  following  problems  directly  related  to  maneuver  battalion 
strength: 

(a)  Desertions  - M / JV  has  established  a desertion  control  committee  to 
assist  U.S.  advisors  in  doing  something  about  "the  lack  of  productive  action 
on  the  part  of  ARVN  at  all  levels  to  apprehend  and  return  deserters  to  duty" 
which  MACV  noted  in  June.  The  JGS  has  decided  not  to  extend  the  desertion 
amnesty  period^  from  15  to  30  days,  and  has  recently  organized  desertion  con- 
trol commit  ees;  the  effect  of  these  actions  is  to  maintain  strong  penalties 
for  desertions  and  encourage  deserter  apprehension  efforts.  Desertions  still 
constituted  the  major  drain  on  ARVN  fighting  strength  in  the  3rd  quarter  1969. 

(b)  Strength  accounting  - MACV  has  recommended  that  the  JGS  study  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a daily  strength  summary  report,  and  an  emergency 
personnel  requisitioning  system. 

(c)  Replacements  - in  June,  MACV  advisors  noted  that  "replacements  for 
units  have  slowed  to  a level  of  approximately  one  fourth  the  January 

19oy  rate;  the  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  ARVN  2nd  Division  where 
combat  losses  exceed  personnel  arrivals."  During  the  third  quarter,  the  JGS 
raised  mobilization  requirements  by  10,000  per  month  in  July  and  August,  and 
created  a Permanent  Strength  Procurement  Board  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  recruit- 
ing, desertion,  and  replacement  problems. 

1/  MACV  SEER  Report,  3rd  quarter  1969. 

2/  The  period  during  which  a soldier  may  be  absent  without  leave  without  being 
classed  as  a deserter.  For  U.S,  soldiers,  the  "amnesty  period"  is  30  days. 
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Leadership.  MACV  reports  that  the  leadership  problem  is  chronic  and  not 
amenable  to  rapid  solution.  One  major  effort  centers  on  identifying  and  pro- 
moting qualified  leaders.  However,  despite  an  increase  of  2,653  senior  officers 
between  December  1968  and  October  1969,  Regular  Forces  still  have  only  63$ 
of  their  authorized  senior  officers  assigned;  rapid  force  expansion  simply 
outpaced  officer  strength  increases  in  early  1969.  The  supplemental  August 
promotion  board  actions  have  had  little  effect  in  raising  the  percentage  of 
assigned  senior  officers  so  far. 

The  Regular  Forces  have  about  122$  of  authorized  junior  spaces  filled, 
so  the  problem  is  not  so  much  to  increase  junior  officer  strength  as  to 
improve  their  quality.  MACV  reported  that  a major  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  and  improve  junior  officer  leadership  courses. 


MACV  also  stated  that  the  problem  of  an  overall  shortage  of  qualified 
and  experienced  officers  exists  throughout  ARVN  combat  divisions.  We  know 
from  a previous  studyz/  that  leaders  in  the  ARVN  infantry  division  seem  to  be 
least  favored  in  terms  of  promotion.  Between  July  and  September  the  number 
of  battalions  with  captains  as  commanders  (instead  of  Lt.  Colonels  or  even 
Majors)  increased  from  72  to  78  (59$)  > indicating  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 


Ineffectiveness  within  division  and  regimental  staffs.  About  21$  of  the 
U.S.  advisors  in  a position  to  judge  division  and  regimental  G2/S2  staff 
elements  stated  that  they  were  operating  ineffectively;  19$  evaluated  the 
C.3/S3  staff  elements  as  ineffective.  The  percentage  of  advisors  rating  the 
G3/S3  element  as  ineffective  is  decreasing,  while  the  percentage  of  advisors 
rating  the  G2/S2  element  as  ineffective  is  increasing.  Definite  trends  have 
not  yet  been  established. 

Training.  There  appears  to  be  some  improvement  in  command  emphasis  on 
training  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  RVMF  training  in  the  3rd  quarter  1969. 

The  number  of  battalion  days  spent  by  infantry  battalions  in  training  doubled 
in  the  third  quarter  compared  to  the  first  quarter  (380  to  786).  Training 
now  accounts  for  6.5$  of  the  total  battalion  days  available. 

The  JGS  training  doctrine  currently  requires  that  ARVN  maneuver  battalions 
receive  four  weeks  (30  days)  of  refresher  training  in  one  of  the  national 
training  centers  every  three  years.  This  amounts  to  11  battalions  per  quarter 
to  cover  the  133  Infantry  battalions.  For  the  first  three  quarters  in  1969 
ARVN  has  averaged  93  battalions  per  quarter  or  84$  of  the  goal.  Whether  this 
goal  can  be  achieved  in  a period  when  ARVN  operational  commitments  increase 
as  U.S.  troops  redeploy  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  if  the  goal  is  achieved,  the 
adequacy  of  one  period  of  refresher  training  every  three  years  is  questionable 
expecially  considering  the  turnover  in  personnel  from  desertion  rates.  A 
minimum  of  one  period  of  refresher  training  every  year  might  be  more  effective. 

The  advisors  rated  51$  of  the  training  to  increase  combat  skills  as 
effective.  The  figures  for  first  and  second  quarter  were  48$  and  44$  respectively. 
Thus,  progress  is  evident,  but  49$  of  the  training  to  improve  combat  skills  is 
still  rated  ineffective  or  marginal. 

17  RVNAF  Leadership,  SEA  Analysis  Report,  October  1969* 
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The  advisors  rated  the  level  of  crmpar.y  grade  officer  training  as  below 
average  in  33$  of  the  cases  compared  v:  35$  in  the  second  quarter . The  level 
of  NCO  training  was  rated  as  below  average  in  48$  of  the  cases  down  from  55$ 
in  the  second  quarter. 

Logistics.  MACV  states  that  problems  are  being  solved  rapidly,  but  some 
items,  such  as  water  trailers  and  heavy  engineer  equipment,  remain  in  short 
supply.  Adequate  helicopter  support  for  large  o«.aic  RVNAF  airmobile  operations 
is  not  available.  The  dependent  housing  self-help  program  still  lacks  con- 
struction material.  Approximately  23  percent  of  the  advisors  who  were  in  a 
position  to  assess  ARVN  dependent  housing  stated  that  is  was  worse  than  that  pro- 
vided to  theChieu  Hoi  program.  Stock  shortages  still  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  commissary  system. 

Casualties  Due  to  Hines  and  Booby  Traps.  The  proportion  of  total  ARVN/VNMC 
KIA  due  to  mines  and  booby  traps  has  risen  steadily  over  the  last  four  quarters. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  RVNAF  KIA  was  caused 
by  mines  and  booby  traps;  by  third  quarter  1969,  the  figure  had  risen  to  more 
than  one-third  of  total  KIA.  The  rise  in  the  relative  importance  of  RVNAF 
deaths  by  mines  and  booby  traps  probably  results  fro  : a combination  of  the 
following  type  of  factors: 

(a)  ARVN/VNMC  units  may  be  spending  more  time  on  combat  operations  in  '*C 
and  contested  areas,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  mines  and  booby  traps  more 
frequently. 

(b)  ARVN/VNMC  leadership  and  training  may  not  be  emphasizing  the  known, 
routine  procedures  for  avoiding  deaths  by  mines  and  booby  traps. 

(c)  The  enemy  is  no  longer  targeting  ARVN/VNMC  forces,  except  indirectly. 
This  is  seen  in  the  absolute  ar.d  relative  declines  in  deaths  by  causes  other 
than  mines  and  booby  traps. 

To  put  the  figures  on  ARVN/VNMC  KIA  into  better  perspective,  Table  1 shows 
a comparison  of  KIA  figures  for  both  the  U.5.  Army  and  the  ARVN/VNMC  forces 
over  the  last  four  quarters.  In  general,  the  data  indicates  that  although 
mines  and  booby  traps  do  cause  a large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the  U.S. 

Army,  the  relative  importance  of  this  type  of  KIA  is  much  greater  for  the 
ARVN/VNMC  forces  and  is  becoming  more  important  every  quarter. 
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RVNAF  PERFORMANCE— A CORPS  AND  COUNTRYWIDE  ASSESSMENT 


i m 

1 fev 


Summary . RVNAF  combat  effectiveness  indicators  in  1969  show  declining 
performance  for  ARVN/VNMC  regular  force  battalions  and  a generally  improved 
performance  by  territorial  forces,  particularly  the  RF.  The  regular  forces, 
up  11%  in  number  of  battalions  cormitted  since  January  1969,  are  down  about 
20%  in  operations  conducted , enemy  KIA,  enemy /friendly  KIA  ratio  and  enemy 
weapons  captured.  In  contrast,  RF  rifle  companies  were  increased  by  61% 
during  the  same  period,  conducted  40 5 more  operations  per  company,  and 
excluding  the  Tet  1968  period  from  the  comparison,  recorded  '!?%  more  enemy 
KIA  in  1969.  The  number  of  PF  platoons  increased  more  than  25%,  conducted 
72%  more  operations  per  platoon  and  improved  their  enemy /friendly  ratios  for 
both  KIA  and  individual  weapons. 

These  indicators , however,  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  Enemy  activity 
has  a heavy  impact  on  combat  statistics  a>id  many  of  the  "declines"  in  RVNAF 
performance  can  he  traced  to  the  reduced  intensity  of  enemy  activity  in  1961. 
The  large  increase  in  RF/PF  forces  and  operations  conducted  have  probably  made 
a significant  contribution  to  the  Marked  progress  in  pacification.  They  have 
not,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting  down  VC  incidents  of  terror.  Population 
comity  calculations  suggest  that  more  RF/PF  units  should  be  recruited  in  I 
Corps  and  IV  Corps. 

RVNAF  performance  varies  widely  among  the  four  corps  areas . I Corps 
units  seem  to  be  less  active  but  are  the  most  effective  in  combat.  II  Corps 
RF/PF  units  are  by  far  the  worst  performers  in  combat  and  in  IV  Corps  the  good 
RF/PF  performance  offsets  poor  combat  performance  by  the  regular  battalions. 

Ill  Corps  units  are  about  average  in  performance  but  seem  to  be  the  most  active. 


The  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  examine  the  performance  and  impact 
of  RVNAF  regular  and  (territorial  ground  combat  forces  in  the  aggregate.  In 
conducting  the  analysis,  we  considered  RVNAF  input  measures  such  as  number  of 
units  committed  and  operations  conducted,  and  the  interaction  among  these 
factors  which  yields  enemy  activity  patterns  as  demonstrated  by  attacks  and 
incidents j general  output  measures  such  as  KSS  security  scores,  and  specific 
RVNAF  results  such  as  enemy  KIA  and  weapons  captured.  The  time  period  examined 
was  from  the, 1st  quarter  of  1968  through  the  3rd  quarter  of  1969: 

The  analysis  draws  on  the  r.ewly  acquired  KACV  System  for  Evaluating  the 
Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  (SEER)  data  ar.d  the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System 
(TFES).  It  is  designed  to  set  the  stage  for  future  province  level  articles  on 
the  impact  of  U.S.  redeployments  and  Vietnamization.  We  feel  that  localized 
analysis  is  more  likely  to  show  these  effects,  but  that  province  level  stud-'e* 
are  more  meaningful  if  considered  in  the  context  of  their  corps  and  the  country 
as  a whole.  J 
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RVWA?  Units  Committed.  Table  1 shov?s  the  commitment  of  ARVN/VIIMC  and 
Territorial  Forces  (RF/P?)  maneuver  units  from  the  January  1963  through 
September  1969.  ASVK/VIJMC  battalions  increase^  11$  during  the  period,  mostly 
ir  1968*  The  number  of  RF  rifle  companies  and  PF  platoons  increased  6l$ 
and  27$  respectively.  Most  of  the  RF  unit  increase  was  gained  during  1969, 
while  increases  in  PF  units  were  about  equally  div.ided  between  1968  and  1969. 


TABLE  1 


HUMBER  OF  RVNAF  UNITS 
(Monthly  Average) 


ARVN/VNMC  Maneuver  3ns 
X CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 
RVN 


RF  Rifle  Companies 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

RVH 




-90S 


3.51 

282 

252 

384 

1069 


214 

357 

366 

526 

1U63 


PF  Platoons 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 
RVN 


710  724 

1068  1119 

7h5  795 

16 J?  1747 

“CI9B  43S5 


737  751 
ll4o  1168 
829  845 
1849  1927 
4555  4691 


763  768  883 

1191  1197  1271 

860  871  963 

1976  1996  2207 

TTJo  TS32 


Source:  SEAPRS  and  TFES  Computer  Files. 


The  distribution  of  units  by  Corps  area  changed  little  during  the  expansion, 
as  shown  by  Table  2.  Ill  Corps  has  the  most  Itegular ‘Forces  and  IV  Corps  ranks 
first  in  the  number  of  RF/FF  units. 
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TABLE  r. 

ALLOCATION  Or  UNITS  BY  CORPS  AREA 

n 


arvn/vkmc 


CORPS 

Battalions 

lqgg  1959 

X 

21 

21 

II 

17 

19 

III 

36 

34 

IV 

26 

100 

26 

100 

RE 

Rifle 

PF 

Companies 

Platoons 

looo" 

I769 

1958“ 

1969 

1- 

15 

17 

17 

27 

24 

25 

24 

24 

25 

18 

18 

‘Z  ^ 

36 

40 

4l 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

Table  3 gives  a different  picture  ~f  RF/PF  force  distribution.  Measured 
in  terms  of  units  per  10,000  rural  population,  II  and  III  Corps  have  60$  to 
90 io  more  RF  coverage  and  about  2%  more  p?  coverage  than  the  other  two  Corps. 
This  suggests  an  imbalance  of  forces,  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  distribution  of  future  force  increases  or  RVNAF  force  structure 
changes;  the  population  to  be  protected  should  be  a prominent  factor  in  such 
decisions.  For  example,  IV  Corps  ranks  second  in  regular  units,  third  in 
density  of  territorial  forces,  and  last  in  number  of  U.S.  units  committted.  It 
has  also  been  the  least  secure,  according  to  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System. 

TABLE  3 


RF/PF  FORCE  DENSITY 
(Units  per  10,000  Rural  Population) 
(Monthly  Avg) 


RF  Rifle  Companies 

1968 
1st 
£4 r 

I CTZ 

0.5 

II  CTZ 

1.3 

III  CTZ 

1.3 

IV  CTZ 

0.6 

RVH 

0.8 

PF  Platoons 

I CTZ 

3.1 

II  CTZ 

5.7 

III  CiZ 

4.4 

IV  CTZ 

3.4 

RVH 

3.9 

Source:  TFES  and  HAMDA  Computer 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1969 

IsF* 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr 

r~-r 

Otr 

Qtr 

3* 

Qtr 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

3.3 

s • 3 

3.5 

2.7 

3.5 

4.0 

6.0 

5.C 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

4.8 

-.6 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

5.1 

0.  Z 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 

4.1  -.2  4.3 
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RVIIAF  Operations— ' . Table  k indicates  that: 

1.  Except  for  T Corps,  the  average  ARVW/VNMC  battalion  is  conducting 
about  20$  fewer  large  operations  in  1969  than  it  did  last  year.  Small  unit 
actions  (platoon  or  larger)  by  these  forces  have  also  declined  below  1968 
levels  after  a first  quarter  1969  upsurge. 

2.  In  contrast,  the  average  RF  company  and  PF  platoon  has  increased 
to  new  levels  of  small  unit  operations  some  4o/.  to  ?0$  above  those  in  1968. 
Substantial  gains  by  both  forces  we re  reported  in  all  four  corps  areas. 


The  increased  number  of  operations  by  territorial  force  units  in  .1969  is 
even  more  significant  if  we  add  the  effects  of  the  force  expansion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  3rd  quarter  1969  countrywide  average  is  30  operations  per  PF 
platoon  per  month  for  5324  platoons;  or  almost  160,000  operations.  A year 
earlier  the  average  was  20  operations  per  month  for  each  of  4555  platoons,  or 
91,000  operations.  Thus,  total  PF  operations  increased  76$.  This  improvement 
may  help  account  for  the  dramatic  rise  in  HES  scores  during  1969* 


The  criteria  for  ARVN/VMC  large  and  small  unit  operations  changed  slightly 
between  1968  and  1969,  with  the  heaviest  impact  on  small  unit  operations 
(SUO)  data.  In  196$  the  category  known  as  "SUO  less  than  platoon  size"  was 
eliminated.  We,  therefore,  deleted  that  category  for  the  1968  data  dis- 
played. The  1968  and  1969  data  is  thus  internally  consistent,  but  strict 
comparisons  between  the  two  years  may  not  be  completely  accurate.  RF/PF 
criteria  for  small  unit  actions  remained  constant  and  include  all  small 
unit  actions  by  a fire  team  or  larger. 
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RVIiAF  Results.  Table  5 indicates  that  the  large  reported  increase  in 
RVIIAF  effort  did  not  produce  equivalent  results,  at  least  in  terms  of  enemy 
combat  deaths.  Compared  to  1968  as  a whole,  results  were  down  in  1969  for 
all  forces  in  all  Corps,  except  for  RF  units  in  III  and  IV  Corps.  However, 
if  we  eliminate  1st  quarter  1968  (Tet  offensive)  from  the  comparison,  we  find 
that  RF  units  are  killing  17$  more  enemy  this  year,  with  PF  results  about  the 
same,  and  ARVfj/VTiMC  results  down  about  20$--the  same  amount  their  large 
operations  have  decreased.  Thus,  the  RF  units  appear  to  be  picking  up  more 
of  the  combat  burden  in  1969*  particularly  in  IV  Corps  where  enemy  KIA  by  RF  has 
increased  3ll$* 


TABLE  5 


ENEMY  KIA  BY  RVHAF 
(Monthly  Average) 

/ , ,|1968  1969 

1968a/  1969^  I lfttr  2Qtr  3Qtr  UQtr  lQtr  2Qtr  3Qtr 


I CTZ 

37 

24 

4i 

47 

4o 

19 

31 

25 

16 

II  CTZ 

14 

12 

25 

11 

17 

3 

12 

21 

4 

in  ctz 

16 

11 

22 

27 

7 

7 

11 

12 

9 

IV  CT'Z 

28 

13 

60 

22 

17 

13 

15 

12 

11 

RVN 

23 

15 

36 

27 

18 

10 

17 

17 

10 

RF  Rifle  Companies  (Monthly  Totals) 

I CTZ  . 422 

II  CTZ  549 

III  CTZ  311 

IV  CTZ  762 

RYU  20P  I 


FF  Platoons  (Monthly  Totals) 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

RVN  I 


583 


421 

598 

245 

452 

393 

512 

392 

360 

171 

1515 

310 

188 

183 

196 

147 

171 

326 

315 

369 

330 

230 

304 

407 

2 66 

962 

909 

757 

662 

720 

966 

895 

1025 

1880“ 

3337 

l68l 

1632 

1526 

1978- 

1841 

182? 

473 

496 

433 

582 

583 

565 

420 

433 

83 

287 

85 

119 

64 

91 

86 

73 

111 

202 

133 

113 

76 

118 

132 

83 

551 

822 

602 

464 

444 

619 

578 

455 

1218 

1807 

1253 

1278 

li5f“ 

1393 

121? 

ToW 

Source:  AMFES/S3ER  and  TFES  Computer  Files. 

a./  For  AKVN/VUMC  battalions,  1st  quarter  data  excludes  Jan  and  Feb  for  I Corps 
units,  and  Jan  data  only  for  remaining  areas, 
b/  1st  three  quarters  only. 
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Table  6 indicates  that  the  enemy  /fr: 
battalions  has  declined  19$  in  1969 ; me 
the  PF  ratio  rose  3t$,  for  a significant 
all  forces  are  highest  in  I Corps  for  to* 


sndly  kill  ratio  for  ARVW/VHMC 
?F  ratio  dropped  9}»«  However, 
improvement.  The  kill  ratios  for 
h years. 


TABLE  6 


EHEI-iy/RVUAJ  -X4  RATIO 


ARVH/VHMC  Bns 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 
RVH 


1568  1969 

1968^  1969^'’'  lCtri/2Qtr  3Qtr  4ptr  lQ.tr  2Qtr  3Qtr 


6.9  5.4  6.1 
4.7  6.0  2.4 
3-7  3.9  h.l 
3.4  2.9  3.3 


RF  Rifle  Cos. 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 
RVN 

FF  Platoons 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 
I.V  CTZ 
RVN 


3-8  4.9 

TTU  ITT 


5.2 
1.9 

3.3 

4.8 

47o 


6.0  6.7 
1.2  1.5 


Source:  AMFES/SEER  and  TFES  Computer  Files 

a/  For  ARVH/VNMC  Battalions, 1st  quarter  data  excludes  Jan  and  Feb  for  I Corps 
and  Jan  data  only  for  remaining  areas, 
b/  1st  three  quarters  only. 


Table  7 indicates  that  ARVN/VHKC  battalions  in  all  Corps  are  capturing  14$ 
fewer  weapons  in  1969.  However,  they  improved  their  ratio  of  enemy  KIA  to  weanons 
captured  from  3 KIA  to  1 weapon  in  1962  to  2.5  to  1 in  1969.  The  RF  have  cap-* 
tured  % more  weapons  due  to  a sharp  increase  in  III  Corps,  The  PF  captured  fewer 
weapons  in  1969 » with  the  largest  drop  in  I Corps.  Once  again,  the  HP  appear  to  be 
showing  the  most  improvement,  this  time  in  III  Corps  ; IV  Corps  recorded  the 
greatest  RF  improvement  in  terms  of  enemy  combat  deaths. 
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TABLE  7 

ENBI-ff  VrSAPONS  CAPTURED  BY  RVKAP 
( Month  leverage ) 

1968^  1969^  I lOtrS/  2Qtr  3Q 


ARVh/VNMC  Bns  (Per  Bn 


f I CTZ 

10 

9 

i II  CTZ 

3 

2 

i III  CTZ 

7 

6 

% IV  CTZ 

7 

5 

1 RVN 

i 

If 

% 

7 

6 

RF  Rifle  Cos  (Total  All  Cos) 


I CTZ 

147 

130 

II  CTZ 

93 

74 

ill  CTZ 

174 

250 

IV  CTZ 

280 

RVN 

“73? 

PF  Platoons  (Total  All  Pits.) 


II  CTZ 

51 

III  CTZ 

86 

IV  CTZ 

181 

RVN 

131 

137 

113 

121 

143 

126 

91 

73 

48 

66 

73 

83 

193 

180 

181 

220 

296 

233 

247 

316 

293 

262 

277 

300 

wr 

706 

635 

669 

~ 7B9 

~742 

211 

276 

192 

168 

131 

171 

28 

48 

25 

42 

4l. 

32 

98 

99 

61 

91 

91 

68 

183 

150 

125 

146 

171 

124 

520 

573 

wsm 

ea 

msM 

Source: AMFES/SEER  and  TFES  Computer  Files. 

a/  For  ARVt/viSiC  battalions,  1st  quarter  data  excludes  Jan  and  Feb  for  I Corps 
units,  and  Jan  data  only  for  remaining  areas, 
b / 1st  three  quarters  only. 

Table  8 indicates  that  the  ARVN/VNMC  battalions  captured  10  enemy  weapons  . 
for  every  one  they  lost  in  both  1968  and  1969;  the  RF  improved  their  performance 
by  6%.  The  PF  improvement  of  2005 6 is  extremely  good.  In  all  3 cases  II  Corps 
is  the  worst  performer  by  far;  I Corps  is  generally  the  best. 
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TABLE  5 


RATIO  OF  ENEMY  WEAPONS  CAPTURED 
TO  FRIENDLY  T.EAPCNS  LQST~ 


1968^  1969^ 

155S: 

Tsg/ 

;tr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

1969 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

ARVN/VNMC  Bns 

24 

I CTZ 

19 

9 

11 

35 

23 

17 

7 8 

II  CTZ 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4l 

6 

1 

'J 

III  CTZ 

13 

14 

3 

16 

15 

13 

20 

11 

13 

IV  CTZ 

7 

12 

7 

5 

14 

9 

13 

8 

18 

RVN 

10 

10 

7 

8 

15 

16 

16 

5 

20 

RF  Rifle  Cos 

I CTZ 

4 

19 

3 

8 

3 

9 

5 

5 

9 

II  CTZ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

III  CTZ 

3 

6 

1 

3 

0 

9 

10 

4 

8 

IV  CTZ 

4 

5 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

RVN 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

5 

5 

£ 

5 

FF  Platoons 
I CTZ 

2 

1 

8 

7 

7 

3 

5 

9 

II  CTZ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

III  CTZ 

1 

3 

4 

9 

7 

5 

7 

IV  CTZ 

0.2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

RVN 

1 

3 

0.4 

2 

3 

3 

• 

2 

3 

4 

Source’:  AMFES/SEER  and  TFES  Computer  Files. 

a / For  ARVN/VNMC  Battalions,  1st  quarter  data  excludes  Jan  and  Feb  for  I Corps 
units,  and  Jan  data  only  for  remaining  areas, 
b J 1st  three  quarters  only. 


Overall  Assessment 

If  we  confined  our  RVNAF  effectiveness  evaluation  to  enemy  KIA  and  weapons 
captured,  we  would  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  RVNAF  performance,  except  for 
the  RF,  has  not  improved  much  during  1569.  However  these  factors  are  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  intensity  of  enemy  activity  has  declined  sharply  in  1969, 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1968;  enemy  battalion  sized  attacks  are  down  75 f, 
for  example.  This  means  that  RVNAF  forces  would  have  had  fewer  targets  and  been 
placed  in  defensive  situations  (in  which  they  probably  fight  best)  less  often. 

In  short,  the  "decline"  in  RVNAF  performance  is  probably  best  explained  by  the 
drop  in  enemy  activities. 

Finally,  the  large  increases  in  RF/??  forces  and  the  effort  they  expended 
have  probably  had  a significant  impact  on  pacification  progress.  At  the  end 
of  March  1968,  6Cff>  of  the  SVN  population  lived  in  relatively  secure  circumstances, 
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the  figure  is  now  over  partly  due  to  the  expansion  of  GVN  presence  into 

the  countryside  via  US  and  ARVN  strike  forces,  followed  up  by  heavy  recruiting 
for  RF/PF  in  the  areas  being  cleared.  However  the  RF/PF  have  not  succeeded 
in  cutting  down  VC  terror  incidents;  the  number  of  casualty  producing  terror 
incidents  per  10,000  population  has  remained  constant. 

Corps  Comparisons 

Based  on  Tables  1 through  8,  plus  HES  and  terror  data  not  shown  in  this 
paper,  we  have  attempted  in  Table  9 to  characterize  and  compare  the  four  Corps 
areas  in  terms  of  RVNAF  input  and  results  in  1969. 

The  overall  impressions  conveyed  by  Table  9 are  as  follows: 

— RVNAF  units  in  I Corps  are  less  numerous  and  less  active,  but  are  the 
most  effective  in  combat. 

— Territorial  Forces  (RF/FF)  in  II  Corps  are  reasonably  active,  but  are 
poor  performers  in  combat. 

— In  III  Corps,  regular  and  regional  forces  are  the  most  active  but  are  only 
average-  performers  in  combat. 

— Territorial  Forces  in  IV  Corps  are  very  effective  but  regular  forces 
have  a poor  combat  performance  record. 

— The  relationship  between  HES  security  scores  and  RVNAF  performance  seems 
to  be  some  function,  as  yet  obscure,  of  unit  density,  operations  conducted  and 
combat  performance.  There  is  no  clear  relationship  between  HES  security  scores 
and  protection  of  the  populace  from  terror  at  the  corps  level. 
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TABLE 


RANKING  OP  'THE  CORPS  AREAS 


Effort 

Units  Ooerations  Con-  •■CL- 
Ccmmitted  ducted  per  unit  P.ei 


Results 

Eneisy  wpns  HES  Sec- 


Terror 


zLz  • capture- i urity  Score  Protection 


I CTZ 

arvn/vnmc 

RF 

PF 

II  CTZ 
AHVH/VHMC 
RF 

PF 

III  CTZ 

arvn/vnmc 

RF 

PF 


IV  CTZ 

arvn/vnmc 

RF 

PF 


a/  Lowest  terror  rate  per  10,000  population  ranked  first,  etc. 
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ARVN-V3  COMBINED  OPERATIONS 

Swm&y.  The  percentage  of  ARVN  battalions  participating  in  combined 
operations  has.  decreased  in  1969  and  so  has  the  percentage  of  battalion  days 
spent  on  combined  operations.  On  the  whole , limited  statistical  data  on 
•>nemy  KIA  indicate  that  ARVN  effectiveness  has  not  increased  over  a period 
o/  itme  as  a result  of  participating  in  combined  operations . ARVN  does  45%- 
75%  better  during  a combined  operation  than  it  does  operating  alone . in  terms 
of  enemy  KIA  per  battalion  day  and  kill  ratios . 


Table  1 shows  that  the  percentage  of  ARVN  infantry  battalions  partici- 
pating in  combined  operations  has  been  declining  since  the  third  quarter  of 
1968,  except  for  a very  small  increase  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  Fourth 
quarter  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  continuing  redeployment  of  US 
combat  units  suggests  that  the  percentage  is  unlikely  to  rise. 

TABLE  1 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ARVN  BATTALIONS .PARTICIPATING  IN 
COMBINED  OPERATIONS  i7 


1968 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

£tr 

£tr 

Percent  of  Battalions  on 

Combined  Operations 

30.6 

40.6 

38.6 

30.0 

23.0 

24.6 

a / Figures  are  the  average  of  monthly /percentages. 

Source:  SEER  Computer  File.  Data  on  combined  operations  from  OSR  Section  IV. 


Table  2 shows  that  the  number  and  percentage  of  battalion  days  spent  on 
combined  operations  has  also  declined  since  the  1st  quarter  1969,  although  the 
decline  is  smaller.  Table  2 also  reflects  the  impact  of  American  troop  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam.  All  figures  for  ARVN  divisions  in  I Corps  show  a decline 
in  percentage  of  battalion  days  spent  on  combined  operations,  with  the  First 
Division  showing  the  biggest  decline.  With  the  complete  withdrawal  of  US 
troops  from  JV  Corps,  combined  operations  there  dropped  to  zero  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1969  (they  were  never  very  high,  probably  because  of  the  limited  US 
presence  in  IV  CTZ).  Consistent  with  other  reports,  every  division  in  III 
Corps  increased  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  combined  operations  in  the  3rd 
quarter,  although  the  increase  for  the  l8th  Division  is  only  from  1$  in  the 
first  quarter  to  4$  in  the  third.  The  5th  Division  spent  25$,  and  the  25th 
Division,  21$  of  their  battalion  days  on  combined  operations  during  the  3rd 
quarter. 
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TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ARVN  BATTALION  SAYS  SPENT  ON  COMBINED  OPERATIONS 


mi 

3fttr 

Total 

Corps 

1st  Div:  Bn.  Days 

398 

284 

207 

889 

. 4>  of  Total 

26 

18 

13 

19 

2nd  Div:  Bn.  Days 

66 

138 

123 

327 

$ of  Total 

6 

13 

11 

10 

51st  Regt:  Bn.  Days 

9 

84 

16 

109 

•f>  of  Total 

3 

23 

4 

10 

I Corps 

?.2nd  Div:  Bn.  Days 

99 

2 

101 

<f,  of  Total 

9 

.2 

3 

23rd  Div:  Bn.  Days 

113 

78 

18 

209 

$ of  Total 

11 

7 

2 

7 

42nd  Regt:  Bn.  Days 

21 

13 

34 

•f,  of  Total 

6 

4 

3 

II  Corps 

5th  Div:  Bn.  Days 

215 

107 

274 

596 

<f>  of  Total 

20 

10 

25 

18 

18th  Div:  Bn.  Days 

11 

26 

47 

84 

$ of  Total 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2fth  Div:  Bn.  Days 

158 

108 

231 

497 

% of  Total 

15 

10 

21 

15 

V Corps 

7th  Div:  Bn.  Days 

55 

13 

bo 

it  of  Total 
* • 

5 

1 

2 

9th  Div:  Bn.  DayB 

it  of  Total 

21st  Div:  Bn.  Days 

4 

.4 

40 

1 

4 

.1 

41 

of  Total 

4 

.1 

1 

Bn  Days  1189  841  929  2959 

i of  Total  10  7 8 8 

Source:  SEER  Computer  File.  Data  on  combined  operations  from  OSR  Section  IX 

data  on  total  battalion  days  from  OSR  Section  IV. 
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Tables  3 and  4 show  our  two  readily  available  measures  of  ARVN  performance, 
kill  ratio  and  kills  per  battalion  day.  They  indicate  that  ARVN  does  better  on 
combined  operations  than  on  unilateral  ones,  achieving  kill  ratios  about  75$ 
higher  and  45$  more  kills  per  battalion  day  when  working  with  US  units.  More- 
over, Table  5 inaicates  that  ARVN  has  a 10$  better  kill  ratio  on  combined 
security-pacific? cion  operations  than  it  doi-  on  combined  combat  operations. 
When  operating  alone  the  kill  ratios  of  ARVN  units  on  such  operations  are  well 
below  those  for  combat  operations. 


TABLE  3 

KILLS  PER  BATTALION  DAY  FOR  COMBINED  AND 
UNILATERAL  OPERATIONS 


1969 

1st  Qtr 

Unilat- 

Combined  eral 


2nd  Qtr 

Unilat- 

Combined  eral 


3rd  Qtr  

Unlit,  t 

Combined  eral 


I CTZ 


Change  in 
Unilateral 


1st  Div 

.34 

.29 

.92 

.73 

.56 

• 51 

+ .22 

2nd  Div 

3.91 

1.04 

2.31 

.94 

.78 

.96 

t 

• 

O 

00 

51st  Regt 

.22 

1.8l 

.32 

.63 

.94 

.35 

-1.46 

II  era 

22nd  Div 

.88 

.24 

- 

.29 

- 

.23 

+ .04 

23rd  Div 

.68 

.13 

.09 

.17 

0 

.07 

- .06 

42nd  Regt 

.76 

•98 

- 

1.10 

0 

0 

- .98 

III  era 

5th  Div 

.36 

.15 

.36 

.21 

.42 

.46 

+ .31 

18th  Div 

1.00 

.36 

.96 

.50 

.04 

.38 

+ .02 

25th  Div 

.26 

.33 

.70 

•35 

.50 

.27 

- .06 

IV  era 

7th  Div 

.69 

.52 

.38 

.36 

- 

.45 

- .07 

9th  Div 

0 

.44 

- 

.34 

— 

.39 

1 

• 

O 

VI 

21st  Div 

.4o 

.54 

0 

.68 

- 

.66 

+ .12 

Countrywide 

.64 

.49 

.90 

.49 

.50 

.42 

- .07 

Source:  SEER  Computer  File. 

Note:  "O”  means  some  operations  were  run  but  no  kills  were  obtained, 

means  no  operations  were  run. 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  about  US/ARVN  combined  operations  is: 

"Does  significant  participation  in  combined  operations  improve  ARVN’s  subsequent 
performance  when  it  operates  a3 one?  The  only  'lata  readily  available  to  answer 
this  question  are  shown  in  Tables  2,  3 and  4,  which  show  the  amount  of  time  each 
unit  has  spent  on  combined  operations  (Table  2)  and  the  subsequent  results  in 
terms  of  enemy  KIA  per  battalion  day  (Table  3)  and  the  enemy /ARVN  kill  ratio 
(Table  4).  Any  measure  of  ARVN  effectiveness  based  solely  on  enemy  KIA  has  sig- 
nificant shortcoTnings  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  changes  in  enemy 
tactics  and  aggressiveness  and  changes  in  ARVN  missions  and  tactics.  Thus,  our 
findings  must  be  considered  with  caution,  and  are  in  no  way  conclusive. 

In  order  to  see  if  time  spent  on  combined  operations  improved  subsequent 
ARVN  performance  we  ranked  the  ARVN  units  by  time  spent  on  combined  operations 
and  the  two  enemy  KIA  variables.  Our  statistical  correlation  analysis  shows 
no  relationship  between  time  spent  on  combined  operation-  and  improved  perfor- 
mance in  killing  the  enemyii  .Moreover,  we  checked  to  see  if  the  level  of  an 
ARVN  unit’s  performance  (not  improvement  in  performance,  as  above)  was  related 


to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  combined  operations.  Again  we  found  no  rela- 
tionship.^ 


l/  Spearman’s  ra for  percentage  of  time  spent  on  combined  operations  versus 
improvement  in  kills  per  battalion  days  is  .055*  For  improvement  in  kill 
ratios  it  is  .04l. 

2 f Spearman’s  r®  of  .006  percentage  of  time  spent  on  combined  operations  and 
kills  per  bn  day;  and  .095  for  kill  ratios. 
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IV  CORPS  - RVNAF  PERFORMANCE  AUD  RECEU?  ACTIVITIES 

Summary.  Despite  the  recent  enemy  buildup  in  the  Delta , the  RVUAF 
camanaers  and  their  US  Advisors  indicate  that  the  current  RVUAF  forces  in 
IV  Corps  can  handle  the  situation.  The  additional  enemy  battalions  in  and 
adjacent  to  IV  Corps  are  being  countered  with  9 more  IV  Corps  battalions 
assigned  to  combat  missions  than  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  9th  US  Infantry 
Division.  The  release  of  11  ARVN  battalions  from  pacification  duties , 
assignment  of  two  newly  activated  ARVU  cavalry  squadrons , and  prevision  of 
three  more  Marine  battalions  from  the  JGS  reserve  account  for  the  increase. 

The  9th  ARVN  Division  has  become  a mobile  reaction  force , making  the 
first  time  in  the  war  that  an  ARVU  Division  has  operated  outside  its  tradi- 
tionally assigned  area.  The  21st  ARVU  Division  is  doing  a good  job  contain- 
ing the  new  enemy  regiment  in  its  area  but  the  7th  Division  has  generally 
failed  to  respond  to  its  increased  responsibilities.  The  recent  replacement 
of  the  division  camander  is  indicative  of  Vietnamese  concern , and  the  new  com- 
mander is  reported  to  have  moved  aggressively  after  assuming  cormand. 

Performance  by  the  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF)  materially  augments  the 
uneven  regular  force  performance  and  they  are , in  fact,  successfully  coping 
with  a proportionately  greater  share  of  the  increased  enemy  activity  than  are 
the  ARVti/VUMC  battalions.  As  a result , IV  Corps'  pacification  program  has 
continued  to  progress.  In  the  44th  Special  Tactical  Zone  ( STZ ),  however, 
which  include s the  3 border  provinces,  there  has  been  some  regression  since 
September  1969. 

Friendly  Forges.  There  are  new  more  forces  committed  to  combat  in  IV 
Corps  than  at  any  previous  time  (see  Table  1).  The  RVNAF  has  compensated 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  US  9th  Infantry  Division’s  8 battalions  by:  (l) 

Activation  of  20  RF  rifle  companies  ar.d  about  350  PF  platoons,  releasing  11 
ARVN  battalions  from  pacification  duties,  (2)  assigning  2 newly  activated 
cayalry  squadrons  to  IV  Corps,  and  (3)  providing  an  additional  3 battalions 
of  Vietnamese  Marines  from  the  JC-S  reserve.  At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal 
announcement  in  June  1969,  there  were  39  combined  US / ARVN / VNKC  battalions 
assigned  to  combat  operation;  at  the  end  of  January  1970,  IV  Corps  reported 
V?  ARVN/VNMC  battalions  on  combat  operations,  a 20$  increase.  The  addition 
of  more  US  helicopter  assets  to  the  lebth  Combat  Aviation  Group  during  the 
same  period  now  allows  the  US  to  support  RVNAF  IV  Corps  units  with  3 Combat 
Aviation  Battalions  and  1 Air  Cavalry  Squadron. 
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TABLE  1 


FRIENDLY  FORCES  - IV  CORPS 


Monthly  Average 

i960  19o9 


Maneuver  Battalions^/ 


US 

ARVU/VNMC 

TOTAL 


Territorial  Forces^/ 


RF  Rifle  Cos. 


PF  Platoons 


June  69 


Combat  Pac  Other-  Total  Combat  Pac  Other-'  Total 


6 

5 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

48 

31 

12 

4 

47 

47 

1 

u 

52 

50 

£/ 

53 

39 

12 

T 

Tr 

1 

T 

52 

-.360 

489 

170 

282 

5S 

bio 

178 

307 

45 

530 

i3oo 

2C51 

69 

1861 

69 

1999 

89 

2154 

170 

2413 

a 7 Reserve,  training,  and  rehabilitation. 

*>/  Includes  US  and  ARVN  cavalry  squadrons. 

c/.  Data  for  RF/P?  units  available  only  through  December  1969. 


Enemy  Forces.  The  initial  movement  of  NVA  units  and  filllr  personnel  into 
IV  Corps  beginning  last  saner  was  generally  regarded  as  a long  standing  enemy 
plan  to  recoup  Tet  1968  losses  and  prevent  further  GVN  encroachment  of  prime  VC 
recruiting  and  supply  sources.  The  enemy  buildup  in  IV  Corps  (see  Table  2) 
began  with  the  movement  of  the  273rd  VC  Regiment  (comprised  almost  entirely  of 
NVA  personnel)  which  disappeared  from  III  Corps  in  April  1969  and  was  later 
discovered  moving  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Delta  to  the  U Kinh  forest 
base  area.  The  NVA  l8B  Regiment  arrived  in  mid-summer  and  remained  in  the 
Chau  Doc  Seven  Mountains  area  just  inside  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  IV 
Corps  - Cambodian  border  until  February  1970. 
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IV  CORPS  EIEMy  :?~IR  OF  BATTLE 


Dec 

67 

Battalions 

VC  Maneuver  Bns  29 

VC  Combat  Support  Bns  3 

Sub  Total  32 

KVA  Maneuver  Bns  0 

NVA  Combat  Support  Bns  0 

Sub  Total  0 

Total  Bns  32 

Strength^/ 

VC  Combat  Strength  20,211 

VC  Guerrillas  28.100 

Sub  Total  48,311 

NVA  Combat  Strength  0 

Total  VC/NVA  Strength  48,311 


June 

Dec 

June 

Dep„ 

o» 

68 

69 

69 

32 

26 

34 

35 

2 

*14 

2 

IE 

4 

15 

l£ 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

34 

28 

38 

45 

17,654 

17,566^/ 

17,5762/ 

15,32?!/ 

23,000 

24,300 

21,700 

18,881 

'4T,856 

39,276 

’34,206 
3,420  S/ 

0 

0 

0 

40,654 

“TI,BS6 

39,276 

37,626 

Source:  MACV/CICV  Order  of  Battle  (collateral). 

a / Does  not  include  about  8000  non-ccmbat  administrative  service  personnel, 
b/  Includes  100-300  NVA  fillers, 
c / Includes  900-1800  NVA  fillers, 
d / Includes  1500-2500  NVA  fillers. 
ej  Does  not  include  NVA  fillers  in  VC  units. 


Recent  intelligence  reports  indicate  that  3 additional  NVA  regiments 
are  now  located  adjacent  to  IV  C:rps;  the  101D  KVA  Regiment  across  from  Chau 
Doc  Province,  and  the  88b  and  an  unidentified  NVA  regiment  further  north  in 
the  "Parrot’s  Beak."  In  February,  seme  of  these  regiments  reportedly  were 
beginning  to  move  further  into  IV  Corps  and  these  latest  movements,  together 
with  a large  scale  logistics  buildup  ir.  Cambodia,  suggest  that  the  enemy  may 
have  expanded  his  plans  to  include  a challenge  to  Vietnamization.  By 
December  1969  RVNAF  in  IV  Corps  faced  42  enemy  maneuver  battalions,  a 24$ 
increase  over  the  34  in  June  3.969 • By  January  the  number  of  VC/NVA  maneuver 
battalions  had  increased  still,  further  and  total  strength  was  slightly  above 
that  for  June  1969. 


Enemy  Activity.  Enemy  activity  data  in  Table  3 reflects  the  recent 
buildup  in  IV  Corps,  particularly  in  the  44th  STS.  In  all  areas,  the  monthly 
averacg  for  the  last  half  of  1969  Is  considerably  higher  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1968.  Comparing  1968  arid  iy69  in  the  first  two  columns,  however,  shows  1969 
lower  than  1968  except  for  the  44th  STZ  and  the  7th  ARVN  Division  Tactical  Area. 
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TABLE  3 

IV  CORPS  ENEMY  ACTIVITY 
(By  Division  Tactical  Area) 


Enemy  Activity  (Monthly  Avg) 
Attacks 


h/s/t 


7th  Div 

23 

19 

9th  Div 

17 

14 

21'-’-  Div 

37 

23 

1 STZ  a / 

11 

16 

_ 4 Corps  Total 

12 

r 

"7th  Div 

114 

115 

9th  Div 

101 

68 

21st  Div 

184 

101 

44th  STZ  a / 

IV  Corps  Total 

39 

435 

_J2 

35^ 

2nd  Half 
1968 


2nd  Half 
1969 


Kien  Tuong. 


provinces  bordering  Cambodia:  Chau  Doc,  Kien  Phong  and 


RVNAF  Operations.  Reports  and  comments  received  in  Wasnington  from  RVN/F 
commanders  and  their  US  advisors  indicate  that  the  forces  now  in  IV  Corps  can 
handle  the  present  enemy  buildup.  The  9th  ARVN  Division  has  begun  operating 
as  a mobile  reaction  force  in  the  Delta,  marking  the  first  time  an  ARVN  divi- 
sion has  operated  in  regimental  size  outside  its  traditional  area  of  opera- 
tions. Beginning  in  early  November,  the  Qth  ARVN  Division  has  successively 
operated  for  about  3 weeks  each  in  areas  of. the  21st  ARV  Division,  7th  ARVN  I 
Division,  and  the  44th  Special  Tactical  Zo Colon-  Di,  commanding  the 
9th  Division,  states  that  he  can  move  a regiment  anywnere  in  the  Delta  in  4 
hours  and  the  entire  division  in  two  days. 

In  contrast,  the  7th  ARVN. Division  by  all  reports  failed  to  respond  to 
their  increased  responsibi] ities  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  9th  US  Divi- 
sion from  their  3 province  area.  Enemy  units,  fragmented  by  US  operations  in 
the  area,  benefited  not  only  from  receipt  of  NVA  fillers^  but  also  froi  7th 
ARVN  Division  reversion  to  large  unit  operations.  The  data  in  Table  4 shows 
the  heavier  emphasis  on  large  unit  operations  by  the  7th  Division  compared  to 
the  other  two  ARVN  divisions.  The  infusion  of  new  personnel  and  respite  from 
daily  pressure  allowed  the  enemy  to  consolidate  and  inflict  heavy  casualties 
on  the  7th  in  November.  The  replacement  of  the  division  commander  in  January 
is  indicative  of  Vietnamese  concern  and  the  new  commander  is  reported  to  have 

+J  " k zone  comprised  on  the  3 border  provinces:  Chau  Doc,  Kien  Tuong,  and  Kien 

Phong.  The  44th  STS  has  no  organic  division  troops;  security  is  normally 
provided  by  Ranger  bafea lions  from  the  4th  Ranger  Group,  CIDG,  and  RP/PP. 
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moved  aggressively  after  assuming  command,  actively  supervising  uiits  in  the 
field  and  encouraging  small  unit  acticr.s  during  darkness.  In  mid-February 
he  moved  the  7th  Division  headquarters  from  My  Tho  to  Dong  Tam,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  headquarters  and  one  brigade  of  the  US  9th  Infantry  Division 

TA31Z  4 


m 


RVNAF  OPSRATICNS  - IV  CORPS 
(Monthly  Average ) 

1968=/  1969 


ARVN/VNMC  Larne  Unit 


Operations  (LUO 


Battalion  Days  b/ 
7th  Div 
9th  Div 
21st  Div 

ARVN  Inf  Total 


IV  Corps  c / 

Number  of  Operations 
7th  Div 
9th  Div 
21st  Div 

ARVN  Inf  Total 

lv  Corps  c J 

ARVN/VNMC  Small  Unit 
Operations  (SUP] 

7th  Div 
9th  Div 
21st  Div 

ARVN  Inf  Total 

IV  Corps  cf 

erations  - IV  Corps 
SUO  by  fire  team  or  larger) 

HF  Rifle  Companies 

PF  Platoons 


16709 

3402?. 


2nd  Half 
1968 


2nd  Half 


28.462 

65693 


20728 

44079 


a/  January  1968  data  for  ARVN/VNMC  nc~  available, 
b/  Data  series  began  July  1968. 

cj  Includes  all  Infantry,  Ranger,  Cavalry,  and  Marine  battalions 
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The  21st  AEV-J  Division,  operating  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Delta, 
'■eacted  quickly  to  the  infiltration  of  the  273rd  VC  Regimen.,  inflict 
‘severe  casualties  during  the  enemy  move  and  have  prevented  rhe  enemy 
exploiting  the  situation  by  keeping  him  isolated  in  the  U Mmh  base  area. 


Performance  of  the  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF)  in  IV  Co^s  materially 

augments  the  of  RFS companies  conduct  combat  operations 

ShfSUl^  .continued  to  increase  in  IV  Corps 


RVNAF  Results.  The.  data  in  Table  3 shows  that  in  spite  of  the  build  up 
on  both  sides,  the  intensity  of  the  1969  main  force  conflict  in  IV  Corps  is 
less  than  for  1968  in  terms  of  contacts  and  enemy  KIA.  The  Territorial  Forces 
(RF/PF),  however,  are  much  more  engaged  than  in  1968  and  are  doing  reasonably 
well  in  terms  of  KIA  ratios.  The  KIA  ratio  for  the  7th  Division  in  l>o9  not 
only  lags  the  other  two  divisions,  but  also  the  PF.  This  performance  of  the 
RF/PF  in  the  face  of  increased  intensity  may  account  for  the  continued  progress 
in  -HES  Security  Scores.  There  has  been  continued  progress  in  all  areas 
except  in  the  44th  STZ,  where  the  increased  enemy  activity  has  depressed  the 
security  score  from  a high  of  93*9$  in  September  to  91*®^  by  the  end  of 
December.  For  the  entire  Corps,  the  security  score  was  76.2$  in  June,  83.6% 
in  September,  and  87.2$  in  December. 


Recent  Activity.  We  examined  the  MACV  weekly  OPREP-5  reports  through 
21  February  1970  to  gain  a preliminary  but  more  current  view  of  the  IV  Corps 
situation.  This  data  seems  to  indicate  improved  performance  in  IV  Corps; 
enemy  KIA  figures  are  slightly  above  the  monthly  average  for  the  last  half 
of  1969  while  the  friendly  KEA  is  about  one-third  less.  Enemy  activity  levels 
continued  at  or  above  the  2nd  half  1969  rates  through  January,  but  showed 
a slight  decrease  in  February.  In  the  area  of  the  7th  ARVN  division,  an 
operation  initiated  on  18  January  continues  to  inflict  damage  on  the  enemy 
forces.  The  primary  friendly  force  involved  is  the  three  VMMC  battalions 
recently  sent  to  that  area  and  the  cumulative  results  as  of  21  February  show 
221  enemy  KIA  versus  37  friendly  KIA,  a 6 to  1 ratio.  Operations  in  the  44th 
STZ  and  the  areas  of  the  9th  and  21st  Divisions  show  equally  good  results. 


y Refers  to  percent  of  total  population  rated  relatively  secure  (ABC).* 
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RF/PF  Contacts 

RF  Rifle  Companies 
PF  Platoons 


7th  Div 
9th  Div 
21st  Div 

ARVN  Inf  Total 


IV  Corps  \J 


Enemy  KIA  by  RF/PF 

RF  Rifle  Companies 
PF  Platoons 
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TABU  5 

RVNAF  RESULTS  - IV  CORPS 
(Monthly  Average)" 


196£=/ 

1969 

ARVH/VKMC  Contacts 

7th  Div 

105 

66 

9th  Div 

82 

74 

21st  Div 

106 

ARVN  Inf  Total 

293 

225 

IV  Co.'ps  b / 

371 

273 

135 

1146 

174 


2nd  Half 


2nd  Half 

1969 


Enemy/Friendly  KIA  Ratio 

7th  Div  3.5  2.4 

9th  Div  3.4  2.9 

21st  Div  6.9  3-4 

IV  Corps  ARVN/VNMC  b/  5.2  3.2 

RF  4.5  4.4 

PF  2.4  3JL 

a 7 January  68  data  for  ARVN/VNMC  not  available, 
b/  Includes  all  Infantry,  Ranger,  Cavalry  and  Marine 


units. 
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g,W/.f  GROUND  INTERDICTION  IN  CAMBODIA  AND1LAOS 
Summary 

PVNAF  ground  combat  units  have  conducted  operations  outside  of 
Soutn  Vietnam  (RVN)  continuously  since  late  April  1970 , with  distinct 
variations  in  scope t combat  intensity , and  mount  of  RVNAF  cormitted 
fmn  each  RVN  Military  Region  (MR). 

ihe  results  of  these  operations  so  far  indicate  that: 

— They  have  made  a definite  contribution  in  dislocatinq  enerm / main 
.orce  units  from  MRs  III  and  IV  and  limiting  the  VC/NVA  offensive  capability 
witnm  those  MRs.  The  enemy  has  been  forced  to  react  to  RVNAF  initiative. 

— The  size  and  duration  of  1970  operations  launched  from  MR  III 
appear  excessive 3 leading  to  later  morale  problems  in  the  units  involved 
and  contributing  to  temporary  GVN  control  losses  within  MR  III.  Those 
jrom  m II  were  at  the  other  extreme , neither  frequent  enough  nor  large 
enough  to  snow  any  apparent  effect  on  the  enemy.  MR  IV  seems  to  have 

achieved  a better  balance. between  the  scope  of  internal  and  cross  border 
operations* 

— Conducting  two  simultaneous  large  settle  operations  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  in  1971  was  overly  ambitious  and  probably  required  more  combat 
support  capaoihty  than  is  programmed  for/  RVNAF. 

— The  capabilities  of  RF/PF  units  in  each  MR  are  crucial  in 
determining  the  scope  of  cross  border  operations.  Without  significant 
improvement  in  Territorial  and  Pacification  forces,  RVNAF  regular  forces 
are  not  completely  free  to  conduct  extended  operations,  either  out  of 
country  or  in  remote  areas  inside  the  country. 
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Details 

Objectives,  RVNAF  ground  interdiction  operations  are  primarily 
conducted  to  limit  enemy  capabilities  inside  South  Vietnam  by  disrupting 
their  logistic  and  sanctuary  system  adjacent  to  the  RVN  border.  On  two 
occasions  RVNAF  has  gone  further  into  Cambodia  to  assist  the  Cambodian 
forces  (FANK),  whose  continued  vis  till ty  helps  divert  the  enemy  threat 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Scope  and  Intensity.  The  cross  border  operations  can  be  described  in 
three  distinct  periods  over  the  past  year  (Table  1). 

— The  initial  Cambodian  operation  (May-June  197C)  was  a large 
scale  RVNAF  offensive  augmented  by  US  units.  This  operation  encountered 
little  coordinated  enemy  resistance,  but  there  were  several  clashes  with 
VC/NVA  rear  guard  units. 

— From  July  1970  through  January  1971,  RVHAF  continued  operations 
in  Cambodia  on  a reduced  scale  and  without  assistance  from  US  ground  comhat 
forces,  although  US  air  support  and  artillery  fire  from  positions  within  RVN 
was  provided.  These  operations  were  designed  to  stop  the  enemy  from  re- 
establishing his  sanctuaries  and  tc  help  the  Cambodian  forces.  VC/NVA 
units  in  Cambodia  generally  refused  contact  with  RVNAF  during  this  period, 
but  increased  their  resistance  in  December  and  January. 

— In  February  and  March  1971,  RIT'AF  conducted  simultaneous  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  and  southern  Laos  to  disrupt  the  enemy  supply  system  and 
to  pre-empt  enemy  offensives  within  ?.VN.  These  operations  evoked  a strong 
enemy  reaction,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  for  both  sides,  particularly 
in  Laos. 

TABLE  1 


FORCES  IN  CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 
(Monthly  Average) 

US /RVNAF 


May-June  July  7C-  eb-Mar 


VC, 


/wj& 


1970 

US  RVNAF 

Jan  71 
RVNAF 

71 

F.VLAF 

Mey-June 

1970 

July  70- 
Jan  71 

Feb-Mar 
71  ' 

Combat  Bns 

Cambodia 

22 

39 

22 

31 

69 

67 

65 

Laos/DMZ 

— 

-- 

’20 

20 

26 

4o 

Total 

22 

39 

22 

51 

$9 

93 

105 

Combat  Strength 
(oco) 

Cambodia 

18.2 

21.1 

11.6 

16.7 

20.6 

20.0 

20.0 

Laos/DMZ 

... 

-- 

12.5 

9.2 

10.7 

27.1 

Total 

18.2 

21.1 

IT3 

29-2 

Z9$ 

30.7 

1*73 

Source:  Oprep  5,  Special  Oprep,  KACV  A 11-3 cure e Enemy  OB,  CINCPAC  Strength 
Reports  and  SEER. 

a / Dual  threat  units  located  outside  ?.7N . but  which  could  be  introduced  rapidly 
enough  to  constitute  a threat  tc  07N  v?.s. 
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The  KIA  and  combat  intensity  (KIA  per  1000  RVNAF)  data  in  Table  2 
illustrate  the -different  combat  intensities  of  the  three  periods.  The 
heaviest  fighting  occurred  this  year. 

— In  February  and  March  of  this  year,  RVNAF  KIA  and  VC/NVA  KEA  by 
RVNAF  were  nearly  2^  times  greater  than  during  the  first  Cambodian  operations. 

— The  Laotian  operation  this  year  was  nearly  3 times  as  intense  as  the 
initial  RVNAF  operation  into  Cambodia. 

— The  combat  intensity  in  Cambodia  this  year, was  below  the  first  operations 
last  year  but  about  double  the  intensity  during  the  intervening  period. 

TABLE  2 

COMBAT  INTENSITY  IN  CAMBODIA  AilD  LAOS 
(Monthly  Average) 


US /RVNAF 


May-June 

1970 

July  70- 
Jan  70 

Feb -Mar 
71 

May-June 

VC/NVA®/ 
July. 70- 

Feb -Mar 

US 

RVNAF 

RVNAF 

RVNAF 

1970 

Jan  71 

71 

KIA 

Cambodia 

l8l 

U) 

03 

108 

245 

6422 

772 

2399 

Laos 

a*  • 

«... 

-- 

766 

-G&J 

6821  . 

Total 

lHT 

7+33 

log 

1011 

772 

922c£/ 

KIA  per  1000 
RVNAF 
Cambodia 

21 

9 

15 

187 

67 

144 

Laos 

-- 

— 

6l 

546 

Total 

21 

9 

35 

187 

67 

316 

Source:  OPREP  5,  Special  OPREP),  and  MACV  Measurements  of  Progress, 
a/  Includes  only  those  VC/NVA  deaths  attributable  to  US /RVNAF  ground  operations. 
Does  not  include  those  killed  by  FANK  forces  or  as  a result  of  the  air 
interdiction  campaign, 
b/  Includes  2472  killed  by  US  forces. 

c / Includes  2982  killed  by  aircraft  (KBA),  800  in  Cambodia  and  2182  in  Laos. 

GVN  Commitment  by  MR . RVNAF  ground  interdiction  operations  in  February- 
March  1971  absorbed  about  27$  of  their  188  combat  battalions,  compared  to  21$ 
in  the  initial  Cambodian  operations  and  12$  during  the  intervening  period 
(Table  3).  MR  III  has  provided  the  bulk  of  RVNAF  units  throughout  all  periods, 
and  the  two  reserve  divisions  (Airborne  and  Marine)  have  also  been  heavily 
committed . 

In  GVN  MRs  II  and  IV,  RVNAF  has  concentrated  on  internal  operations 
since  July  1970,  but  MR  II  operations  have  been  more  defensive  than  those  in 
MR  IV.  Plagued  by  a well  intrenched  VC  infrastructure  in  the  populated  areas 
and  a paucity  of  regular  forces,  MR  II  has  conducted  only  one  shorty  four 
battalion  foray  into  Cambodia  since  June  1970.  MR  IV  has  concentrated  on 
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reducing  the  remaining  enemy  strongholds  in  the  Delta,  with  shallow  penetrations 
into  Cambodia  using  a minimum  of  regular  forces  augmented  by  Border  Defense  and 
RF  battalions. 


RVNAF  COm* 


Ii;  CAMBODIA  ADD  LAOS  BY  MR 


m. 
•)>;  • 

m 

Combat  Battali 

(Monthly 

ens 

Average ) 

Combat  Strength  (000) 

May- June 

July  70- 

Feb -Mar 

May-June 

July  70- 

Feh-Mrr 

m 

1970 

Jan  71 

71 

1970 

Jan  71- 

71 

f 

MR  I 

0 

p 

2C 

0 

0 

12.5 

ft 

MR  II 

6 

y 

0 

3.2 

0.1 

0 

If 

MR  III 

21 

lb 

25 

12.1 

8.7 

15.3'- 

||- 

MR  IV 

12 

6 

2 

5.8 

2.8 

1.4 

R 

RVN 

39 

22 

C*) 

21  ;1 

in 

29.2 

U 

a/  Less 

than  1.  Four  battalions 

during  the  last  two  weeks  in  November  yields 

an  average  of  0. 


v* 


Impact  on  the  Enemy.  RVNAF  ground  interdiction  operations,  combined 
with  the  closure  of  Sihancukville  in  1969  Find  the  survival  of  the  Cambodian 
government  (GKR),  have  caused  a significant  realignment  of  the  VC/NVA  main 
force  threat  to  GVN  MRs  III  and  IV  (Table  4) . 

— The  enemy !s  main  force  combat  strength  inside  of  MRs  III  and  IV 
has  dropped  60$  since  April  1970  as  a result  of  enemy  units  (l)  moving  into 
Cambodia  to  protect  their  logistics  network  and  fight  FANK,  and  (2)  taking 
heavy  losses.  Supply  problems  have  further  limited  the  capability  of  remaining 
units}  and  no  offensive  has  been  mounted  in  MRs  III  or  IV  this  dry  season. 

— Some  of  the  enemy  units  driver,  into  Cambodia  are  still  targeted 
against  MRs  III  and  IV.  If  we  count  them,  the  total  threat  reduction  is  20$. 

The  effect  in  MR  II  is  less  apparent.  Some  enemy  forces  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  MR  but  the  total  threat  has  net  declined.  The  lack  of  significant 
RVNAF  cross  border  operations  may  have  contributed  to  the  recent  VC/NVA  offensive 
in  Kontum  and  Pleiku. 


MR  I was  not  directly  affected  by  the  1970  operations  into  Cambodia, 
is  still  too  early  to  gauge  long  range  effects  of  Lam  Son  719* 
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TABLE  4 

VC/KVA  MATN  FORCES  THREAT  TO  RVN 
(Combat  Strength  in  Thousands ) 


Within  RVN 


Outside  RVK- 


d 


Total  Threat 


Apr  70 

Feb  71 

Apr  70 

Feb  71 

Apr  70 

Feb  71 

MR  HI 

27.8 

7.8 

0 

13.5 

27.8 

21.3 

I®  IV 

13.9 

8.9 

0 

1.3 

13.9 

10.7 

Subtotal 

41.7 

1677 

0 

15.3 

W7f 

32.0 

MR  I 

29.0 

17.9 

9.5 

12.7 

38.5 

30.6 

MR  II 

14.0 

11.5 

2.2 

4.8 

16.2 

16.3 

RVN  Total 

WT? 

.11.7 

30 

TEC9 

Source:  MACV  All  Source  Enemy  OB 

a / Dual  threat  units  located  outside  RVN  borders  but  which  could  be  introduced 
into  GVN  MBs  rapidly  enough  to  constitute  a threat.  Does  not  include  NVA 
targeted  solely  against  FANK  in  Cambodiav 


RVNAF  Performance.  These  operations  have  demonstrated  that  RVNAF  can 
plan  and  conduct  large  scale  operations  with  a diminishing  reliance  on  U3 
logistical  support.  During  the  initial  Cambodian  operations,  ARVN  divisions 
were  rapidly  moved  and  concentrated  at  the  desired  location  with  organic 
transportation.  The  9th  ARVN  division,  for  example,  moved  from  the  Parrot's 
Beak  (next  to  MR  III)  to  the  Chau  Doc  area  in  northwestern  IV  in  three  days. 

Air  support  for  the  two  simultaneous  operations  this  year,  however,  was 
beyond  the  present  VIIAF  capability  and  represents  more  than  70$  of  the  attack 
sortie  rates  programmed  for  VIIAF  in  FY  73 • Support  in  Laos  was  almost  entirely 
U3,  but  VNAF  furnished  67$  of  the  attack  sortie  support  an  Cambodia. 

The  intense  combat  this  year  exposed  some  of  the  problems  cited  in  the 
after  action  report  of  the  first  "Vietnamization  Test"  under  intense  combat — 
the  1969  Ben  Het-Dak  To  campaign  in  the  western  highlands  of  MR  II: 

— Battlefield  coordination  deficiencies , both  in  maneuvering  the 
ground  units  and  between  ground  units  and  supporting  aircraft,  were  evident. 

— Replacement  of  battle  casualties  by  unit  rotation  severely  limited 
RVNAF's  ability  tc  stay  in  sustained  combat.  There  is  no  system  for  replacing 
individual  losses  while  the  unit  remains  in  combat. 

On  balance,  RVNAF  units  have  performed  well  against  enemy  forces  in  the 
former  sanctuary  areas,  including  the  lightly  regarded  18th  and  5th  Divisions 
in  MR  III . 


% 


The  high  morale  generated  in  MR  Til  units  during  the  initial  Cambodian 
operations  has  since  deteriorated,  however,  because  c£  the  large,  sustained 
commitment  and  increased  casualties  during  February  and  March.  MG  Hieu,  the 
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ARVN  'th  Division  commander,  cm  tends  that  inflicting  high  casualties  cn  the 
enemy  has  little  or  no  long  range  effect  on  him,  bat  the  cost  to  RVNAF  seriously 
damages  ARVN  morale. 

Impact  within  RVN.  The  RVNAF  ground  interdiction  efforts  must  also  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  continued  progress  in  the  RVN. 

Table  5 shows  that  the  enemy  threat  realignments  largely  offset  Oil  redeploy- 
ments and  RVNAF  out  of  country  cucr itmer.es  during  1970;  the  rt.tio  of  friendly 
to  enemy  combat  battalion  strength  has  been  maintained  at  or  above  early  1970 
values  since  July  1970. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  GVN  control  regressions  in  MR  III  during  the 
last  quarter  of  CY  1970  and  anMEs  I, II,  and  southern  MR  IV  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1971. 

TABIF  5 


m * 


FORCE  RATIOS  AND  C-VII  CONTROL 

Main  Force  Ratio^/ 

(Monthly  Average)  (End  c 


CVU  Control-^ 


1970 

1971 

1< 

m 

1971 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Feb- 

1st 

End 

3rd  4th 

Feb- 

Within  RVN 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

March 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

March 

MR  T 

2.4 

1.9 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

56 

6l 

70 

73 

62 

JAR  II 

3.3 

2.8 

3.2 

2.8 

3.1 

4l 

42 

53 

55 

52 

MR  III 

2.7 

2.7 

5.0 

4.4 

3-5 

59 

63 

72 

69 

72 

MR  IV 

2.3 

1.9 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

53 

58 

65 

69 

71 

RVN 

2.7 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

2-9 

52 

56 

65 

67 

66 

a / Strength  ratio  of  Ub/^T//I\VHAF  maneuver  battalions  (including  ARVN  cavalry 
squadrons  but  exclvU-i;  border  defense  battalions)  to  VC/NVA  maneuver 
and  combat  support  battalions . 

b/  Special  indicator  developed  for  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group  (VSSG) 
based  on  JIES  (generally  parallels  the  HES  AB  security  score). 


The  intern  1 shuffling  of  regular  units  to  launch  large  scale  cross 
border  operations,  or  (as  in  MR  IV)  to  operate  at  length  in  remote  areas 
inside  RVN,  places  an  increased  responsibility  on  the  FP/PF,  particularly 
if  there  is  a significant  US  redeployment  during  the  period. 

Commenting  on  the  fourth  quarter  regression  in  MR  III,  2 of  the  3 ARVN 
division  commanders  and  an  MR  II  staff  officer  (in  separate  interviews) 
stated  that  the  control  decline  stemmed  from  ARVN  preoccupation  in  Cambodia; 
that  much  of  the  I©  III  regular  RVNAF  combat  force  was  either  preparing  for, 
standing  down  from,  or  conducting  operations  in  Cambodia  during  the  last 
half  of  1970.  This  gave  small  VC/NVA  bands  a relatively  free  hand  to  attach 
pacification  forces  (RF/PF/pSDF),  ‘ 
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Similar  comments  have  been  not"d  in  recent  l’rrvin jo  Senior  Advisor 
reports  from  i-’P.  I ar.d  southern  MR  IV,  v/liere  security  declines  were  attributed 
to  regular  force  operations  in  Laos  and  in  the  U Minh  forest  respectively. 


A related  internal  effect  of  large  scale  interdiction  operations  was 
noted  by  MO  loan,  commander  of  the  2d  ARVW  Division,  who  said  that  the  resources 
committed  in  Laos  precluded  his  planned  offensive  in  western  Quang  Tin  and 
Quang  L'gai. 

MR  II,  having  conducted  little  or  no  ground  interdiction  operations, 
apparently  is  declining  due  to  a combination  of  poor  intelligence,  relatively 
few  fore ‘.s  for  the  large  area,  and  units  of  dubious  quality.  General  Dzu  has 
acknowledged  that  he  had  little  useful,  intelligence  on  enemy  mo\  .-ments  out- 
side MR  II,  particularly  around  the  critical  tri-border  area  (Base  Area  609 ) • 

He  rated  both  his  divisions  as  poor  and  the  RF/PF  as  the  worst  in  the  country. 

To  counter  the  recent  enemy  offensive  in  the  highlands  he  has  had  to  draw 
battalions  from,  the  coastal  and  southern  areas.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Laotian  opera' ion,  however,  he  was  reinforced  with  a brigade  of  airborne 
troops  to  assist  in  defending  Fire  Support  Base  6 in  Kontum  province. 
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RVtIAF  LEADERSHIP 


The  Vietnamese  Regular  forces  have  only  half  (51$)  of  the  authorized 
captains  and  above,  and  their  number  has  dropped  800  (11$)  in  the  past  year 
in  spite  of  a 19$  increase  in  Regular  forces.  Based  on  US  standards,  the 
RVNAF  forces  should  have  65$  more  officers  and  NCOs  than  are  presently  in 
the  Regular,  RF  and  FF  forces.  MAC'.’  programs  have  not  found  a way  to  fill 
6200  vacant  captain  and  higher  Regular  spaces  (of  12,500)  or  to  get  the 
RVNAF  even  to  promise  mort  than  17C0  promotions  per  year  to  these  rariks. 

Data  are  sc  bad  that  gains  and  losses  of  officers  cannot  be  tracked,  but 
present  programs  clearly  arc  not  going  to  eliminate  present  deficiencies, 
much  less  those  impending  under  the  &D1,000  authorized  force  level. 

RVNAF  Leader  Strength  ana  Shortages 

Table  1 shows  that  the  total  officer  strength  in  RVNAF  Regular  Forces 
increased  by  only  4l  during  the  year  ending  31  March  1968.  More  important, 
total  personnel  in  the  critical  ranks  of  captain  and  above  actually  declined 
oy  793  (11$)  in  the  same  period.  Moreover,  the  leadership  density  declined 
as  total  regular  officers  increased  only  .1$  in  face  of  a 19$  increase  in 
the  total  force.  Non-commissicned  officer  (NCO)  strength  increased  by'8189 
in  the  Regular  Forces  (12$)  but  NCC-  density  per  force  also  dropped. 

Most  (30$)  of  the  NCO  increase  occurred  in  the  lowest  rank  (Sergeant). 


The  RVNAF  Regional  Forces  (RF)  increased  by  835  officers  in  the  year 
ending  March  31 > 1968;  but  they  gained  only  36  captains  and  above.  The  RF 
gained  1195  NCOs,  mostly  in  ranks  above  sergeant.  Both  officer  and  NCO 
density  dropped  (Table  2). 

In  contrast  to  the  Regular  and  Regional  Forces,  increases  in  Popular 
Forces  ( PF ) squad  and  platoon  leaders  have  both  kept  pace  with  PF  strength 
gai ns *( Table  3)- 

Our  information  about  RVNAF  officers  and  NCOs  is  not  sufficient  for 
us  to  project  future  officer-NCO  expected  inputs,  losses,  or  strength  levels. 
To  help  judge  the  extent  of  the  RVNAF  o: ficer-NCO  shortage,  we  have  compared 
the  current  officer-NCO  levels  with  the  authorized  RVNAF  levels  and  with 
comparable  officer-NCC  densities  in  the  U.S.  Army. 


* Squad  leader  and  platoon  .eed^v  :se  the  only  PF  ranks.  They  act  only  as 
tactical  leaders;  ARV ' ■.  r c-  d subsector  staffs  assign  their  missions 

and  are  supposed  to  pr'.viJe  needed  support. 
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TABLE  1 


VIETNAMESE  REGULAR  FORGE 
OFFICER  ART  NCO  STRENGTHS  ±1 


Actual 


Oct  31  Mar  31  Mar  31 
1966  1967  1968 


Authorized 

% Actual 

Apr  15  to  Author- 

1968  ized  (19 & 


Officer 

General 

2 

2 

1 

Lt  Gen 

6 

9 

3 * 

V 

Maj  Gen 

14 

12 

10 

r 134 

Brig  Gen 

17 

21 

15  > 

1 

Colonel 

88 

94 

93 

365 

Lt  Col 

315 

374 

428 

1130 

Major 

1249 

1483 

1755 

2832 

Capt 

5276 

5192 

4089 

8021 

Subtotal 

3967 

7187 

6394 

12482 

1LT 

6552 

8196 

8562 

2LT 

6243 

4998 

7008 

Aspirant  (WO) 

6570 

8580 

7038 

Subtotal 

19365 

21774 

22608 

17746 

Total  Officer 

26332 

28961 

29002 

30228 

NCO 

MSGT  1st  Class 

2435 

2339 

2446 

2813 

MSGT 

6338 

6527 

6918 

9536 

SFC 

17341 

17853 

18984 

23030 

SGT 

41514 

43861 

50421 

41892 

Total  NCO 

67S2B 

70580 

78769 

77271 

Total  Officer  and  NCO 

93960 

99541 

107771 

107499 

Total’  Regular  Force  Strength 

328638 

329432 

390891 

Leaders  to  Total  Strength 
SVN  Regular  Forces 

Officers 

8 

9. 

7 

NCOS 

21 

21 

20 

Officers  and  NCOs 

29 

30 

28 

USAP.V  2J 

Officers 

NCOs 

Officers  and  NCOs 

11 

26 

37 

l/  Source : MACV  Jl. 

2/  March  31,  1968  actual;  April  15,  1968  authorized. 
3/  Source:  DCS PER  46  Report. 
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OFFICER  AID  1IC0  STRENGTHS  l/ 

Actual 

1 

1967 

1968 

W-. 

As  of 

As  of 

1§ 

Mar  31 

Mar  31 

&V 

m 

$£’- 

Officer 

Colonel 

2 

1 

Lt.  Col. 

16 

20 

Major 

95 

116 

Captain 

574 

586 

1 

Subtotal 

723 

1st  Lt. 

2nd  Lt. 

Aspirant  (W.O.) 
Lieutenant  & 
Aspirant  Total 

Total  Officers 


8189 

8876 


2m. 


M Sgt.  1st  Class 
M Sgt. 

SFC 

SGT 

Total  NCO 

Total  Regional  Force  Strength 

jo  Leaders  to  Total  Strength 
Officers 
NCOs 

Officers  and  NCOs 


924 
1825 
- 5111 
19047 

|g07 

141772 


6,2- 

19 

25 


816 
2095 
66  56 
18^35 

28102 

167056 


b'.£'  6 

17 

23 


1/  Source:  MACV  J1 
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TABLE  3 

ACTUAL  POPULAR  FORCE 
LEADER  STRENGTH^' 


31  Mar  67 

30  Sep  67 

31  Mar  68 

PF  Leaders 

Platoon  Leader 

2,688 

2,804 

3,200 

Squad  Leader 

9,155 

. 9,921 

10,361 

" Total 

11,843 

12,725 

13,561 

Total  PF  Force  Strength 

143,657 

140,615 

155,349 

$ Leaders  to  Total  Strength 

Platoon  Leaders 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

Squad  Leaders 

6.4 

7.1 

6.7 

Platoon  and  Squad  Leaders 

8.2 

9.0 

8.7 

17  Source:  MACV  Jl. 


Comparison  with  RVNAF  authorized  levels  (Table  l)  indicates  that  the 
Regular  Forces  have  been  able  to  fill  only  half  (6394  of  12,482)  of  their 
captain  and  above  slots;  moreover,  they  have  lost  ground  in  the  past  year. 

The  recent  increase  in  authorized  RVNAF  force  levels  to  801,000  and  the 
resulting  new  unit  activations  are  likely  to  further  increase  the  critical 
shortage  of  captains  and  above. 

By  US  standards,  RVNAF  has  a significant  shortage  of  officers  and  NCOs. 

A comparison  of  US  and  RVNAF  data  show  that: 

1.  The  density  of  officers  in  US  Army  infantry  divisions  on  30  April 
1968  was  7.2$  in  contrast  to  5*9$  for  ARVN  infantry  division  on  29  February 
1968.** 

2.  On  March  31  the  actual  density  of  Vietnamese  regular  officers  was  • 

64$  that  of  the  US  Army  (USARV)  deployed  in  Vietnam  and  Vietnamese  NCO  | 

leadership  was  77$  of  USARV  (Table  l).  Moreover,  the  15  April  1968  authorized  ■ 

strengths  for  SVN  Regular  Forces  were  only  73$  of  actual  USARV  officer  * 

strength  and  77$  of  USARV  NCO  strength.  Jj 

| 

**  The  ARVN  Infantry  Division  has  a greater  officer  density  than  the  US  % 

Marine  Division  (5$  on  30  April  1968).  I 
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3*  As  regular  officers  previa?  sv:::'  direction  to  RF/Pr  through  sector 
and  subsector  headquarters,  a more  realistic  comparison  of  actual  leader 
density  for  all  RVNAF  forces  comes  three gr.  contrast  of  total  RVNAF  officer- 
NCO  density  to  that  of  USARV  - 60'[  for  officers  and  63$  for  HCOs. 

4.  The  relative  density  of  leadership  for  total  RVHAF  forces  is 
actually  even  less  than  indicated  by  the  foregoing  comparisons,  because 
Vietnamese  regular  officers  and  KCOs  include  personnel  for  a training  base, 
an  army  wide  overhead,  and  headquarters  net  included  in  USARV.  A comparison 
of  RVNAF  (including  RF/PF)  leadership  densities  with  US  Army  worldwide  figures 
yields  the  following:  RVNAF  officer  density  is  55$  that  of  the  US  Army  world- 

wide and  RVNAF  NCO  density  is  57$. 


Present  Programs  to  Improve  P.VNA?  leadership 

In  1966  MACV  advised  t''<_  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  (JGS)  to  institute 
several  programs  to  improve  RVNAF  leadership  including:  (l)  a better  promotion 

system,  (2)  training  to  improve  leader  quality,  and  (3)  increases  in  junior 
officers.  Results  of  a JGS  program  in  each  area  are  set  forth  below. 


Promotion.  ARVN  has  two  types  of  officer  ranks:  permanent  and  functional 

(similar  to  permanent  and  temporary  in  the  US  Army).  There  are  two  promotion 
systems:  Annual  and  special.  The  special  system  contains  two  categories  - 

"battlefield"  and  "special,  other  than  battlefield."  The  JGS  establishes 
yearly  allocations  for  annual  promotions  to  permanent  grade.  There  is  no 
quota  for  special  promotions  to  either  permanent  or  functional  grade. 

V!?  consider  here  only  promotion  to  the  grades  captain  and  above  because 
promotion  from  the  Aspirant  and  2d  Lieutenant  ranks  is  automatic  after  two 
years  in  grade.  The  JGS  uses  a promotion  board  system  which  considers  and 
selects  officers.  The  promotion  board  used  efficiency  reports  for  the  first 
time  in  1967  to  make  its  selections. 

During  CY  19 66,  annual  promotions  to  captain  and  above  were  2988  (against 
an  a' location  of  3592  promotion  slots),  ana  special  promotions  were  71*+ 
(Battlefield  - 2 and  Other  - 712)  for  a total  of  3702.  In  1967  both  allocations 
(1704)  and  total  promotions  (1273  through  18  October  1967 ) were  much  lower. 

(See  Table  4.)  Moreover,  fewer  allocations  were  filled  (63$  versus  83$  in  1966) 
and  by  18  October  1967  only  34$  as  many  officers  had  been  promoted.  Total 
promotions  to  grades  captain  and  above  averaged  about  2500  per  year  for  1966  and 
1967.  At  this  rate,  t would  take  2.5  years  with  no  losses  to  fill  the 
15  April  1968  author  'd  billets  fer  captain  and  above;  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  increase,  needed  to  meet  the  new  801,000  approved  RVNAF  force  level. 
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TABLE  4 


1967  RVNAF  OFFICER  PROMOTIONS 


Promotion  to 
COL  LTC  MAJ 


TOTAL 


ANNUAL  PROMOTIONS 

Allocated  - 45  220  626 

Considered  - 83  369  2083 

Selected  - 6 135  540 

% Allocation  Selected  - 13  6l  86 

% Considered  Selected  - 7 37  26 

Promoted  as  of  l8  Oct  67  6 104  445 

SPECIAL  PROMOTIONS^/ 

Battlefield  - 3 20 

Hon  Battlefield  _5_  __7  _%  119 

Total  5 7 59  139 

TOTAL  PROMOTIOIisi/  5 13  163  584 


As  of  18  October 1968. 


The  promotion  data  also  suggest  two  other  problems.  First,  the  "special, 
other  than  battlefield"  category  accounted  for  19%  of  the  promotions  in  1966 
and  for  26%  in  1967.  The  "battlefield"  category  promoted  2 officers  in  1966 
and  only  56  (4%)  of  the  officers  in  1967.  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  service 
in  battle  is  not  the  path  to  quick  promotion  in  RVNAF.  This  adds  to  the  incen- 
tive to  avoid  combat  assignments. 

Second,  selection  by  the  board  of  only  33%  of  the  officers  considered  for 
annual  promotion  in  1967  suggests  serious  problems  in  the  selection  process. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  introduction  of  efficiency  reports  in  1967  caused  the 
great  reduction  in  annual  promotions.  Whatever  the  cause,  RVNAF  promotion  policy 
clearly  needs  revision  to  get  more  qualified  leaders  to  the  rank  of  captain  and 
above. 

Offshore  Training.  The  overseas  training  program  for  RVNAF  leaders 
promises  long  terra  benefits  but  has  high  short  range  costs.  Table  5 shows  that 
this  program  deprives  ARVN  of  the  services  of  about  1000  (average  FY  1968-69) 
experienced  leaders  per  year.  Figures  are  not  available  on  the  ranks  of  Viet- 
namese personnel  selected  for  overseas  training  but  the  majority  are  believed 
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ARVN  TRA1..1- j x. 


Branch  of  Service 


Trained  In  VS _ 

FY  64-  1/  2/ 

FY  67  FY  68 FY  o? 


Total  Schooled 
by  Branch  of 
Service 


Combat 

Airborne 

Armor 

Artillery 

Infantry 

Ranger 

Special  Forces 
Subtotal 

Combat  Support 
Engineer 
Signal 
Intelligence 
?ol  War 
Subtotal 

f ? 

**  Combat  Svc  Support 
AG 

Finance 

JAG 

Logistics 

Medical 

MP 

Ordnance 

QJM 

Trans 

WAFC 

Miscellaneous 
Subtotal 


0 

19 

0 

19 

58 

101 

45 

34 

16 

34 

119 

169 

152 

l4o 

110 

402 

0 

2 

11 

13 

12 

7 

0 

19 

323 

247 

171 

741 

163 

192 

457 

199 

37 

179 

152 

37 

2*-0 

514 

266 

876 

ll4 

"926 

68 

57 

TB5 

239 

IB95 

65 

36 

36 

36 

46 

29 

9 

1 

2 

85 

61 

24 

23 

27 

31 

46 

26 

21 

61 

22 

32 

49 

43 

26 

39 

33 

24 

15 

7 

7 

151 

55 

53 

579 

357 

285 

137 

111 

12 

170 

81 

93 

115 

.118 

96 

29 

259 

1221 


Total 


1828 


1087 


Branch  of 
Service  % 
of  Total 
Schooled 


.5 

3.1 

4.4 

10.4 

.3 

£ 

19.2 


13.3 

6.9 

22.7 

6.2 

7*9^1 


3.5 

2.9 

.3 

4.4 

2.1 

2.4 
3-0 
3.1 

2.5 

.8 

6.7 

31*7 


lj  Programmed. 
2/  Approved. 
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to  come  from  the  middle  officer  ranks.  More  personnel  (50$  of  the  total)  are 
selected  in  the  combat  support  group  than  the  size  of  their  group  (estimated 
25$  of  ARVN)  warrants.  Conversely,  only  19$  of  the  personnel  attending  school 
in  the  US  were  from  combat  branches,  although  the  assigned  strength  in  combat 
units  is  47$  of  the  total  ARVH  strength*.  The  rationale  behind  the  types  of 
training  and  their  effectiveness  are  unknown.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  off- 
shore training  program  has  complemented  Vietnamese  training  capabilities  or 
provided  critical  specialities. 

Junior  Leaders.  In  1966,  COMUSMACV  initiated  a reserve  officer  training 
course  for  selected  ARVN  NCOs  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  junior  officers  in 
ARVH  infantry  units.  The  OCS  program,  plus  direct  appointment  of  senior  NCOs 
to  officer  rank,  and  battlefield  commissions  greatly  reduced  ARVN  junior 
officer  shortages  in  1966.  The  resulting  27$  excess  cf  junior  officers  (Table 
l)  led  JGS  to  curtail  the  OCS  program  in  196?*  (We  do  not  have  data  to  deter- 
mine where  the  excess  junior  officers  are  assigned.)  Quotas  for  direct 
appointment  which  were  well  net  in  1966  and  1967  have  been  established  again 
for  1968.  A.ctual  battlefield  promotions  weis  a bare  10$  of  quotas  in  1967, 
suggesting  that  the  quotas  are  unrealistic  or  that  the  Vietnamese  simply  will 
not  promote  on  the  basis  of  battlefield  performance  (Table  6). 


TABLE  6 


P.VNAF  NCO  COMMISSIONING 

PROGRAM 

RESULTS^/ 

1966 

Actual 

Planned 

1967 

x968 

Direct  Appointment 

Regular  Forces 

4oi 

484 

371 

Regional  Forces 

100 

100 

100 

Subtotal 

501 

587 

m 

Special  Battlefield  . 

Regular 

16 

loot/, 

80 

Regional 

4 

ioo5/ 

1^4 

Subtotal 

20 

200 

215 

Officer  Candidate  School 

1725  . 

155 

Total 

22 W 

939 

6S5 

1 7 Source:  MACV  J1 

2/  10  awarded  as  of  18  Oct  67 

3/  2 awarded  as  of  18  Oct  6 7 


* As  of  June  30,  1967 
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Reducing  Middle-Rank  Shortages: 

Almost  800  officers,  captain  and  above  in  rank,  have  been  lost  or  discharged 
from  the  Regular  Forces  in  the  past  year.  To  alleviate  the  officer  shortage 
and  support  the  current  force  expansion,  nhe  GVN  would  be  well  advised  to  recall 
all  those  fit  for  service  under  general  mobilization.  In  addition,  the  GVH 
should  offer  direct  reserve  commissions  in  an  appropriate  grade  to  persons 
with  needed  managerial  skills  and  experience.  Revision  of  the  promotion  system 
is  needed  to  reward  performance  and  to  advance  personnel  with  growth  potential 
and  battlefield  competence.  Finally.,  nhe  service  school  system  must  be  designed 
to  improve  critical  skills  and  to  provide  genuine  career  opportunities  for  the 
proven  leaders  advanced  by  new  promotion  measures. 


KVNA?  LEADERSHIP 

We  reported  in  June  that  Vietnamese  Regular  Forces  had  only  half 
of  their  authorized  captains  and  above.  We  have  since  learned  that  JGS 
is  reluctant  to  promote  large  numbers  of  officers  in  the  field  grades, 
but  nevertheless,  have  set  an  objective  of  filling  them  to  80$  of 
authorized  strength  by 'the  end  of  1969.  Further,  there  are  significant 
shortages  of  senior  NCOS  which  need  to  be  filled. 

The  most  recent  figures  (Table  l)  show  that  regular  and  regional 
forces  have  only  50$  of  authorized  captain  through  colonel  strength 
despite  a 1446  increase  (31  March-30  June)  of  officers  in  these  ranks. 
Authorizations  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  officer  procurement.. 
Although  detailed  data  on  the  source  of  these  new  officers  is  not  avail- 
able; there  are  indications  that  the  large  gains  come  from  calling  up 
senior  reserve  officers,  stopping  retirements,  and  promotions  on  Armed 
Forces  Day  (19  Jun  68). 

TABLE  1 


RVNAF  OFFICER  STRENGTHS 

Regular  Regional  Force  Total 

$’  On  $ On  $ On 

Auth  On  Hand  Hand  Auth  On  Hand  Hand  Auth  On  Hand  Hand 


COL 

4l4 

109 

26 

52 

2 

LTC 

1208 

552 

46 

100 

20 

MAJ 

2993 

2109 

70 

830 

182 

CAPT 

8493 

4586 

54 

2897 

974 

Subtotal 

13109 

7356 

56 

3879 

1178 

LT,  & 
Aspir 

19190 

23344 

122 

11120 

9948 

TOTAL 

32298 

30700 

95 

14999 

11126 

466 

1308 

3823 

11390 


30  16987  8534  50 


89  30310  33292  110 


74  47297  41826  88 


• To  reach  the  80$  goal  for  both  "main"  and  regional  forces  by  the  end  of 
1968  would  require  promotion  of  46$  of  the  lieutenant  colonels,  32$  of  the 
majors  and  27$  of  the  captains  in  about  18  months.  If  these  promotions  were 
made  to  captain,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel,  the  resulting  promotion  rates 
would  be  close  to  that  for  US  Aruy  tenporary  promotion  to  major. 
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The  figure  for  pr  notion  to  coitr.el  is  nign  until  one  notes  that 
the  RvNAF  forces  have  nly  24^  of  the  personnel  authorized  in  this  rank. 
Morale  and  performanc  cannot  be  high  i:.  a service  where , if  al.l  authorized 
jobs  are  held,  62 % o*  the  lieutenant  colonels  must  be  holding  down 
colonels  jobs,  48$  of  the  majors  are  holding  lieutenant  colonels’  jobs, 
and  47$  of  the  captains  are  holding  t.a;tr’s  jobs.  Waiting  to  achieve 
the  80$  objective  until  tie  end  of  1-rtr  defers  recognition  and  pay  that 
should  go  with  the  responsibilities  deserving  officers  are  already 
holding . 

Our  June  article  reported  that  "special  other  than  battle  promotions 
accounted  for  26$  of  a .l  p;  ‘motions  for  the  period  reported  on  in  1967." 
Data  for  the  first  six  months  of  1§65  indicate  that  they  account  for 
59/3  of  all  promotions.  In  contrast,  battlefield  promotions  were  56  (4$ 
of  total)  in  1967  and  195  {6%  of  all)  for  1st  six  months  of  1968.  MA.CV 
finds  that  battlefield  criteria  are  tor  stringent.  We  agree,  and 
believe  that  the  JGS  must  promote  goto,  ccnbat  leaders  faster  if  RVNAF 
performance  is  to  be  dramatically  increased. 

We  do  not  understand  Vietnamese  reluctance  to  fill  these  authorized 
spaces.  The  authorizations  may  be  inflated,  but  we  have  no  way  to  tell. 
Until  the  JGS  reasons  for  not  promoting  to  fill  these  vacancies  are 
kr..,wn  and  coped  with,  we  do  not  foresee  any  real  progress  on  this  issue. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  creation  cf  rev  units  has  intensified  the 
shortage  of  senior  NCOs.  If  all  author! cations  are  vaaid,  aid  all  the 
positions  are  filled,  then  27-%  of  ETs  hold  S8  jobs,  - % of  E6s  hold  E7 
positions  and  17$  of  E5s  occupy  lo  slots.  The  9%  overage  of  E5s  indicates 
ttat  there  is  an  experienced  NCC  pool  from  which  to  select  senior  NCOs. 

Wit  do  not  know  the  JGS  attitude  to  this  problem. 


liCO  SI? ZTGTH 
(30  June  1968) 


Regular  Forces  regional  Forces  Total 

$ On  %T-_  foS 


Auth 

On  Hand 

Hand 

Auth 

Or.  Hand 

Lund 

Auth 

On  Hand 

Hand 

E 8 

3224 

2041 

63 

2131 

796 

37 

5355 

2837 

53 

E 7 

3.0690 

21579 

726? 

68 

* c*  - 1 

2114 

109 

12621 

9381 

74 

E 6 

19553 

80 

r.  * 

6331 

7 6 

33515 

26384 

79 

Subtotal 
Eo  to  Bo 

3^53 

28861 

75 

12935 

9741 

75 

51491 

38602 

75 

E 5 

48.103 

55726 

116 

A*  • 

19962 

94 

69261 

75708 

109 

TOTAL 

86601 

84  5 87 

96 

5-1:1 

29703 

87 

120752 

114290 

95 
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TABLE  1 

RANKING  BY  DIVISION  0?  ARVN  LEADERSHIP 
AND  PERFORMANCE  IiaiCAIORS  ( l$febl 


Infantry  ] 
I CTZ 
1st  2nd 


Divisions 
II  CTZ 
L 22nd  2: 


III  CTZ 


IV  CTZ 


Leadership  Rating  15  2 4 9 10  5 27  8 

Bn  Days  of  Opns  17  4 3 9 10  8 25  8 

Opn  Days  of  "ontact  65  87  9 10  3 132 

$ Contacts  oi  Opns  84  10  7 682  3 4 1 

Opns/lOOO  Men  2 7 2 2 9 10  6 1 2 7 

Friendly  KIA  15  87  9 10  3 263 

Enemy  KIA  14-8  7 9 10  3 256 

KIA  Ratio  12  79  7 10  2 52  5 

En  KIA/lOOO  Men  1 4 87  9 10  2 2 5 6 

En  KIA/Contact  12  77  7 10  3 54  6 

Division  performance  appears  to  he  tied  to  the  level  of  enemy  activity 
as  veil  as  leadership.  The  exceptions  to  the  correlation  between  leadership 
and  performance  include  the  II  CTZ  divisions  (22nd  and  23rd)  which  had  fairly 
good  leadership  ratings  and  were  aggressive  (2nd  in  battalion  days  of  opera- 
tion per  1000  ARVN),  but  their  performance  was  poor  compared  to  o+her  divisions. 
Previous  studies  showed  that  ARVN  performance  improved  markedly  during  periods 
of  intense  enemy  activity  such  as  Tet  1968.  Since  II  CTZ  had  the  lowest  inci- 
dent rate  in  SVN  in  1968  (Table  2),  we  can  speculate  that  there  is  a relation- 
ship between  enemy  activity  levels  and  ARVN  performance.  Thus,  II  CTZ  per- 
formance might  improve  if  the  level  of  incidents  increased  and  they  had  more 
opportunity  to  engage  the  enemy  and  show  what  they  could  do.  To  take  a reverse 
case,  the  25th  Division  which  was  in  one  of  the  highest  incident  areas  has  only 
an  average  leadership  rating  and  lacked  in  aggressiveness  (sixth  in  operations 
per  1000  ARVN).  Yet  it  had  one  of  the  best  performance  records. 

TABLE  2 

ENEMY  ACTIVITY  BY  DIVISION  S/ 

(1968  Monthly  Average) 


Divisions 
I CTZ 


II  CTZ 


III  CTZ 


IV  CTZ 


1st 

2nd 

22nd 

2^ 

5th 

18th 

25th 

Incidents 

482 

234 

120 

124 

171 

108 

279 

Division  Ranking 

1 

5 

9 

8 

7 

10 

2 

Source:  VCIIA  Computer  File.  Incidents  include  attacks,  sabotage,  anti- 

aircraft fire,  terror,  harassment  and  propaganda. 
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TABLS  3 

ARVN  DIVISION  COMMANDERS 

Commander  Rank 

Length  of 
Service  in 
Current  -Jobs  (Mos.) 

Birthplan 

1st  Infantry 

Ngo  Quang  Truong 

MG 

30 

SVN 

2nd  Infantry 

Nguyen  Van  Toan 

BG 

23 

SVN 

22nd  Infantry 

Nguyen  Van  Hieu 

BG 

34 

China 

23rd  Infantry 

Vo  Van  Canh 

Col 

3 

IIVN 

5th  Infantry 

Pham  Quoc  Thuan 

MG 

46 

NVN 

18th  Infantry 

Do  Ke  Giai 

BG 

32 

SVN 

25th  Infantry 

Nguyen  Xuan  Thinh 

MG 

16 

NVN 

7th  Infantry 

Nguyen  Thang  Hoang 

BG 

10 

SVN 

9th  Infantry 

Tran  Ba  Di 

Col 

10 

SVN 

2l8t  Infantry 

Nguyen  Vinh  Nghi 

BG 

11 

SVN 

Source : DIA  Biographic  Data  Reports. 
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Comments 


''one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most  professionally 
competent  officers  in  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces., 
an  excellent  and  aggressive  commander...." 

"an  excellent  leader  and  an  intelligent  decisive, 
ana  conscientious  officer  who  is  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  troops."  (US  source)  "unwilling  to 
use  his  troops  in  any  way  that  would  endanger  them, 
rumored  to  be  corrupt  and  a playboy."  (Vietnamese 
source) 


"one  cf  the  ablest  senior  Vietnamese  officers.” 

"Hard-working,  thorough,  and  highly  motivated, 

Colonel  Canh  is  considered  a well-qualified  officer." 

"considered  to  possess  good  military  knowledge,  re- 
^-kable  initiative,  good  organizational  ability,  an: 

£ 


.igh  sense  of  duty. ...an  outstanding  reputation.... 


xn  1966  evidence  of  corruption." 

"The  performance  of  the  l8th  Infantry  Division  has 
been  rated  satisfactory  and  its  overall  lead’  'ship 
adequate." 


"The  25th  Division,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  com- 
mand by  General  Thinh,  was  generally  considered  to 
be  the  worst  combat  unit  in  AKVN.  Thinh  has  begun 
to  make  changes  that  will  eventually  improve  the 
25th's  reputation.... sets  an  example  for  his  men." 


■1 


"a  professional  military  officer  who  is  highly  intel- 
ligent, extremely  shrewd,  quick  to  apprehend,  and  is 
deliberate  in  thinking  and  speech.  He  commands  the 
attention  of  his  subordinates." 

"average  intelligence  and  shows  good  judgment.  He 
is  a strong  leader  both  by  example  and  by  force  of 
authority. " 
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"very  intelligent.  He  replaces  M3  Nguyen  Van  Minh.... 
under  Minh  the  21st  Division  was  one  of  South  Viet- 
nam's finest  combat  units.'' 
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The  ability  of  the  division  commander  is  undoubtedly  a major  influence 
on  lower  level  leadership  in  the  division  and  the  division's  combat  perfor- 
mance. Table  3 provides  data  on  each  division  commander  including  rank, 
number  of  months  in  the  job,  birthplace  and  comments  or.  his  military  capabil- 
ities extracted  from  DIA  biographic  data  reports.  The  comments  concerning 
the  division  commander's  ability  conform  with  the  relative  performance  and 
leadership  of  the  divisions.  For  example,  the  best  commander  in  SVN  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  1st  Division  commander  and  his  division  was  first  in  per- 
formance and  leadership.  The  l8th  Division  commander  received  a very  poor 
rating  when  compared  with  comments  made  about  other  division  commanders,  and 
his  division  is  the  worst  in  SVN.  The  2nd  Division  commander  is  said  to 
be  "unwilling  to  use  his  troops  in  any  way  that  would  endanger  them."  This 
view  may  result  from  his  relative  lack  of  aggressiveness  (7th  in  battalion 
days  of  operation  per  1000  ARVN).  However,  once  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
his  troops  do  well  (2nd  in  KIA  ratio),  supporting  the  comment  that  he  is  "an 
excellent  leader."  Since  the  25th  Division  improved  significantly  during 
1968  (discussed  below)  the  new  division  commander  is  living  up  to  the  expec- 
tations set  forth  in  the  comment  about  him.  All  the  IV  CTZ  commanders  took 
control  in  mid-1968,  sc  the  indicators  probably  reflect  more  the  ability  of 
their  predecessors  than  that  of  the  current  commanders.  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  the  23rd  Division  commander  in  II  CTZ  who  has  been  in  his  job  only 
eight  months, 

ARVN  Versus  RF/PF  Division  Performance 

Previous  studies  indicate  that  areas  where  RF  and  PF  performed  well  (I  and 
IV  CTZ)  were  the  same  CTZ  with  good  ARVN  performance.  Conversely,  poor  ARVN 
performance  areas  (II  and  TII  CTZ)  were  the  same  as  poor  RF/PF  areas.  In  an 
attempt  to  define  this  relationship  more  clearly  we  compared  the  performance 
indicators  of  ARVN  with  those  of  RF  and  PF  at  division  level.  The  map  provides 
the  location  of  each  division  tactical  area  of  operation.  Table  4 shows  that 
the  correlaV  r~  between  the  performance  of  ARVN  and  the  P^/PF  forces  operating 
in  the  same  clear.  By  summing  the  performance  indicators  (KIA  ratio, 

enemy  KIA  pea  men  and  enemy  KIA  per  contact)  and  ranking  them  for  each 

force  by  division,  the  relationship  between  ARVN  and  RF/PF  performance  stands 
out. 


TABLE  4 


RANKING  OF  PERFORMANCE  FACTORS 


Infantry  Divisions 


I CTZ 


II  CTZ 


III  CTZ 


IV  CTZ 


ARVN 

1 

3 7 

8 

8 

10 

2 

RF 

1 

3 6 

9 

3 

10 

8 

PF 

1 

2 8 

9 

5 

10 

7 

fwnrr. 
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1st  V^- 
Division 


I CTZ 


r'Guang  Da 
.Special  Zone 


ARVN  INFANTRY 
DIVISION  AREAS 
OF  OPERATION 


2nd 

Division 


24th 

Special 

Zone 


II  CTZ 


, 22nd 
lDi  vision 


in  CTZ 


V 23rd 

Division 


5th  < 
Division 


\ 25th 


lSth 

Division 


9th 

Division 


7th 

W)ivisic 


? -St 

Division 


NOTE: 
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The  44th  Special  Zone  was 
formed  in  mid-1968  from  part: 
of  the  7th  and  9th  Divisions 
(Kien  Thong,  Kien  Phong  and 
Chan  Doc  provinces). 
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The  influence  of  ARVN  on  RF/PF  performance  occurs  in  several  ways:  (l) 

The  chain  of  command.  The  RF  and  PF  are  under  the  control  of  the  district 
chief  who  reports  to  the  province  chief.  For  military  purposes  the  province 
is  considered  a sector  of  the  division  area  and  the  province  chief  reports  to 
the  division  commander.  Thus  in  joint  military  operations  between  ARVN  and 
RF  and/or  PF  the  division  commander  has  operational  control  over  all  forces 
involved.  This  provides  a direct  link  between  ARVN  leadership,  particularly 
the  division  commander , and  RF/PF  performance.  (2)  Combat  support.  Requests 
for  artillery  or  air  support  for  territorial  forces  go  through  military 
channels  to  ARVN.  (3)  Division  orientation.  Those  divisions  which  are 
oriented  toward  combat  operations  set  the  example  for  territorial  forces  and 
use  RF/PF  in  combined  operations,  while  bad  divisions  tend  toward  static 
security  missions  and  the  RF/FF  do  likewise.  (4)  Reinforcement  capability. 
Poor  ARVN  divisions  might  tend  to  fail  to  reinforce  RF/PF  when  they  are 
engaged  in  combat  more  frequently  than  good  divisions.  As  a result,  RF/PF 
would  have  the  tendency  to  avoid  combat. 


One  exception  to  the  correlation  between  ARVN  performance  ana  RF/PF 
performance  in  the  division  area  is  the  25th  Division.  Before  1968  the  25th 
Division  was  considered  one  of  the  worst  in  South  Vietnam.  In  January  1968 
a new  division  commander  was  assigned  and  performance  improved.  The  KLA  ratio 
was  8:1  in  1968  versus  3:1  in  1967*  The  25th  Division  killed  l4$  of  total 
enemy  killed  by  ARVN  in  1968  versus  only  H in  1967.  The  RF  and  PF  failed 
to  match  this  improvement  of  the  25th  Division  in  1968.  However,  1st  quarter 
1969  data  indicate  that  both  RF  and  PF  improved  their  KIA  ratio.  RF  ratio 
rose  from  to  5?1  and  PF  rose  from  1:1  to  3:1.  This  may  mean  that  there 
is  a time  lag  between  ARVN  improvement  and  RF/PF  improvement , which  would 
seem  to  be  a reasonable  assumption. 
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RVNAF  LEADER CHIP 


Summary.  The  RVXAF  promoted  more  officers  in  1968  than  in 
any  previous  period  for  which  we  have  statistics , and  the  number 
of  officers  increased  by  about  Z5Z.  Despite  this , only  51%  of  the 
authorized  captain  to  colonel  billets  were  filled  at  the  end  of 
April  1969.  The  continuing  shortfall  is  the  result  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  officer  authorizations  in  the  expanding  RVNAF,  as  the 
promotion  system  is  unable  to  Keep  pace,  with  the  force  expansion. 
Achievement  of  the  1969  promotion  goals  for  captains  to  colonel 
will  require  S3 % more  promotions  than  last  year.  Nonetheless , 
the  substantial  1968  increase  in  the  actual  numbers  of  RVNAF 
officers  should  help  alleviate  the  serious  shortage  of  leaders, 
especially  in  the  junior  officer  ranks. 

Progress  in  Recent  Months 

Total  RVNAF  officer  strength  increased  by  13,426  (35$)  in  the  12  months 
ending  April  30,  1969,  an  unprecedented  expansion  by  Vietnamese  standards. 

(in  the  previous  12  months.  Regular  Force  officer  strength  had  increased  by 
only  4l.)  However,  as  Table  1 shows,  two-thirds  pf  the  increase  was  in  the 
aspirant  to  first  lieutenant  ranks,  bringing  them  up  to  110$  of  authorized 
strength,  while  the  captain  to  colonel  ranks  were  at  half  strength  (51$). 

We  reported  in  June  and  August  19o8  that  the  Regular  Forces  had  only 
about  half  of  their  authorized  captains  and  above.  By  December,  a large 
number  of  promotions  had  raised  the  figure  to  66$,  but  increased  authorizations 
in  1969  dropped  it  back  to  55$  hy  April,  despite  1,288  more  promotions  between 
December  and  April.  The  Regional  Forces  still  had  only  34$  of  their  authorized 
captains  and  above  in  April  1969,  despite  adding  983  (133$)  more  officers  to 
fill  these  slots  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Plans  for  CY  19^9 

The  persistent  shortages  in  officers  result  in  a large  part  from  the  in- 
creased demands  for  officers  to  fill  out  the  expanding  RVNAF  force  structure. 
Authorized  officer  spaces  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  officer  promotions, 
especially  in  the  captain-colonel  ranks.  Compounding  this  rapid  growth  in 
authorizations  is  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  (JG3)  did 
not  carry  out  all  of  their  announced  programs  to  meet  their  1968  promotion 
objectives. 

The  JG3  goal  for  1968  was  to  fill  67$  of  the  authorized  captain-colonel 
billets.  However,  in  December  the  JGS  cancelled  special  promotions  which  were 
supposed  to  complete  the  1968  requirements,  although  there  were  enough  eligible 
officers  available.  As  a result,  Tabie  2 shows  that  only  59$  of  the  slots  were 
filled  by  December,  with  the  two  ranks  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  show- 
ing the  greatest  shortfalls. 
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At  the  same  time  the  December  promotions  were  cancelled.  General  Vien 
directed  that  the  1968  promotion  shortfall  be  added  to  the  1969  annual  pro- 
motion quota,  which  is  designed  to  fill  of  the  authorized  captain  through 
colonel  spaces  (Table  3)*  He  also  directed  that  20$  of  the  total  1969  quotas 
be  allocated  to  battlefield  promotions  and  announced  the  following  actions 
to  increase  RVNAF  promotions  during  CT  -9^9' 

1.  The  original  annual  promotion  board  will  be  reconvened  in  May  to 
reconsider  for  promotion  all  personnel  who  were  previously  eligible,  but  who 
were  either  not  selected  by  the  hojrd  or  not  approved  by  the  promotion 
authorities . 

2.  A new  promotion  board  will  be  convened  in  August  to  consider  for 
promotion  those  personnel  who  become  eligible  during  calendar  year  I969. 

3.  In  the  development  of  their  recommendations,  these  boards  will  not 
be  limited  by  certain  minimum  requirements  that  previously  had  to  be  met. 

Table  3 indicates  that  6000  promotions  in  the  captain-colonel  ranks 
are  needed  to  achieve  the  1969  objectives.  This  is  33/6  above  the  April 
1968-April  1969  promotion  figure  of  4500,  and  may  be  difficult  to  meet. 


TABL5  3 

CAPTAIN  - COLONEL  FBCfr..-  TONS  - 1969 


Actual 
Apr  69 

Officers 

% Act./ 
Auth. 

Needed  to 
Meet  Goal 

April  1968 
April  1969 

RVNAF 

Colonel 

149 

309 

60 

160 

75 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

666 

1012 

70 

346 

313 

Major 

2362 

3370 

80 

1008 

816 

Captain 

6781 

11230 

90 

4499 

3309 

Total 

9958 

15971 

85 

6013 

4513 
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RVNAF  LEADERSHIP 

Summary . Leadership  is  the  crucial  element  in  an  effective  Vietnamese 
combat  force.  Efforts  to  improve  RVNAF  leadership  this  year  include  removing 
two  mediocre  division  comar.der3  and  promoting  about  3,400  senior  officers. 
Serious  problems  remain,  however.  The  most  acute  officer  shortage  is  in  the 
field  where  many  slots  are  filled  by  officers  one  or  two  ranks  below  that 
authorized  for  the  job.  The  rapid  force  expansion  has  negated  officer  strength 
increases;  only  5 9 % of  senior  officer  slots  were  filled  in  September. 


V 


Combat  Duty.  Few  RVNAF  officers  seek  combat  commands  because  there  is 
little  incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  For  example,  RVNAF  commanders  in  the 
field  appear  to  be  least  favored  in  terms  of  promotions.  Most  battalion  and 
regimental  commander  slots  are  filled  ty  officers  one  or  two  ranks  below  the 
TOScE  authorized  rank  for  the  Job.  There  are  cwo  reasons  for  this:  lack  of 
emphasis  cn  field  promotions  and  lack  of  qualified  personnel  for  the  Jobs. 


Table  1 represents  a one  month  sample  of  the  ranks  of  battalion  commanders. 
Although  the  battalion  CO  should  be  a Lt.  Colonel  ( LTC ) , only  ir£  hold  this 
rank  (half  are  majors  and  39/j  are  captains).  July  data  show  that  of  all 
RVNAF  LTC  slots  were  filled,  indicating  that  the  emphasis  on  promotions  is 
not  on  field  officers  but  non-combat  or  staff  officers. 


ARVN  infantry  division  battalions  are  least  favored  of  all  types  of  batta- 
lions, Of  the  133  division  infantry  battalions,  only  two  have  LTC’s  as  CO 
with  15-16  years  of  commissioned  service  and  an  average  of  15-20  months  on  the 
Job.  Clearly,  the  least  rewarding  Job  in  terms  of  promotion  is  that  of  divi- 
sion infantry  battalion  commander. 


TABLE  1 

BATTALION  COMMANDERS  RANK  AND  SERVICE 
(July  I9S9] 


Division  Inf  Bus 
Airborne  Bns  - 
Rangers  Bqs 
Artillery  Bns 
Cavalry  Bns 
Marines  Bns 
Total 


RANK 

COL 

LTC 

KAJ 

CAPT 

Total 

CO's 

io  Avg.  Yrs. 

LTC  Commissioned 

Avg  Mo's 
Assigned 

2 

56 

72 

130 &/ 

2 

11 

11 

7 

2 

9 

78 

16 

20 

3 

8 

12 

23 

3.3 

10 

20 

3 1 

■ 34 

. 37 

8 

15 

17 

1 

8 

4 

13 

62 

15 

15 

1 

5 

6 

IV 

12 

10 

1 

24 

109 

• 84 

218 

11 

12 

13 

Source:  SEER. 

a/  Three  battalions  not  rated. 
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Divisions  with  good  performance  appear  to  oc  divisions  with  higher  ranging 
battalion  commanders  (Table  2).  For  example,  1st  Division  in  I CTZ  has  con- 
sistently been  one  of  the  best  performing  divisions  in  SVN.  It  is  also  a divi- 
sion with  most  battalions  commanded  by  majors  (rather  than  captains).  Also, 
the  battalion  CD’s  averaged  only  9 years  commissioned  service  versus  10-14  years 
elsewhere,  indicating  a faster  promotion  rate  for  this  division.  In  addition, 
the  1st  Division  battalion  CO's  are  more  experienced,  averaging  15  months  on  the 
job  versus  an  11  month  average  for  all  division  infantry  battalion  commanders. 

To  take  a reverse  example,  the  5th  ARM;  Division  has  one  of  the  worst  performance 
records.  Eleven  of  its  12  battalion  CO’s  are  captains.  However,  the  problem  is 
probably  more  a lack  of  qualified  personnel  than  slow  promotions  because  they 
have  an  average  of  only  7 years  of  commissioned  service  end  8 months  on  the  job. 

TABLE  2 


DIVISION  IMF  AUTRY  BATTALION  CO'S  RANK  ATTD  SERVICE 

(July  15o9) 


RANK 

LTC 

MAJ 

CA7T 

Total 

CO’s 

Avg  Yrs 
Commi ssioned 

Avg  Mo's 
Assigned 

1st  Div 

1 

14 

2 

17 

9 

15 

2nd  Div 

, 

3 

9 

12 

10 

11 

51st  Regt 

1 

1 

2 

4 

14 

7 

22nd  Div 

• 6 ' 

6 

22 

. 11 

16 

23rd  Div 

5 

'-7 

12 

11 

7 

42nd  Regt 

1 

3 

4 

13.. 

.13 

5th  Div 

1 

11 

12 

7 

• 8 

l8th  Div 

5 

7 

12 

• 13- 

5 

25th  Div 

8 

4 

12 

14 

15 

7th  Div 

9 

3 

12 

11 

15 

9th  Div 

2 

10 

12 

10 

12 

21st  Div 

1 

8 

...9... 

•7 

9 

Total 

2 

36 

72 

130 

21  ■ 

'll 

Source:  SEER. 


As  a result  of  the  undesirability  of  combat  command,  many  units  have  low 
ratings  in  leadership  though  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  last  year 
and  a half.  The  countrywide  index  of  average  leadership  ratings  of  infantry 
division  battalions  stood  at  77  (out  of  a possible  100)  at  mid-year,  up  from 
73  in  1st  quarter  1968  (the  Tet  offensive  period).  Between  first  quarter  1968 
and  mid- 1969*  the  number  of  infantry  division  battalion  commanders  which  received 
good  ratings  on  indicators  of  aggressiveness  increased  about  20&.  However,  less 
progress  was  made  in  improving  the  leadership  of  company  grade  officers  and 
NCO’s.  Only  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  and  the  51st  Regiment,  all  in  I CTZ, 
showed  significant  improvement  in  their  battalions'  overall  leadership  ratings. 
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Officer  Shortage.  The  RVNAF  officer  corps  is  bottom  heavy  with  too  many 
junior  officers  (lieutenants  and  aspirants)  and  too  few  senior  officers 
(captains  through  colonels).  The  persistent  shortage  of  senior  officers  re- 
sulted mostly  from  the  increased  demands  for  officers  to  fill  out  the  expanding 
RVNAF  force  structure;  authorised  officer  spaces  increased  more  rapidly  than 
officer  promotions.  Compounding  this  rapid  growth  in  authorizations,  the 
Joint  General  Staff  (JGS)  failed  to  carry  out  all  of  their  announced  1968  pro- 
motion objectives  and  these  carried  over  into  1969. 

Efforts  this  year  to  increase  promotions  centered  around  special  promotion 
beards  (in  May  and  August)  and  relaxation  of  certain  minimum  requirements  for 
promotions.  Despite  a net  increase  of  3,438  senior  officers  so  far  this  year, 
however,  the  JGS  will  probably  not  meet  their  1969  goal  of  filling  of  these 
slots;  only  59$  were  filled  in  September.  Even  if  RVNAF  strength  does  not  increase 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1969}  the  JGS  would  have  to  promote  about  6,3.00 
more  junior  officers  to  meet  the  85$  goal.  Since  the  promotion  board  met  in 
August,  we  can  expect  increases  in  promotions  to  show  up  later  in  the  year 
but  probably  not  enough  to  meet  the  goal.  Assigned  junior  officers  exceeded 
authorized  spaces  by  8,426  in  September,  representing  123$  of  Regular  Forces  and 
123$  of  Regional  Forces  spaces. 

Conclusion.  The  problem  of  improving  theRVNAF  leadership  is’  a difficult 
one  as  it  depends  on  action  by  the  GVN  which  they  are  not  anxious  to  take. 
However,  much  could  be  done  if  we  could  find  ways  of  inducing  better  qualified 
individuals  into  command  slots  by  making  such  jobs  more  attractive.  This  might 
be  done  by  authorizing  combat  pay,  giving  double  service  time  for  time  spent 
on  combat  duty,  and  accelerating  promotions  for  combat  officers.  Conversely, 
"safe"  jobs  (in  headquarters,  in  Saigon  etc.)  could  be  made  less  attractive  by 
slowing  promotions.  There  is  a limited  number  of  qualified  individuals  for  the 
combat  jobs,  however,  and  this  pool  of  qualified  people  should  be  expanded 
through  training. 2/ 


T7 Training  is  the  subject  of  the  following  article  in  this  month's 


vs  is  Report. 
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Anvil  DIVISION  COMMANDERS 

Summary.  Poor  AFVN  division  comanders  adversely  affect  the  performance 
of  several  AFVN  infantry  divisions  in  STS.  I CTZ  divisions  remain  the  best. 

IV  CTZ  division  performance  declined  in  1959 , Four  new  commanders  have 
been  appointed  since  August  but  only  one  (the  7th)  appears  to  be  making 
significant  improvements  in  hie  division.  Advisors’  assessments  of  AFVN 
Division  commanders  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  experienced  observers  m 
several  cases. 

The  capability  of  an  ARVII  division  commander  is  a key  factor  in  the  per- 
formance of  RVNAF  forces  in  the  Division  Tactical  Area  (DTA)  under  his  command. 
Unlike  the  US  military,  the  ARVII  division  commander  retains  tight  control  of 
all  operations  and  activities  in  his  area,  allowing  little  leeway  for  sub- 
ordinate initiative  and  responsibility. 

Specifically,  the  division  commander  has  control  of  all  military  forces 
within  the  division  tactical  area  (DTA).  For  military  purposes  the  p-ovince 
chiel  reports  to  the  division  commander  and  for  joint  operations  Rf/pF  forces 
come  under  his  command.  In  addition,  combat  support  and  reinforcements  to  all 
GVN  forces  a:e  controlled  by  ARVIi  leadership.  The  division  commander  has  con- 
siderable influence  in  other  areas  as  well.  For  example,  if  the  division 
commander  is  corrupt  and  insists  on  payoffs  and  bribes,  this  puts  severe  pres- 
sure on  his  subordinates  to  do  the  same.  Another  example  is  that  a commander 
may  or  may  not  stress  personnel  benefits  for  his  men.  Where  he  does,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  former  22nd  Division  GG,  Gen.  Hieu,  promotions  are  faster  and 
desertions  are  less  of  a problem. 


Analysis  suggests  a close  correlation  between  ARVN  leadership  and  ARVN 
as  well  as  R?/PF  combat  performance.  Divisions  with  good  leadership  and  per- 
formance had  good  commanders  and  conversely,  poorly  performing  divisions  had 
mediocre  commanders.  To  cite  obvious  cases  of  commander  influence,  Gen.  Tuong 
in  the  1st  Infantry  Division  is  widely  recognized  as  an  excellent  combat  leader 
by  both  Vietnamese  and  Americans.  The  performance  ratings  and  indicators  show 
that  his  .division  ranks  first  or  second  in  almost  every  category  when  compared 
with  all  ARVN  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  5th  and  l8th  divisions  have 
long  had  the  worst  performance  ratings  and  in  August  19 69,  as  a result  of  con- 
siderable pressure* by  US  officials,  these  commanders  were  removed.  Annex  A 
discusses  this  relationship  between  leadership  and  combat  effectiveness  in 
greater  detail. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  it  might  make  if  all  divisions  performed 
as  well  as  the  best,  we  projected  possible  enemy  KIA  using  the  performance 
factors  of  the  best  divisions.  In  I9S9  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  averaged 
23  enemy  KIA  per  1000  ARVN  per  month.  If  all  ARVN  divisions  performed  et 
this  rate,  ARVN  would  average  about  2700  enemy  KIA  a month  (or  over  32,000  a 
year).  This  would  be  about  70$  higher  than  ARVN's  1969  level  of  enemy  KD* 

In  the  past  US  persuasiveness  and  pressure  accompanied  by  evidence  of 
conniption  and  effectiveness  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a number  of  province 
and  district  chiefs  as  well  as  the  5th  and  l8th  Division  commanders.  One 
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experienced  observer  noted  that  about  85 % of  the  new  province  and  district 
chiefs  turned  out  to  be  b=oter  than  their  predecessors.  In  the  case  of  the 
new  5th  and  iBth  Division  commanders,  however,  the  new  ones  seen  little  better 
than  those  they  replae  3d . This  demonstrates  the  importance  of  following  up 
on  command  changes  to  ensure  the  new  appointees  are  more  effective.  The  7th 
Division  commander  was  also  recently  replaced  and  appears  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing leader.  Thieu's  choice  may  be  an  indication  that  he  realizes  the  critical 
importance  of  the  division  commander  to  RVNAF  performance. 
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ARVN  Leadership  and  Division  Combat  Performance 

Table  1 shows  the  shifts  in  A P.7N  Division  leadership  rankings  between 
1968  and  1969  from  the  SEER.  The  Second  Division  improved  significantly 
and  the  division  is  now  first  or  second  in  every  performance  indicator. 

II  and  IV  CTZ  divisions  dropped  in  leadership  rankings  and  III  CTZ  divisions 
rose. 

TABLE  1 


!?. 

ir&ci- 

£:• 


RANKING  BY  DIVISION  OF  ARVK  LEADERSHIP 
Infantry  Divisions 


I 

CTZ 

- II 

CTZ 

, III  CTZ  I 

1 IV  CTZ 

1st 

2nd 

22r.d 

23rd 

5th 

18th 

25th 

7th 

9th 

7 

21st 

1 

5 

2 

4 

9 

10 

5 

2 

8 

2 

1 

6 

5 

7 

8 

3 

4 

10 

8 

1968 

1969 

Table  2 shows  a comparison  of  leadership  and  combat  performance  indica- 
tors of  aggressiveness  and  effectiveness  in  X969.  In  order  to  compare  the 
relative  standing  of  each  division  in  leadership  and  performance  indicators 
they  were  ranked  from  highest  tc  lowest  (l  to  10).  There  are  wide  disparities 
In  combat  performance  among  the  ten  AP7N  divisions.  One  of  the  key  factors 
appears  to  be  leadership.  In  general  those  divisions  with  good  leadership 
ratings  had  good  performance  and  poorly  led  divisions  had  poor  performance. 

TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  LEADERSHIP  AN!)  C0M3AT  PERFORMANCE 
BY  DIVISION  - 1S&9 


I CTZ 


jk-  3 

fm 


S’- 


Leadership 

Aggressiveness 
Operations 
Contacts/1000  ARVN 
Contacts 

Effectiveness 
Enemy  KEA 
KCA  Ratio 

Enemy  KIA/1000  ARVN 
Enemy  KIA/Contact 
Advisor  Rating 


1 

1 

2 


2 

1 

3 

2 

1 


2 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


22r.d 

23rd 

5th 

XX  OJL&J 

18th 

25th 

JL 

7th 

v via 

9th 

21st 

6 

5 

7 

8 

3 

4 

10 

8 

3 

6 

10 

7 

8 

4 

5 

9 

3 

7 

10 

6 

8 

5 

4 

9 

3 

10 

5 

8 

9 

7 

6 

4 

8 

10 

9 

5 

7 

4 

6 

3 

6 

/ 

0 

9 

3 

4 

10 

8 

5 

8 

10 

9 

4 

7 

5 

6 

2 

c 

10 

8 

3 

3 

6 

7 

5 

f; 

8 

7 

9 

4 

6 

10 

3 

Source:  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  (SEER). 
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Previous  studies  indicated  that  in  areas  with  good  ARVN  performance  KP/PF 
performed  well,  and  conversely  poor  ARYN  performance  areas  were  the  same  as 
poor  RF/PF  areas.  In  19 69 , however,  there  appeared  to  be  no  correlation  be- 
tween ARVN  and  RF  performance  although  the  ARVN-FF  relationship  was  clearly 
shown  (Table  3)* 


TABLE  3 


COMPARISON  OF  ARVN/RF/PF  COMBAT  PERFORMANCE 
Bf  DIVISION  - 19^9 


I 

CTZ 

II 

CTZ 

III  CTZ  I 

1 IV  CTZ 

1st 

End 

22nd 

23rd 

5th 

18th 

25th 

7th 

9th  21st 

ARVN 

? 

1 

8 

9 

9 

3 

5 

6 

6 4 

PF 

A 

0 

1 

Q 

y 

10 

7 

8 

4 

2 

5 6 

RF 

7 

4 

7 

10 

3 

7 

6 

2 

4 1 
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Division  Commanders 


The  ability  of  t'  _•  division  command  ;:r  is  undoubtedly  a major  influence 
on  lower  level  leadership  in  the  division  ana  the  division's  combat  perfor- 
mance. The  table  provides  data  on  each  division  commander  includjg  rank, 
number  of  months  on  the  job  arid  comments  on  his  military  capabiliti  -s  from 
DIA  biographic  data  reports,  advisor  evaluations  and  experienced  observers. 

The  comments  concerning  the  division  commander's  ability  conform  with  the 
relative  performance  and  leadership  of  the  divisions.  They  must  be  read, 
however,  as  one  reads  efficiency  reports.  An  "able"  commander,  for  example, 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  an  "excellent  and  aggressive"  commander. 

I CTZ  (1st  and  2nd  Infantry  Division) 

Clearly  the  I CTZ  divisions  ranked  highest  in  the  country  in  both  leader- 
ship and  performance.  However , the  1st  Division  leadership  rating 
declined  between  1968  ; d 1969  (85  co  01)  while  the  2nd  Division  rating  rose 
(77  to  82)  and  this  is  reflected  in  their  relative  standing  in  performance 
indicators.  In  1968  1st  Division  was  number  one  in  all  effectiveness  indica- 
tors wuile  2nd  Division  averaged  third.  In  1969,  2nd  Division  appeared  to 
have  a slight  edge  in  performance  just  as  it  did  in  leadership. 

The  1st  Division  commander  is  considered  to  be  the  best  division  commander 
in  SVN  and  his  division  was  first  in  1963  in  performance  and  leadership  and 
second  in  1969.  He  has  held  his  job  for  three  and  a half  years.  Recent 
reports  indicate  he  may  be  named  a corps  commander  in  1970. 

The  second  Division  commander,  BG  loan,  was  involved  in  the  now  famous 
cinnamon  smuggling  case  last  year.  His  participation  led  to  a recommendation 
that  he  be  relieved  for  corruption  but  President'  Tuieu  refused  to  do  so. 
Despite  General  Toan's  dubious  business  interests,  his  division's  leadership 
and  performance  ratings  are  now  the  highest  in  Si'll.  Observer  comments  (see 
table)  indicate  Ger  Toan  has  serious  drawbacks  e.s  a combat  commander.  However 
these  comments  are  ■ sed  primarily  on  observation  during  1968  vhen  2nd 
Division's  performai  .e  was  only  average.  Also,  iuuch  of  the  1969  improvement 
may  have  been  due  to  support  from  US  forces.  High  desertion  rates  and  result- 
ing personnel  shortages  continue  to  be  serious  problems  for  the  2nd  Division. 

II  CTZ  (22nd  and  23rd  Infantry  Divisions) 

Division  performance  may  be  tied  to  enemy  activity  levels  as  well  as 
leadership.  The  irvM  caters  which  partially  depend  on  enemy  presence  and 
activity  (enemy  KIA,  KIA/1000  ARVH,  enemy  KIA/contact.)  were  very  low  for  II 
CTZ  divisions.  They  had  better  ratings  in  leadership,  but  the  combined 
factors  of  only  average  leadership  and  low  enemy  activity  contributed  to  the 
very  'poor  overall  ratings. 
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The  2 2nd  Division  lost  its  commander  to  the  5th  Division  in  August.  While 
he  commanded  the  22nd  division  it  was  rated  2nd  in  leadership  in  1968  but 
dropped  to  6th  in  1969.  Performance  was  poor  in  both  years.  The  new  22nd 
Division  commander  was  formerly  the  Commanding  General  of  Quang  Trung  Training 
Center  in  Gia  Dinh.  Although  he  appears  to  have  good  potential,  time 
will  tell  whether  he  displays  the  qualities  desired  in  a combat  commander. 


The  23rd  Division's  leadership  and  performance  worsened  in  1969.  Little 
is  available  on  the  division  comr^nder.  Col.  Canh,  in  Washington.  What  is 
known  is  uninspiring. 

Ill  CTZ  (5th,  l8th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions) 

The  5th  and  l8th  Divisions  appear  to  have  improved  somewhat  in  1969*  In 
1968  the  l8th  Division  ranked  lowest  (10th)  in  every  indicator  of  leadership 
and  performance.  In  1969 , although  still  ranking  low  in  many  areas,  it  was 
not  last  in  any.  It  showed  substantially  imprnv. 1 kill  ratios,  for  example. 
Advisors  indicate  that  an  increase  in  joint  and  combined  operations  as  well 
as  refresher  training  provided  to  three  battalions  b;  the  Australians  con- 
tributed to  improved  cures.  The  5th  Division  did  not  show  much  improvement 
except  in  leadership  (from  9th  to  7th).  The  new  division  commanders  of  both 
divisions  have  poor  reputations  and  may  not  be  significant  improvements  over 
their  predecessors. 

The  25th  Division  has  devoted  most  of  its  effort  to  pacification  support. 
Thus,  while  it  is  ranked  3rd  in  leadership,  it  ranked  at  the  bottom  in  aggres- 
siveness and  in  the  middle  in  effectiveness.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
until  the  Fall  of  1969  the  2pth  largely  limited  its  operations  to  pacification 
in  areas  of  Hau  ITghia  and  Long  An  that  had  relatively  few  main  force  er.erny 
troops . 

The  re w 5th  Division  commander  received  average  leadership  ratings  when 
he  was  commander  of  the  22nd  Division  but  division  performance  was  poor.  He 
replaces  General  Thuan  whose  removal  was  recommended  by  US  advisors  and  who 
was  accused  of  corruption. 

The  former  l8tb  Division  commander,  General  Giai,  generally  recognized  as 
incompetent,  was  replaced  by  General  Tho,  considered  by  some  as  equally  bad. 
Although  the  lBth  improved  in  1969  while  still  under  General  Giai's  command, 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  emphasis  of  US  units  operating  in  the 
same  area  on  conducting  joint  and  combined  operations  with  l8th  Division 
battalions  and  more  training. 

Observers  were  optimistic  that  General  Thinh  would  improve  the  25th  Divi- 
sion. In  1969  the  division  ranked  3rd  in  leadership,  and  in  important  effec- 
tiveness indicators  such  as  KIA  ratio,  enemy  KIA  per  contact  and  advisor 
rating,  the  25th  was  3rd  or  4th.  Low  marks  in  aggressiveness  and  total  enemy 
KIA  reflect  the  division's  emphasis  on  pacification  security  missions  and  lack 
of  operational  activity  in  areas  of  significant  enemy  presence.  Overall,  the 
division's  performance  appears  to  have  regressed  in  1969  from  1968  when  it  was 
2nd  or  3rd  test  in  the  country.  However,  by  late  1969  the  division  had  moved 
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significant  forces  against  critical  er. 
is  achieving  success. 


IV  CTZ  (7th,  9th  and  21st  Infantry  Divisions) 


an./  base  areas  in  Tuy  Ninh  and  reportedly 


The  7th  ARVN  Division  in  IV  CTZ  de 
1969*  Leadership  went  from  2nd  to  ^th 
to  10th.  In  fact  in  some  instances  th 
Contacts  v/ere  low  (7th)  despite  one  of 
country  in  their  DTA.  The  redeploymer. 
apparently  contributed  to  this  decline 
serious  enought  for  President  Thieu  to 
Januai’y  with  Col.  Nguyen  Khoa  Nam  who 
leader. 


meriorated  in  almost  all  indicators  in 
and  the  kill  ratio  dropped  from  5th 
e kill  ratio  was  in  favor  of  the  enemy, 
the  highest  enemy  densities  in  the 
t of  the  US  9th  Division  in  the  summer 
in  effectiveness.  The  situation  was 
replace  the  7th  Division  commander  in 
has  a reputation  as  an  aggressive 


The  9th  Division  was  ranked  last  in  : 
advisors  in  1969*  Lack  of  aggressivenes 
performance  indicators  were  below  average 
the  worst  division  in  IV  C^Z  in  1963  and 
performance  actually  changed  very  little 
siveness  ratings,  slightly  higher  effect 
Divisions  declined,  therefore  shifting  r 


leadership  and  effectiveness  by  US 
s was  a frequent  criticism  and  most 
e.  The  21st  Division  was  considered 
the  best  in  1969.  The  division's 
(8t‘n  in  leadership,  very  low  aggres- 
iveness  ratings)  but  the  7th  and  9th 
elative  rankings. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Col.  Nguyen  Khoa  Nam  to  command  the  7th  ARVN 
Division  hopefully  will  be  a significant  improvement  over  his  predecessor. 

Gen.  Hoang,  the  former  commander,  was  known  for  his  conservatism  and  his  sub- 
ordinates lacked  initiative.  Seventh  Division  performance  deteriorated  in 
1969,  particularly  after  the  departure  cf  the  US  9^h  Division.  The  new  com- 
mander's reputation  is  that  of  a dynamic  and  aggressive  leader.  Col.  Nam's 
advisors  indicate  he  has  "outstanding  leadership  ability"  and  judgment.  "His 
services  are  sought  all  over  Vietnam;  he  has  excelled  in  all  areas."  In  one 
advisor's  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  SVN  and  one  of  the  most 
competent  officers  he  has  ever  known . It  is  obvious  that  the  7th  Division 
will  need  an  officer  of  this  caliber  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the  7th' s 
performance  and  face  problems  posed  by  the  enemy's  buildup  of  forces  in  the 
northern  Deli. a. 

The  9th  Division's  low  ranking  leadership  and  effectiveness  ratings  re- 
flect the  assessment  of  Col.  Di  as  a weak  and  unaggressive  commander  whose 
attitude  affects  the  leadership  of  his  subordinates  and  the  performance  of 
the  division. 

Reports  indicate  the  21st  Division  commander,  Gen.  Nghi,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a new  post  in  1970.  Eighth  in  leadership  for  two  years,  performance 
is  spotty  and  the  division  has  personnel  problems.  In  November  one  of  the 
battalions  was  led  by  a first  lieutenant.  Observers  indicate  Gen.  Nghi  is 
a better  staff  officer  than  division  commander. 
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A=T.  DIVISION*  COSS'A^SM 


1*1  * f.“d  Advisor  Co mm-r.t 


Ex  per * cnced  Observer  Coscent 


yr>  C;jir.g  Truer.;; 
(1st  Irfv..tr/  Dlsislc 
1*3  sert!^  »£  C3 


BO  L&u/er  Van  7 «#tn 
(2nd  Infantry  M vision 
24  norths  as  CO 


*V.j*  cf  the  haries’.  vcrkir.g  n:.d  most  profess legally 
competent  effiev'i  ir.  the  Vietnamese  Ar :e  1 Ferres... 
l-  excellent  ar.t  arrrecsiv*  commander. 


'a.  excellent  l-»l*r  a*d  intelligent,  decisive, 

*:*l  cor.cler.tic.us  officer  who  is  concerned  f>r  the 
welfare  of  hie  troops. . .consistently  displays  his 
personal  s^urege  v-.cer  firo  to  encourage.  his  troops 
(VS  source#  “unwilling  to  use  hla  troops  in  any  v- 
trjst  would  er.iarrer  tr.em. . . rumored  to  be  corrupt 
a playboy.**  (Viet "A cese  source) 


1 . ” Cts  tc  tar.'l  i rfp>  aggress  i\  c cc an.  frier  • " 

2.  ’’Terrific.  Better  than  art  US.  On 
the  go  and  out  with  units  all  the  tic*?. 
Tour. a o.t  subordinates.  ’In*  with  70S  so 
he  sets  tV-od  people  and  is  able  to  promote 
ther.  ar.d  held  th^f 

1.  ” Grossly  overrated.  Division  perform- 
ance is  marginal.  Lacks  aggressiveness. 
Would  rei*  cv#»  him." 

2.  ’’Super  defensive.  lAcr.ed  aggressive- 
ness. Looking  upward  rather  that*,  down — 
not  goo!  t:  his  people.  Couple  of  very 
bad  repents  free  province  ad/isors  in  his 
area.” 


BG  Ive  iNgo  Trier. 

(22 »<1  Infantry  Di  visit 
6 oonths  as  Co 


Col.  Vo  Van  Canh 

* -Ari-vorklng, 

(?3rd  Ir.fsvi.try  D'vi.if. 

Car.h  Is  c? 

17  ct-nUjt  »s  33 

•>ry  jr.-sl  divis 
irjrrssl.t . »« 

asvlt* 
f : '-'t jcir.ts 
orie-.tea.  Retd, 
a political  mar. 
Very  attentive 
erei.  Very  r.c- 
Vy  *<amplc.# 

K53  MguyeA  Van  Hieu 

"cc  cf  :hr  cbl 

(5th  Inrar.try  Li  ;l»ior.) 
6 months  as  C» 

:!.ar  03  cf  Vr 

"tit plays  the  higr.es t moral  fiber  desired  of  a 
leader... Tdci slots  rate  by  hin  reflect  ctrefui 
analysis  of  tee  situation  and  matured  ^’iijpent... 
-e  is  hignly  respected  by  his  subordinate*  as  a 
f-'i  leaser  who  is  r.ct  hesitant  to  praise  .-r 
punish  when  ierAr.ce i by  the  sltuatior....v*ae  the 
capability  cf  asftnir.g  the  highest  office  in  LA 


ier.  Strong  ri'id, 

1 in  tools  of  r.is  trade. 
Knew  hir  strong  points 


Scheduled  to  be  promoted  to  BC. 
desires  of  US  commanders  in  the 
: . Personally  b-ave,  ready  to  lead 


BO  Lao  Quang  The 
(18th  Infantry  Divislcr) 
6 months  as  30 


"re  exudes  self  confidence  and  has  i noticeable  in- 
flcer.ce  or.  the  actions  of  his  junior  officers.  He 
is  highly  Tepeotod  and  admired... a competent  general 
officer. 


1.  ’’Good  reputation,  but  I don’t  know  him. 
Was  pleacel  to  sec  Hieu  relieved.*’  (See  5th 
Division  belcv.) 

2.  "Brigtt  guy  vhc*  made  good  use  of  his 
staff  in  ITS.  Han  the  tyiar.g  T rung  Training 
Center  well.  Have  not  seen  hin  in  the 
field,  but  fcunl  hin  aggressive  ar.d  intelli- 
gent on  tne  whole.  Have  not  .observed  him 

as  civ  icier  command  v*." 

1.  "Good  repvtatici,  but  I don’t  know  him." 

2.  "Veter  ret  him,  but  1 recall  at  Uk  tlcv 
cf  his  appointment  middle  grade  AR7K  officers 
*cro  askirg,  ’How  did  this  guy  get  It?’  His 
reputation  is  not  high  among  this  group." 


1.  "Poor  as  22nd  Pivision  commander. 
Americans  are  over-impressed  by  hi*  fluent 
English,  vnich  he  learned  in  Malaysia.** 

2.  "When  Hieu  was  in  tlse  22nd  Division  it 
wax  like  2nd  Division  performance* -non-inno- 
vating ar.d  careful,  even  when  enemy  forces 
were  depleted.  Insufficient  concern  with 
the  R?  ard  P?  while  in  the  22nd  Division 
and  conflicts  with  province  officials.” 

1.  "Coward  and  military  incompetent, 
despite  his  six  foot  height  and  bearing. 

Was  the  armor  commander  at  the  crucial 
battle  at  Ap  Bnc,  which  ARVIt  lost.” 

2.  "Don’t  know  him  as  a division  commander. 
Tall,  good  cilitary  bearing— US  officers 
thir.k  he’s  great  and  he  gives  good  briefings. 
The  Vietnamese  generals  think  he’s  a dud. 
They  hate  his  guts.  He  always  looks  up. 
Doesn’t  aggressively  carry  out  his  duty. 

Rides  the  fence.” 
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M3  Nguyen  Xuan  Thinh 
(25th  Infantrv  Division) 


BG  Uguyen  Thanh  Hoang 
(7th  Infantry  Division) 

19  nonths  as  CG,  relieved 
in  January  1970 

^ Col*  Nguyen  Khoa  Nan 
(7th  Infantry  Division) 

1 Donth  as  CO 


Col.  Tran  Ba  Di 
(9th  Infantry  Division) 
19  conths  as  CO 


BO  Nguyen  Vinh  Kghi 


"The  25th  Division,  prior  tc  the  of 

cccnand  by  General  Thinh,  was  generally  c.csiierel 
to  be  worst  combat  unit  in  A?.VN.  Tnir : ns:  beg-t  tc 
make  changes  that  will  eventually  r : ve  me  25t'f.*3 
reputation. ..sets  an  example  for  'r/.i  rer.. . .Improving 
in  aggressiveness  and  the  raster;.*  ::r=aniir.g  a . 
division." 


"a  professional  military  officer  v* s ir  nirnly 
intelligent,  extremely  shrewd,  apprehend, 

and  is  deliberate  in  thirling  ar.d  iteech.  re 
commands  the  attention  cf  his  cJb:rd!:-atei.’’  Re- 
placed in  Jan.  1970  by  Col.  Nguyen  :1»  "an,  former 
cocnander  of  the  3rd  Airborne  Brigade. 

"outstanding  leadership  ability.  His  fill  devotion 
seems  to  be  being  a full  time  acliier.  His  services 
arc  sought  all  over  Vietnam. . .cr.e  :f  tne  great 
leaders  in  this  country. . .or.e  of  tr.e  most  competent 
officers  I have  ever  knewr.." 

"Colonel  Di  clearly  commands  the  d.  .isi::.r , hcvever, 
his  leadership  is  weak  dealing  wit*,  s.rnificart  fail- 
ures by  some  of  his  comma  tiers  aci  s.cetimt:  with 
poor  staff  performance. ..this  lack  ;f  f:rce  ati 
aggressiveness  extends  to  cembat  rperatitns  in  tr.at 
his  units  seldom  take ‘■full  advantage  ;f  ereny 
contacts  by  exploiting  t^em  effectively.  In  ether 
respects,  hit  competence  as  a coma '.ter  is  far 
above  average," 


"very  intelligent.  He  reflates  M3  Ng./em  Vat  Mir. 
under  Kinh  the  21st  Division  vac  one  :f  £ :ttr. 
Vietnam* s finest  cocbat  units." 


1.  "Fair  commander.  Clearly  the  25th 
Division  is  ut impress ive." 

2.  "Don’t  krov  enough  about  hia  to  comment. 


2.  "Relieving  him  was  a good  move.  He  was 
a lousy  province  chief.  Super  defensive,  in- 
decisive. Didn’t  replace  peer  officials. 
Tried  to  do  all  tne  work  hicself,  didn’t  use 
his  staff." 


1.  "Good  reputation." 

2.  "Don’t  know  him." 


1.  "Better  than  before,  but  only  fair." 

2.  "As  0 province  chief  he  :<tfle  such 
effective  use  of  R7-PF  in  1953“#*  that  no 
AHVTf  battalions  were  needed  in  Phong  Dinh  or 
*o  protect  Can  Tho,  despite  the  presence  cf 
substantial  VC  forces  in  the  province.  Toe 
Vietnamese  say  he  is  doing  a good  Job,  but 
the  Division  is  in  a tough  area  and  the 
problems  of  operating  the  division  tactically 
seen  beyond  him.  Lacks  the  necessary  ex- 
perience at  Division  level.  Would  do  well  if 
he  had  an  absolutely  first  rate  advisor  who 
could  help  him  witn  the  tactics  of  employing 
the  Division." 

1.  "Poor  commander  in  the  21st  Division,  but 
excellent  staff  officer  as  chief  of  staff  in 
I CTZ." 

2.  "8xick  Chief  of  Staff  in  I CTZ.  Super 
defensive  posture— put  t^-bei  wire  around 
Sac  Lieu.  The  Division  * s*  lei*’  of  its  old 
steam — I attribute  this  . ,.*  . «.vl’s 
domineering — scares  his  ter*  r.u  r . Overrated. 
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RVNAF  OFFICER  AND  NCO  SHORTAGE 

Summary.  The  RVNAF  officer  corps  is  bottom  heavy  with  too  many 

junior • officers  (lieutenants  and  aspirants)  and  too  few  senior  officers 
(captains  through  colonels) . The  persistant  shortage  of  senior  officers 
resulted  mostly  from  the  increased  demands  for  officers  to  fill  out  the 
expanding  RVNAF  force  structure;  authorised  officer  spaces  increased  more 
rapidly  than  officer  promotions.  Compcwtdvtg  this  rapid  growth  in 
authorizations , the  Joint  General  Staff  (JCS)  failed  to  carry  out  all  of 
their  announced  1968  and  1969  promotion  objectives  and  probably  will  not 
reach  1970  goals  either.  The  RVNAF  need  to  increase  the  rate  of  senior 
officer  promotions  to  at  least  one  and  one  half  times  the  1969  rate  to 
reach  1970  goals.  Imbalances  in  NCO  ranks  persist  but  improved  in  1969 , 
and  1970  goals  may  be  attained. 


Strength.  Table  1 shows  that  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  (both  Regular  and 
Regional)  increased  19$  in  strength  in  1969  ( a net  gain  of  9362  officers.) 
Most  of  this  increase  resulted  from  add-ons  at  the  bottom — 13 >627  aspirants 
were  commissioned  last  year.  Because  most  of  the  new  officers  are  aspirants 
the  imbalance  in  the  officer  corps  structure  persists.  Junior  officers  are 
overstrength  (120$)  but  senior  officers  have  only  62$  of  their  authorized 
spaces  filled.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the  end  of  1968  when  junior 
officers  were  129$,  and  senior  officers  59$>  of  authorized— against  signifi- 
cantly lower  authorized  strengths. 


* > 


TABLE  1 

RVNAF  OFFICER  STRENGTH— ^ 


RVNAF  Officers 

31  Dec  1968  Strength 

Auth 

Actual 

Col 

466 

149 

32 

LtC 

1308 

666 

51 

Maj 

3823 

2362 

62 

Capt 

11390 

6781 

60 

Subtotal 

lb9B7 

195B 

59 

Lt/Asp 

30330 

39022 

129 

Total 

47317 

48980  104 

a / Regular  and  Regional 

Forces . 

31  Dec  1969  Strengthi 

Net  Change 

Auth 

Actual 

$ 

Auth 

Actual 

647 

250 

39 

181 

101 

7 

1907 

1016 

53 

599 

350 

2 

5197 

3320 

64 

1374 

958 

2 

15110 

9562 

63 

3720 

2781 

3 

22861 

14148 

~02 

“5 Wi 

4190 

3 

36720 

44194 

120 

6390 

5172 

-9 

"59501 

58342 

"95 

12264 

"9362 

-6 

NCO  strength  increased  by  17$  (a -gain  of  22,699)  in  1969*  The  1968 
imbalance  of  too  many  E-5s  and  a shortage  of  E6-E8  ia:i"-oved  although  short- 
ages in  the  E7  and  E8  ranks  continued. 
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TABLE  2 

HVN.AJ'  NCO  STRENGTH  — ^ 


RVNAF  NCOs 

31  Dec  1968 

31  Dec  1969 

Net  Change 

Auth 

Actual 

3 

Auth 

Actual 

13 

Auth 

Actual 

n 

e8 

5798 

3731 

64 

7929 

5564 

70 

2131 

1833 

6 

E7 

13259 

11142 

84 

17811 

13032 

73 

4552 

1890 

-11 

EO 

36150 

30038 

83 

45567 

47136 

103 

9417 

17098 

20 

E5 

71622 

86786 

121 

90390 

88660 

J98 

18768 

1874 

-23 

Total 

126829 

131697 

ISE 

lol697 

154392 

95 

34868 

22695 

- 9 

a/  Regular  and  Regional  Forces 


Promotions.  There  has  been  no  major  renovation  in  the  RVNAF  officer 
promotion  system  since  1965j  but  some  reform  has  taken  place.!/  While  the 
Vietnamese  have  a better  promotion  system  on  paper,  it  has  changed  little  in 
the  way  it  operates.  The  promotion  system  responds  more  to  the  politics  of 
the  senior  generals  than  to  the  needs  of  the  professional  military  service. 
The  result  is  that  it  has  been  unable  to  respond  effectively  to  requirements 
for  professionalism  and  to  the  war  itself.  For  example,  the  RVNAF  has  not 
losened  significantly  the  educational  requireme  ;s  for  commission,  nor  has 
it  used  quotas  for  battlefield  promotions.  The  steady  expansion  in  the  size 
of  the  RVNAF  has  overtaken  army  politics  in  the  sense  that  the  need  for  more 
officers,  and  hence  promotions,  has  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  RVNAF 
political  system  to  sanction  such  promotions.  Unless  the  promotion  system 
is  regularized  and  given  the  aut  inocy  it  clearly  needs,  the  increase  in  RVNAF 
effectiveness  may  be  limited. 

In  1968  the  RVNAF  JGS  established  a series  of  promotion  goals  designed 
to  achieve  9°$  of  authorized  strength  in  all  officer  and  NCO  grades  for  the 
combined  regular  and  regional  forces  by  the  end  of  CY  1970  (Table  3)-  How- 
ever, the  JGS  cancelled  the  December  special  promotions  designed  to  complete 
the  I968  po.  tion  of  the  goals  because  of  administrative  delays  by  RVNAF  field 
commanders  in  submitting  prerequisite  recommendations.  Hie  I96O  promotion 
shortfall  was  added  to  CY  1969  promotion  quotas.  The  fact  that  National  Day 
(November  l)  celebration  promotions  did  not  occur  in  19&9>  plus  the  general 
failure  to  meet  training  and  promotion  goals  established  by  the  RVNAF  in  1968 
contributed  to  the  failure  to  meet  1969  goals.  In  fact,  the  RVNAF  failed 
last  year  to  reach  its  1968  goals  for  senior  officers. 

Two  new  programs  that  should  increase  officer  strengths  in. 1970  are  the 
planned  input  of  combat-experienced  NCOs  as  officer  candidates  and  a larger 
effort  to  rotate  combat  unit  officers  and  school  instructor  officers.  Even 
with  these  new  programs,  the  continued  force  structure  increases  and  a lack 
of  eligible  and  qualified  personnel  for  promotion : goals  for  all  grades  make 
it  doubtful  that  the  CY  1970  promotion  goals  will  be  met. 

l/  See  annex  for  a summary  of  promotion  policies  and  procedures. 
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RVNAF  PROMOTION  GOALS. 

($  of  Authorized  Strength  in  Grade) 


Goals 


Table  4 shows  that,  assuming  no  attrition  or  increases  in  authorized 
officer  strength,  but  allowing  for  changes  in  rank  through  promotion,  the  JGS 
made  only  about  half  of  the  officer  promotions  needed  to  meet  its  1969  goals. 
NCO’s  fared  better  with  the  minimum  promotions  needed  but  still  failed  to 
meet  their  goals  in  filling  authorized  spaces  for  E7  and  E8  (as  shown  in  Table 
3)  presumably  due  to  attrition. 


I95ST 

1969 

1970 

End  CY  69  Actual 

69  Shortfall 

If-/ 

Col 

4o 

60 

90 

39 

-21  | 

LTC 

60 

70 

90 

53 

-17  ' 

Maj 

65 

80 

90 

64 

-16 

i 

Capt 

70 

90 

90 

63 

-27 

j 

1 

E8 

70 

80 

90 

70 

-10 

A' 

E7 

80 

85 

90 

73 

-12 

Mi 

E6 

80 

90 

90 

103 

+13 

I 

E5 

109 

123 

100 

98 

-25 

£ 

% 


TAF.LE  4 

1969  OFFICER/NCO  PROMOTIONS 


Dec  1968 
Strength 


Dec  1969 
Goal  a / 


Difference 


Promotions 
Needed  b / 


1959 

Promo- 

tions 


Shortfall 


Col 

149 

388 

239 

239 

108 

- 131 

LTC 

666 

1,335 

669 

908 

421 

- 487 

Maj 

2,362 

4,158 

1,796 

2,704 

1,52.6 

-1,178 

Capt 

6,781 

13,590' 

6,809 

9,513 

4,452 

-5,061 

Total 

“9^958 

29  Ml 

9,513 

13,364 

6,507 

^857 

E8 

3,731 

6,343 

2,612 

2,612 

2,694 

+ 82 

E7 

11,142 

15,139 

3,997 

6,609 

5,291 

-1,318 

E6 

30.038 

41,010 

10,972 

17,581 

26,017 

+8,436 

E5 

86,786 

111,180 

24,394 

41,975 

35,128 

-6,847 

Total 

131,697 

173,672 

41,975 

6STF77 

69,130 

+ 353 

i;.  < 


a/  19^9  objectives  (Table  3)  multiplied  against  1969  authorized  T0&2  strengths, 
b/  Promotions  needed  are  larger  than  the  difference  between  the  1968  strength 
and  the  1969  goail  to  account  for  the  additional  spaces  that  must  be  filled 
as  officers  or  NCO's  are  promoted  upward.  For  example,  if  you  fill  the  239 
Col.  spaces  by  promoting  239  LTC,  you  now  need  to  promote  908  Majors  to 
LTC  to  reach  your  1969  goal,  etc.  (669  to  meet  your  goal,  plus  239  to 
replace  the  LTCs  promoted  to  Col.). 
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Table  5 shows  the  number  of  promotions  needed  to  reach  19TO  gaols  of  9 
fill  in  all  ranks  except  E5,  where  1CC>^  fill  is  required.  The  RVUAF  needs  to 
increase  the  rate  of  senior  officer  promotions  to  at  least  one  and  a half 
times  the  1969  "ate  to  reach  1970  goals.  Casualties,  retirements  or  increases 
in  the  authorized  strengths  would  mean  an  even  higher  rate  of  promotions  is 
required.  Unless  the  JGS  takes  steps  to  ease  promotion  policies  and  increases 
the  rate  of  promotions,  they  will  fail  to  attain  their  1970  goal. for  senior 
officers.  They  may,  however,  be  able  to  reach  TICO  goals. 


TABLE  5 


Col 

LTC 

Maj 

Capt 

Total 

E8 

E7 

e6 

E5 

Total 


CY  1970  PROMOTIONS 


1970  Goa 


Promotions  Needed  b / 


582 
1716 
4677 
3 3-539. 
20574 

7136 

16030 

41010 

_90290 

154566 


332 

1,032 

2,389 

6,426 

10,179 

.1,572 

4,570 

-1,556 

174 

4,760 


a 7 I970  objectives  (see  Table  3)  multiplied  against  1969  authorized  TO&E 

” strengths . 

b / Promotions  needed  are  larger  than  the  difference  between  the  1968  strength 
and  the  1969  goal  to  account  for  the  additional  spaces  that  must  be  filled 
as  officers  or  NCO's  are  promoted  upward.  For  example,  if  you  fill  the 
332  Col.  spaces  by  promoting  332  LTCs,  you  now  need  to  promote  1,032  Majors 
to  LTC  to  reach  your  1969  goal,  etc.  (700  to  meet  your  goal,  plus  332  to 
replace  the  LTCs  promoted  to  Col.). 
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ANNEX 

RVNAF  PROMOTION  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 


Types  of  Grades;  There  are  two  types  of  graues  provided  for  in  the 
directive.  These  are  permanent  (for  officers  and  NCOs),  and  functional 
(for  officers  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  and  above).  The  permanent 
grade  is  official  for  pay  allowances,  retirement,  and  most  significantly, 
for  promotion  list  seniority.  The  functional  grade,  while  also  official 
for  pay,  allowances,  and  retirement,  is  not  official  for  promotion  list 
seniority.  Promotion  list  seniority  is  based  solely  upon  the  time  in 
permanent  grade.  Chile  the  RVNAF  permanent  grade  may  be  compared  to  the 
US  permanent  grade,  the  RVNAF  functional  grade  should  not  be  compared  to 
the  US  temporary  grade.  An  RVNAF  officer  who  holds  a functional  grade  may 
not  be  promoted  directly  to  the  next  higher  permanent  or  functional  grade. 

He  must  first  be  promoted  (converted)  to  the  permanent  grade  equivalent  to 
his  present  grade.  A permanent  captain,  for  example,  may  be  promoted 
directly  either  to  permanent  major  or  to  functional  major.  A functional 
captain,  however,  may  be  promoted  (or  converted)  only  to  the  grade  of 
permanent  captain. 

Types  of  Promotions:  There  are  two  general  types  of  promotions  pro- 

vided for  by  directive . These  are  annual  and  special.  Annual  promotions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  selection  lists  similar  to  those  used  ‘in  the  US 
Army  promotion  system.  These  selection  lists  are  prepared  by  promotion 
boards  which  meet  each  year  in  the  fall  to  c-  .'sider  for  promotion  all  Regular 
and  Regional  Forces  personnel  who  meet  the  basic  criteria  for  promotion  (time 
in  grade,  etc.).  In  the  preparation  of  the  lists,  promotion  boards  are 
required  to  employ  an  objective  point  system  which  takes  into  account  each 
eligible  individual’s  seniority  in'  service,  seniority  in  grade,  present 
position,  seniority  in  present' position,  military  schooling,  civilian 
schooling,  awards  and  decorations,  time  of  service  in  Combat  units,  effi- 
ciency rep>rts,  and  disciplinary  record.  Annual  promotions  are  normally  to 
permanent  grades,  although  they  may,  depending  upon  force  level  requirements, 
be  to  functional  grades.  Special  promotions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  individually  considered  commanders’  recommendations.  They  are 
normally  granted  as  special  battlefield  promotions  to  those  individuals  who 
have  consistently  distinguished  themselves  on  the  battlefield  or  as  special 
non-battlefield  promotions  to  those  individuals  who  have  served  meritoriously 
in  non-combat  positions.  These  promotions  may  be  to  permanent  or  functional 
grades  according  to  the  services  performed  and  the  current  grades  of  the 
individuals  being  promoted. 

Promotion  Criteria:  Promotion  criteria  provided  for  in  the  directive 

vary  according  to  type  of  promotion  and  the  particular  grade  involved.  The 
following  chart  depicts  the  current  time  in  grade  criteria  for  annual  and 
special  non-battlefield  promotions  to  the  grades  indicated: 


UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 

SPECIAL 

GRADE 

ANNUAL 

NON- BATTLEFIELD 

Col  - 1LT 

2 yrs 

1 yr  (6  mo  in  psn) 

2LT  - CPL1 

2 yrs 

6 mo  (3  mo  in  psn) 

CPL  - PFC 

1 yr 

6 mo  (3  mo  in  psn) 

The  times  in  grade  shown  are  all  times  ir.  permanent,  grade.  Promotions  to 
private  first  class,  second  lieutenant,  and  first  lieutenant  are  automatic 
after  the  times  in  grade  shown  for  annual  promotion.  Exceptions  are  that 
aspirants  who  are  graduates  of  the  officer  training  school  at  Thu  Due  are 
automatically  promoted  to  second  lieutenants  after  18  months  in  grade  and 
second  lieutenants  who  are  graduates  of  the  Vietnamese  Military  Academy 
at  Dalat  are  automatically  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  after  18  months  in 
grade.  Promotions  to  corporal  first  class  for  corporals  who  have  a CCI 
Certificate  and  promotions  to  sergeant  first  class  for  sergeants  who  have 
graduated  from  the  NCO  Training  School  are  also  automatic  after  three  years s 
in  grade.  In  addition,  first  lieutenants  who  hold-'jthe  functional  grade  of 
captain  may  be  promoted  to  the  permanent  grade  of  captain  after  18  months  in 
the  permanent  grade  of  firs  o ’ lieutenant , and  outstanding  second  lieutenants 
may,  based  upon  their  commanders’  recommendations,  be  promoted  to  permanent 
first  lieutenant  after  only  one  year.  The  following  chart  depicts  the 
current  time  in  grade  criteri'  for  special  battlefield  promotions: 


SPECIAL 

GRADE  BATTLEFIELD 


Col  - SFC 
SGT  - CPL1 
CPL  - PFC 


6 mo  (3  mo  in  psn) 
3 mo  (6  mo  in  sve) 
none 


There  are  no  apparent  exceptions  to  these  criteria.  As  indicated,  battle- 
field promotions  to  corporal  and  PFC  may  be  made  without  regard  to  time  in 
grade,  time  in  position,  or  time  in  service. 

Promotion  Authorities : While  recommendations  for  annual  and  special 

promotions  are  made  by  promotion  boards  and  unit  commanders  respectively, 
the  actual  promotions  are  made  only  by  the  several,  promotion  authorities. 
The  following  chart  lists  the  premotion  authorities  and  grades  to  which 
each  is  empowered  to  promote: 


President  General  Officer 

Prime  Minister  Permanent  Colonel 


Minister  of 
Defense 


Functional  Colonel 
through 

Permanent  Major 


Chief,  JGS  Functional  Major 

and  below 


The  Chief,  JGS  has  delegated  a portion  of  his  promotion  authority  to  subordinate 
commanders . 
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Summary.  The  February  1970  Analysis  Report  presented  data  which 
suggested  leadership  and  combat  effectiveness  were  closely  related. 

Further  evidence  of  that  association  was  found  through  correlation  and 
regression  analysis  of  three  ratings  from  the  SEER  Quarterly  Report  - 
combat  effectiveness,  leadership , and  quality  of  personnel.  Within  * 
each  division  the  three  ratings  usually  show  similar  patterns , but  the 
overall  trends  and.-their  timing  are  quite  different  among  the  divisions. 

There  is  a high  correlation  between  combat  effectiveness  and  the  leadership 
in  ARVN  infantry,  but  only  a moderate  one  between  *•—»; bat  effectiveness 
and  the  quality  of  ARVN  personnel . This  indr- ■ .o;es  .•  (proving  leadership 
is  more  likely  to  increase  combat  effectiveness  than  is  improving  the 
quality  of  personnel.  Additional  evidence  from  regression  analysis  shows 
that  an  increase  in  leadership  will  yield  more  than  four  times  the  improve- 
ment in  combat  effectiveness  that  an  equivalent  increase  in  quality  of 
personnel  would. 

In  the  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  (SEER)  there  is 
a quarterly  report  in  which  the  advisors  of  battalions  and  higher  units  respond 
to  157  questions  on  various  aspects  of  the  unit,  its  personnel  and  its  opera- 
tions. This  paper  will  be  concerned  with  the  questions  and  ratings  pertaining 
to  combat  effectiveness,  leadership  and  quality  of  personnel.  The  ratings  are 
composed  of  the  weighted  answers  to  selected  questions ,i/  Appendix  A shows  the 
dimensions  measured  by  questions  in  the  combat  effectiveness,  leadership,  and 
personnel  ratings;  for  example,  personnel  ratings  measure  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  troops,  how  eager  for  combat  and  loyal  they  are,  how  effectively 
morale  incentives  are  used,  and  how  often  pay  is  delayed. 


Tables  1-4  shew  the  combat  effectiveness,  leadership  and  personnel  ratings 
for  the  twelve  ARVN  divisions  and  separate  regiments  during  1968  and  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1969-  For  most  units,  the  ratings  are  similar  within  each 
division,  e.g.  the  three  ratings  for  the  1st  Division  peaked  during  the  second 
and  third  quarter  of  1968  and  declined  thereafter  (see  Table  l).  However, 
the  rating.'  of  the  divisions  show  different  patterns  among  themselves;  they  do 
not  fluctuate  at  the  same  times.  For  example,  the  2nd  Division  (Table  l)  shows 
a large  decline  in  the  3rd  quarter  1968  and  consistent  increases  thereafter, 
but  the  42nd  Regiment  shows  increases  in  the  3rd  and  4th  quarters  of  1968  and  in 
the  1st  quarter  of  1969  hut  very  large  rating  drops  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1969  (see  Table  2). 

1 / These  ratings  are calculated  by  adding  the  weighted  responses  to  selected 
questions  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  total  possible  score.  For  example, 
if  on  seven  questions  the  highest  possible  score  is  35  (5  points  is  the 
highest  on  each  of  the  seven  questions)  and  the  advisor  gives  the  unit  five 
4’s  and  two  3*s,  a total  of  26,  the  units  rating  would  be  26  f 35  or  .743. 
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TABLE  i 

COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS . ISADS? SHIP,  AND  PERSONNEL 
RATINGS  FOR  IE  FI  IS  IN  I CTZ 

22§& 

IQtv  2£tr  3Qtr  4Qtr 


Units 

1st  Comb  F.ff 
Leadership 
Personnel 
23rd  Comb  Eff 
Leadership 
Personnel 
51st  Comb  Eff 
Leadership 
Personnel 


38.0 

89.6 
88.8 
71 X 

70.6 
78.4 
77-ci 


90.9 
88.2 

91.9 

59.0 

59.0 
JO. 5 

90.6 

87.6 

96.0 


86.0 

82.3 

87.1 

85.1 

82.1 


Source:  SEER  Quarterly  Reports  for  1953  and  the  first  two  quarters  of  1969 


TABLE  2 

COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS , LEADERSHIP , AND  PERSONNEL 
RATINGS  FOn  UNITS  IN  II  CTZ 


1968 

lQtr 


4Qtr 


lQtr 


Units 

22nd  C.  mb  Eff 
Leadership 

Personnel 

23rd  Comb  Eff 
Leadership 
Personnel 
42nd  Comb  Eff 
Leadership 
Personnel 


Source:  SEER  Quarterly  Reports  for  1968  and  the  first  two  quarters  of  1969 
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TABLE  3 


l 


COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  PERSONNEL 


RATINGS  FOR  UNITS 

IN  III 

CTZ 

1968 

4Qtr 

1969 

IQtr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

IQtr 

2Qtr 

Units 

t?th  Comb  Eff 

73.2 

73.4 

64.2 

71-: 

70.6 

74.1 

Leadership 

71.0 

74.0 

68.8 

70.5 

71.7 

76.3 

Personnel 

74.9 

79.1 

76.2 

78.0 

80.7 

82.6 

l8 ch  Comb  Eff 

7^3 

79 .3 

68.8 

66.0 

~ 6i  . O 

65.6 

Leadership 

76.5 

80.4 

68.6 

68.4 

64.7 

68.8 

Personnel 

73.1 

84.0 

77.1 

71.7 

71.3 

71.8 

25th  Comb  Eff 

71.5 

73.5 

72.4 

71.5 

Bo  .7 

Leadership 

74.2 

81.0 

74.3 

74.7 

69.5 

79.5 

Personnel 

74.5 

80.8 

81.3 

83.9 

86.7 

87.8 

Source:  SEER  Quarterly  Reports  for  1968  and  the  first  two  quarters  of  1969. 


TABLE  4 


COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS,  LEADERSHIP,  AT  - -.RSOMREL 
RATINGS  FOR  UNITS  IN  IV  0. 


1966 

4Qtr 

1969 

IQtr 

2£tr 

3gtr 

IQtr 

2Qtr 

Units 

7th  Comb  Eff 

70.3 

71.6 

81.8 

78.5 

72.5 

68.5 

Leadership 

71.8 

71.0 

•80.5 

81.6 

75.3 

76.0 

Personnel 

82.3 

84.3 

_ 90.O 

89.8 

85.7 

81.4 

9th  Comb  Eff 

67.6 

67.6 

74.9 

71.6 

66.8  ™ 

60.7 

Leadership 

69.6 

68.2 

74.5 

68.2 

68.5 

65.9 

Personnel 

78.6 

82.? 

82.5 

79.3 

75.4 

74.4 

21st  Comb  Eff 

79-7 

""  74.0 

75.3 

84-.  4 

80.6 

7^ 

Leadership 

74.3 

77.:. 

79.3 

82.6 

80.7 

77.0 

Personnel 

82.7 

80.3 

80.8 

87.9 

82.4 

80.9 

Source:  SEER  Quarterly  Reports 

for  1958 

and  the 

first  two 

quarters  of 

1969 
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Correlations  calculated  for  the  SEER  ratings  of  combat  effectiveness, 
leadership,  and  personnel  show  a high  association  between  combat  effectiveness 
and  It  adership  (/  = .842)  but  only  a moderate  association  between  combat 
effectiveness  and  quality  of  personnel  (r  = .500).  The  substantial  difference 
in  the  two  correlations  suggests  that  there  is  no  "halo  effect"  in  the  data. 
That  is,  advisors  do  not  rate  all  aspects  of  a unit’s  performance  the  same  be- 
cause of  a general  impression  of  unit  per  romance,  rather  they  seem  to  judge 
each  characteristic  of  the  unit  independently.  A close  examination  of  Appendix 
A indicates  that  the  questions  for  combat  effectiveness  and  those  for  leader- 
ship are  quite  different  and  therefore  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  these 
ratings  tap  different  factors. 

Table  5 shows  the  moderate  relationship  between  the  data  on  quality  of 
leadership  and  quality  of  personnel  (r2  = .436).  Moreover,  Table  5 shows  that 
the  multiple  correlation  predicting  combat  effectiveness  ratings  from  both 
leadership  and  personnel  ratings  is  not  much  larger  than  that  for  leadership 
alone  (the  multiple  R2  = .859 'and  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  .842  correla- 
tion between  combat  effectiveness  and  leadership).  This  means  that  combat 
effectiveness  can  be  predicted  nearly  as  accurately  using  leadership  ratings 
alone  as  by  using  both  leadership  and  personnel  ratings.  This  implies  that  if 
one  were  to  improve  combat  effectiveness  in  ARVN  infantry  and  had  only  limited 
-resources,  it  would  prove  more  effective  and  efficient  to  concentrate  on 
improving  leadership  rather  than  personnel. 

TABLE  5 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  (R2)  BETWEEN  SEER 
COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS,  LEADERSHIP,  AND 


PERSONNEL  RATINGS 

Comb  Effect 
Vs.  Leader 

Comb  Effect 
Vs.  Pers 

Comb  Effect 
Vs.  Lead.  & Pers 

Leadership 
Vs.  Pers 

For  all  twelve  divisions 

.842 

.500 

.859 

.436 

For  the  1st,  2nd,  5th, 
18th,  25th,  21st  divi- 
sions and  42nd  Regt 

.890 

.719 

.922 

00 

0 

VO 

. 

For  the  22nd,  23rd.,  7th, 
and  9th  divisions  and 
51st  Regt 

.783 

.2 66* 

CO 

£ 

• 

.213 

* Statistical  significance : p < .01  - all  ether  r2  are  significant  at  p < .001. 
Source:  SEEP  Quarterly  Reports  for  1S-68  and  first  two  quarters  of  1969. 
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Regression  analysis  of  combat  effectiveness,  leadership  and  personnel 
ratings  for  the  twelve  major  ARVN  divisions  and  separate  regiments  also  in- 
dicates that  leadership  has  stronger  influence  over  combat  effectiveness  than 
does  quality  of  personnel.  The  regression  equation  presented  in  Appexdix  B 
indicates  that  an  increase  in  leadership  will  yield  more  than  four  times  the 
improvement  in  combat  effectiveness  that  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quality 
of  personnel  would. 

Additional  correlational  analysis  presented  in  Table  5 shows  the  relation- 
ships found  between  combat  effectiveness,  leadership  and  personnel  are  not 
consistent  among  the  divisions.  For  some  units  the  relationships  are  stronger 
(these  units  are  1st,  2nd,  5th,  l8th,  25th,  and  21st  Divisions  and  4lst  Regi- 
ment). The  remaining  units  (51st  Regt.,  22nd,  23rd,  7th,  and  9th  Divisions) 
had  lower  correlations.  Table  6 shows  that  for  the  time  period  covered  (1  Qtr 
68  to  2nd  Qtr  69),  the  divisions  in  the  group  with  the  highest  correlations 
are  not  those  with  the  highest,  lowest,  or  extreme  ratings;  rather,  they  rank 
at  all  levels  in  both  combat  effectiveness  and  leadership  ratings. 


TABLE  6 

-RANKINGS  OF  MAJOR  ARVN  UNITS  ON  COMBAT 
EFFECTIVENESS  AND  LEADERSHIP  RATINGS  a/b/ 


DivisionsYRegiments  Combat  Effect.  Rank  Order  Leadership  Divisions/Regiments 


51st 

86.7 

1 

83.0 

1st  * 

*lst 

83.2 

2 

81.8 

51st 

♦1,2nd 

78.2 

3 

78.5 

42nd* 

♦21st 

78.2 

4 

78.5 

21st* 

♦25th 

74.4 

5 

76.0 

7th 

7th 

73.9 

6 

75.5 

25th* 

22nd 

73.9 

7 

75.4 

22nd 

*5th 

71.1 

8 

73.5 

23rd 

23rd 

70.2 

9 

72.1 

5th  * 

♦2nd 

70.8 

10 

71.2 

18th* 

♦18th 

69.6 

11 

70.6 

2nd  *•' 

9th 

68.2 

12 

69.2 

9th 

■ 

'.S 


a/ Note:  Asterisks  indicate  divisions  in  the  group  with  the  highest  correlation 
between  leaderchip  and  combat  effectiveness  ratings, 
b/  Source:  SEER-AMTSA  Quarterly  Reports  for  1968  and  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1969. 
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Combat  Effectiveness  includes: 

1.  How  aggressive  is  the  unit? 

2.  How  well  does  it  perform  offensive  operations  by  both  US  and  VN 
standards? 

3.  How  well  does  it  perform  defensive  and  psywar  operations  and  conduct 
ambushes? 

4.  How  well  does  it  utilize  crew-served  weapons  and  armor? 

5.  How  well  does  it  collect  and  use  intelligence? 

6.  How  quickly  dees  the  unit  react  or  take  action? 

7.  How  adequate  are  the  unit's  efforts  at  pacification? 

8.  How  effective  is  the  unit’s  staff? 

Leadership  Ratings  include: 

1.  Is  the  unit’s  commander  overly  concerned  about  taking  casualties; 
does  he  rely  excessively  on  air  or  artillery  support;  does  he  try 
to  avoid  enemy  forces? 

2.  How  effective  is  the  commander  in  heavy  combat? 

3.  Does  the  commander  take  the  initiative? 

k.  How  good  axe- the  commander’s  relations  with  his  men  and  superiors? 

5.  How  Gtrong  is  the  company  level  officer  and  NCO  leadership? 

6.  Are  the  troops  eager  for  combat,  loyal,  responsive  to  commands,  and 
respectful  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  populace? 

7.  How  effectively  are  morale  incentives  used? 

Personnel  Ratings  include: 

l.  Does  poor  physical  condition  of  the  troops  affect  the  units  operations 
or  its  strength? 

2.  How  eager  for  combat  and  loyal  are  the  troops? 

3.  How  effectively  are  morale  incentives  used? 

4.  How  often  is  pay  delayed? 
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form: 


The  regression  equation  arrived  at  by  analysis  of  the  ratings  takes  the 
Combat  Effectiveness  = .7996  (Leadership)  + .1780  (Personnel)i/ 


Verbally,  this  equation  can  be. states  as:  the  combat  effectiveness  rating 

of  a. unit  equals  .7996  times  the  leadership  rating  plus  .17&0  times  the  per- 
sonnel rating.  The  coefficients  .7996  and  .1780  are  called  Beta- weights . 

In  a regression  equation,  Beta-  weights  are  useful  in  deciding  which  of  two 
or  more  variables  has  the  strongest  influence  over  the  dependent  variable, 
the  larger  the  Beta-weight,  th~-  greater  the  influence. 

The  above  equation  shows  that  leadership  has  a much  stronger  influence 
over  combat  effectiveness  than  does  quality  of  personnel.  A one  point  increase 
in  leadership  will  increase  combat  effectiveness  .7996  points  while  a one  point 
increase  in  personnel  will  increase  combat  effectiveness  only  .1780  points 
(22%  of  leadership).  In  other  words,  an  increase  in  leadership  will  yield 
more  than  four  times  the  improvement  in  combat  effectiveness  that  an  equivalent 
increase  in  quality  of  personnel  would. 


1/ The  equation  will,  of  course,  not  yield  the  precise  value  for  combat 

effectiveness,  but  the  error  will  usually  be  very  small.  For  example,  the 
equation  yields  a combat  effectiveness  rating  of  74.7  for  the  25th  Division 
in  4th  Qtr  1968,  while  the  true  rating  is  72.4;  the  equation  gives  a 
combat  effectiveness  rating  of  8l.l  for  the  1st  Division  in  2nd  Q,tr  1969 
while  the  true  rating  is  02.2  (refer  to  Tables  1 and  3 for  the  true  values). 
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RVNAF  LEADERSHIP 

Stemary . A recent  MACV  study  supports  earlier  findings  that  leadership 
it  this  most  important  factor  in  combat  effectiveness.  Despite  the  importance 
of  leadership, ' battalion  commanders  usually  do  not  have  the  rank  for  the  fob 
they  hold.  In  addition,  little  progress  vas  made  in  increasing  the  number 
of  battalion  omnandere  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  m 1969. 

Previous  studies^/  indicated  that  poor  ARVN  division  commanders  adversely 
affect  the  performance  of  several  ARVlf  divisions  in  South  Vietnam  and  that 
improvement  in  the  overall  quality  of  leadership  in  combat  units  would  yield 
more  than  four  times  the  improvement  in  combat  effectiveness  that  an  equivalent 
increase  in  quality  of  personnel  would.  Other  evidence  indicates  serious 
shortages  and  Imbalances  exist  in  the .RVNAF  officer  and  HCO  ranks.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  situation,  and  a preference  for  promoting  noncombat  leaders,  60& 
of  the  battalions  in  ARVH  divisions  ard  about  l-Of,  of  all  ARVN/VHMC  battalions 
are  commanded  by  captains  instead  of  lieutenant  colonels. 

A recent  MACV  study?/  supports  these  findings.  It  states  that  ARVN  has 
some  truly  outstanding  leaders,  but  is  often  hesitant  to  replace  poor  performers, 
partially  due  to  the  limited  depth  and  unknown  quality  of  potential  replacements. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  lack  of  a regular  rotation  policy  which  leaves 
many  officers  in  command  slots  for  long  periods.  This  in  turn  tends  to  lead  to 
caution  and  complacency. 

®xe  MACV  study  rates  each  battalion  Germander  as  above  average,  average 
or  below  average  and  provides  brief  comments  on  each  one.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  More,  than  half  the  battalion  commanders  were  rated  above 
average;  2T%  were  average  and  14£  below  average,  while  % were  not  rated  due  to 
recent  assignment  to  command.  In  general  these  assessments  correlate  with 
ratings  provided  by  the  advisors  on  each  unit  through  SEER.  (However,  of  the 
100  battalion  commanders  evaluated  above  average,  13  had  units  which  received, 
below  average  combat  effectiveness  and  leadership  ratings  in  SEER.) 


1/  SEA  Analysis  Report,  February,  1970,  p.  29  and  March,  1970,  p.  21. 
2/  Assessment  of  ARVN/VHMC  Organizations,  February  10,  1970. 
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TABLE  1 


ADVISOR  ASSESSMENT  OF  BATTALION 
COM'IANISR  LEADERSEIP  - 4Q  1969 


Above 

Avg 

RVf 

5 

Below 

Avg 

Unevaluated 

No. 

3. 

No. 

-E 

No. 

_L 

No. 

A. 

Inf  Divisions 

72 

( 510 

36 

(27) 

19 

(14) 

6 

( 5) 

Airborne 

5 

( 56) 

2 

(22) 

2 

(22) 

0 

( 0) 

Cavalry 

8 

( 47) 

5 

(29) 

2 

12) 

2 

(12) 

Ranger 

9 

( 45) 

7 

(35) 

2 

(10) 

2 

(10) 

rfarine 

6 

(100) 

0 

( 0) 

0 

( 0) 

0 

( 0) 

Total 

100 

( 5*0 

50 

(27) 

25 

(14) 

10' 

( 5) 

Examples  from  the  advisors'  comments  indicate  that  the  regimental  com- 
mander's leadership  can  significantly  influence  he  leadership  and  performance 
of  his  subordinate  commanders.  The  commander  01  the  4th  Regt  (2nd  ARVTJ  Division) 
has  "one  of  the  finest  ARVH  units;"  two  of  his  four  battalions  Lave  newly 
assigned  commanders  and  two  are  rated  "consistently  excellent"  and  "among  the 
finest  units  of  the  division."  Another  regimental  commander  (6th)  in  the  same 
division  is  rated  average.  Only  one  of  his  battrlion  commanders  has  a high 
rating.  Two  were  "handicapped  by  inadequate  guidance  from  higher  headquarters" 
and  one  was  not  rated. 

If  a regimental  commander  takes  measures  to  stimulate  morale,  his  batta- 
lion commanders  usually  follow  his  example.  In  the  23rd  Division  one  regimental 
ctmaander  is  below  average  and  does  not  consider  his  troops.  Of  his  four  batta- 
lion commanders,  three  neglect  their  men,  resulting  in  poor  to  fair  morale. 
Another  £3rd  Division  regimental  commander  attends  to  the  need  of  his  me-,  and 
is  rated  above  average.  All  four  of  bis  battalion  commanders  reportedly  care 
for  their  men,  producing  good  to  excellent  morale. 

Stable  2 indicates  that  little  progress  was  made  in  increasing  the  number  of 
battalion  commanders  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  the  authorized  rank 
for  the  job.  Infantry  divisions  fare  worse  than  other  types  of  combat  units; 
about  60$  of  their  battxLion  commanders  were  captain*  in  January  (no  change  from 
first  quarter  1$69)  and  only  3 of  their  battalions  were  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Colonels.  In  contrast,  only  9$  of  the  battalion  commanders  in  the  other  combat 
units  (airborne,  cavalier,  marines,  rangers)  were  captains,  down  from  19$  in 
first  quarter  1969*  The  data  Indicate  the  promotion  system  has  not  been  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  combat  units,  particularly  those  in  the  infantry  divi- 
sions. 
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TA?LZ  2 

RANKS  OF  BATTALTCi;  CCfrlMANDERS 
~~  (End  of  Quarter) 

1969 

10.tr  2Qtr  3 


Infantry  Dlv  Bn  COs 


Col 

0 

0 

LTC 

k 

2 

Maj 

h9 

57 

Capt 

78 

73 

Lt 

0 

0 

Total 

131 

132 

Other  Bn  COs 

Col 

1 

1 

LTC 

21 

19 

Maj 

46 

58 

Capt 

16 

11 

Lt 

0 

1 

Total 

“55 

90 

Total  Bn  COs 

Col 

1 

1 

LTC 

25 

21 

Maj 

95 

115 

Capt 

95 

84 

Lt 

0 

1 

Total 

215 

222 

Source:  SEER. 
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IMPACT  OF  A CHARGE  IN  LEADERSHIP : THE  ARVN  7TK  DIVISION 


Siamary.  The  installation  of  a new  7th  ARVN  Division  commander  in 
January  1970  significantly  improved  the  operational  performance  of  the 
Division,  and  led  to  15-17 % A-B  and  A-B-C  population  gains  during  the  first 
half  of  1970  in  its  Division  Tactical  Area  (DTA).  The  new  commander , Col . 

Nam,  immediately  changed  one  (later  two)  of  his  three  regimental  commanders, 
and  ordered  all  three  to  move  out  from  their  base  camps  and  operate  in  areas 
where  the  enemy  is  located . With  its  new  commander  the  Division  achieved  its 
highest  number  of  enemy  killed  (190  per  month ) and  its  highest  kill  ratio 
(5.S  to  1)  since  the  Tet  and  May  offensives  of  1968 . 

As  a result,  the  Division  has  seized  the  initiative  from  the  same  enemy 
forces  which  clearly  dominated  the  area  in  late  1969  after  the  ’>S  9th  Division 
departed . Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES/70)  data  shows  that  company  size  and 
larger  VC  main  and  local  forces  in  populated  areas  are  steadily  being  reduced. 
Population  rated  A-B  reached  65%  in  June , up  17%  from  December. 

Under  its  conservative  former  commander  the  7th  Division's  performance 
hfd  deteriorated  significantly  in  late  1969.  Its  operational  effectiveness 
was  rated  second  worst  amorig  the  10  ARVN  divisions.  Besides  poor  leadership, 
one  reason  for  the  deterioration  was  that  the  US  9th  Division  left  the  DTA 
before  it  could  train  the  7th  division  for  combat  responsibility  under  MACV’s 
new  Vietnamization  plans. 

Col.  Nam  has  not  only  achieved  outstanding  results  with  a below  average 
division,  but  is  working  hard  to  correct  many  of  the  problem  areas  which  still 
affect  his  units.  The  success  of  the  7th  Division  under  Col.  Nam's  leadership 
clearly  indicates  that  replacing  c.  poor  comnander  with  a good  one  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  a better  ARVN  division. 


Background 

The  7th  ARVN  Division  is  responsible  for  the  Tien  Giang  Division  Tactical 
Area  (DTA)  in  northern  IV  Military  Region  (HR) , consisting  of  Binh  Tuong,  Go 
Cong,  and  Kien  Hoa  provinces.  Kien  Hoa  has  heen  a traditional  VC  stronghold 
since  the  1940's:  it  provided  secure  "base  areas  and  VC  manpower  for  a con- 
certed expansion  of  VC  dominance  into  neighboring  areas  from  196C-1968,  in- 
cluding the  rich,  keystone  province  of  Binh  Tuong.  The  enemy's  effort 
culminated  in  the  Tet  offensive  of  early  1968. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  threat  in  the  DTA  was  too  much  for  the 
7th  Division  and  local  RF/FF  forces  to  handle  alone.  The  7th  Division  has 
historically  been  weak  and  considered  below  average  in  combat  effectiveness 
by  US  advi3ors.  To  reverse  the  pattern  of  VC  success  in  the  DTA,  the  US  9th 
Division  developed  end  applied  a variety,  of  air-mobile  tactics  which  were 
extremely  successful  in  defeating  enemy  main  force  units  on  the  battlefield. 
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Problems  in  1969 

As  was  common  in  other  areas  of  the  country  before  the  Vietnamization 
program  began  in  mid-1969,  the  task  of  improving  RVNAF  effectiveness  was  left 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  advisors.  There  was  littl.e  growth  in  the 
7th  Division’s  capability  to  participate  in  the  kind  of  main  force  conflict 
US  forces  were  fighting,  much  less  assume  the  entire  responsibility.  In  the 
first  half  of  19^9>  only  if,  of  the  Division's  battalion  days  were  spent  on 
joint  operations  with  the  US  $th  Division;  most  of  the  Division's  time  was 
spent  in  RF-like  defensive  missions,  such  as  providing  security  for  populated 
areas.  Meanwhile,  the  ARVN  9th  and  21st  Divisions,  facing  similar  threats 
but  without  US  combat  force  assistance,  continued  to  develop  and  generally 
performed  well  throughout  1969* 

In  June  1969  the  US  began  withdrawing  forces  from  South  Vietnam  under 
the  Vietnamization  program,  with  the  9th  Division  among  the  first  units  to 
leave.  By  end-August  1969,  all  US  ground  combat  forces  had  left  the  DTA, 
leaving  the  ARVN  ?th  Division  and  the  RF/r?  to  do  all  the  fighting  there. 

The  results  were  nearly  disastrous: 

— Just  before  US  forces  left,  the  enemy  began  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  DTA,  including  one  NVA  regiment  (the  88th)  and  fillers  for  some  VC 
battalions.  This  move  was  designed  to  strengthen  two  of  the  enemy’s  remaining 
areas  of  control  in  the  Delta  (Base  Areas  U70  and  490),  in  accordance  with 
COSVN's  Resolution  9,  issued  late  in  1969. 

— The  7th  Division's  performance  dropped  to  new  lows,  even  "below  that 
of  RF  forces  in  the  DTA.  At  one  point  in  the  4th  quarter  an  entire  battalion 
of  the  11th  Regiment  was  badly  mauled  by  a VC  main  force  battalion. 

US  advisors  attributed  many  of  the  Division's  problems  to  poor  leadership. 
The  commander.  Brigadier  General  Hoang,  was  known  for  his  conservatism,  and 
his  subordinates  seemed  to  lack  initiative.  US  advisors  rated  the  7th  Division 
seventh  in  leadership  and  ninth  in  operational  effectiveness  among  the  ten  ARVN 
divisions  in  the  4th  quarter  of  1969. 

Changes  in  1970 

Both  US  and  GVN  officials  recognized  in  late  1969  that  the  7th  Division’s 
deteriorating  performance  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  enemy  threat  in  its  DTA. 
Accordingly,  President  Thieu  appointed  a new  division  commander. 

(1)  Change  in  Conanander;  In  January  1970  Col.  Nguyen  Khoa  Nam,  the 
dynamic  and  aggressive  conmander  of  the  3rd  Airborne  Brigade,  assumed  command 
of  the  7th  Division.  At  the  time,  Cel.  Ner's  advisors  indicated  that  he  had 
"•outstanding  leadership  ability”  and  judgment,  and  that  "his  services  are 
sought  all  over  Vietnam;  he  has  excelled  in  all  areas." 
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(2)  Other  Changes:  No  other  major  changes  were  felt  necessary.  The 

number  of  maneuver  battalions  attached  to  the  7th  Division  from  other  organiza- 
tions (Vietnamese  Maxines,  Rangers,  or  ARVN  9th  Division)  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  the  fourth  quarter  1969  (3-4  battalions).  Overall  combat  support 
decreased  or  remained  below  average:  Table  1 shows  that  tactical  air  support 

and  helicopter  airlift  sorties  decreased  in  1970 > and  helicopter  gunship  sorties 
and  artillery  rounds  increased  but  remained  below  the  countrywide  average  for 
ARVN/VNMC  battalions. 


TABLE  1 

SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARVN  7TH  DIVISION 


7th  Division 

RVN-Wide 

w~ 

1st  2nd 

12° 

1st 

Mlf“ 

1st  2nd 

1270 

1st 

Rates  per  Bn  per  Mo. 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Tactical  Air  Sorties 

3.1 

1.6 

.6 

4.2 

2.8 

6.2 

Helicopter  Gunship  Sorties 

9 

ll 

15 

6 

10 

17 

Helicopter  Airlift  Sorties 

68 

169 

130 

36 

62 

88 

Artillery  Rounds 

367 

?77 

922 

7U 

677 

985 

Effects  of  Changes 

The  arrival  of  Col.  Nam  had  two  immediate,  positive  effects  on  the  7th  Divi- 
sion's performance:  The  Division's  tempo  of  operations  picked  up,  and  its  moti- 

vation and  leadership  improved.  As  a result,  the  Division’s  operational  results 
reached  two-year  highs,  and  pacification  in  the  DTA  advanced. 

(l) • Tern**)  of  Operations.  Soon  after  his  arrival.  Col.  Nam  ordered  the 
Division  to  stop  performing  some  of  its  RF-like  missions,  abandon  its  "9  to  5” 
pattern  of  dally  operations,  and  move  its  base  of  operations  out  from  populated 
areas  such  as  My  Tho  and  Ben  Tre  cities  into  the  field.  The  data  in  Table  2 
shows  the  dramatic  results: 

—First,  offensive  combat  operations  increased  to  58$  of  the  Division's  effort, 
up  from  29-39)5  during  the  US  9th  Division's  tenure  in  the  area,  and  45$  in  the 
second  half  of  1969*  The  Division  achieved  this  by  passing  some  of  its  pacifica- 
tion and  static  security  missions  to  RF  and  PF.  The  offensive  missions  of  the 
HF,  still  far  above  the  countrywide  average,  are  gradually  being  reduced  and 
limited  to  protection  of  population  in  the  Secure  and  Consolidation  Zones  under 
the  MACV-JGS  Area  Security  Concept. 

— Second,  the  large  operations  became  fewer  but  lasted  longer.  The  batta- 
lion! increased  the  average  number  of  days  they  spent  in  the  field  on  each  large 
unit  operation  to  5 in  1970,  up  from  I.3-I.6  in  1968-1969.  Small  unit  operations 
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(ur  at  least  reporting  of  them)  were  virtually  eliminated  (down  87$)  in  1970, 
probably  because  they  wore  connideroi  inappropriate  at  this  stage  of  the  main 
force  conflict  in  the  DTA. 


TABLE  2 

RVKAF  MISSION  ASZIG'^I'.TTZ  AMD  OPERATIONS  a/ 


7th  Division  Area  RVN 


1969 

1970 

1970 

1st 

2r.i  1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

Half 

Half  Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Mission  Assignments 
($  of  Bn  Days  tnd  Units) 
Division  Battalions:  b / 
Combat 

38 

4> 

58 

47 

47 

59 

Security -Pacification 

50 

22 

45 

39 

29 

RF  Rifle  Cos; 
Offensive 

36 

35 

33 

20 

19 

20 

Operations  b/ 

(Per  Bn.  Per  Month) 

Large  Unit  Operatic?.-'  (LOo) 

14.7 

14.8 

4.7 

9.1 

8.0 

4.1 

Sinall  Unit  Operations 

42.4 

5.7 

.7 

51.3 

45.1 

4?. 5 

Days  on  LUO 

21.8 

23.5 

23.3 

21.7 

20.1 

19.3 

Days  per  LUO 

1.5 

1.6 

5.0 

2.4 

2.5 

4.7 

a 7 Source'  MACV-J3  SEER/AMFES "cceputer  files  for  ARVif  infantry  battalion  data. 

KACV-CORDS  TFES  computer  files  for  E?  data., 
b J For  ARVN  infantry  battalions  only.  For  7th  Division,  organic  battalions  only. 


(2)  Motivation  and  Leadership.  Col.  Nam  appears  to  be  commanding  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  US  and  GVN  officers  who  work  with  and  for  him.  Re- 
ports indicate  he  is  delegating  authority  to  his  regimental  commanders,  who  in 
turn  are  encouraged  to  follow  the  same  pattern  in  directing  their  battalion 
commanders . 

— One  of  Col.  Nam' 8 first  acts  as  commander  was  to  relieve  the  commander 
of  the  12th  Regiment,  and  replace  him  vith  a newly-promoted  ARVN  Lieutenant 
colonel  vith  a good  record  as  commander  of  a ranger  unit  in  I CTZ.  In  May,  Col. 
Nam  replaced  the  weak  commander  of  the  11th  Regiment.  US  advisors  report  that 
the  10th  Regiment  commander  has  turned  out  to  be  a "real  gem”  when  delegated 
increased  authority  under  Col.  Nam,  snd  that  all  three  commanders  are  now  com- 
peting in  a useful  way. 
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--  The  Dinh  Tuong  province  chief  stated  that  the  7th  Division  has  improved 
tinder  Col.  Nam.  He  said  the  division  is  now  pursuing  the  enemy,  conducting  night 
operations,  remaining  in  the  field  a good  part  of  the  time,  and  delegating 
authority  for  assigned  areas  to  the  province  chiefs. 

~ At  the  battalion  commander  level,  two  replacements  had  taken  place  by 
May  31*  For  the  most  part,  it  appears  some  effort  is  being  made  to  see  whether 
command  changes  at  higher  levels  will  produce  changes  in  the  motivation  and 
performance  of  the  battalion  commanders.  One  US  advisor  believes  that  40-50$ 
of  the  battalion  commanders  are  now  at  acceptable  levels,  and  most  of  the  others 
can  reach  those  levels. 

(3)  Operational  Results;  As  a result  of  ixs  increased  tempo  of  operations 
and  motivation  in  1970,  the  7th  Division  achieved  its  best  operational  results 
in  two  years: 

— In  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  7th  Division  achieved  its  highest  number 
of  enemy  killed  (190  per  month)  and  its  highest  kill  ratio  (3.5  to  l)  since  the 
Tet  and  May  offensives  of  3.968.  Table  3 shows  that  both  indicators  had  fallen 
to  lows  (128  enemy  killed,  and  2.1  to  1 kill  ratio)  in  the  last  half  of  1969. 

— For  the  first  time  since  1968  the  Division  killed  about  as  many  enemy 
and  achieved  a better  kill  ratio  than  did  RF  in  the  DTA.  In  the  dismal  second 
half  of  1969,  the  Division  killed  only  128  enemy  a month,  42$  low »r  than  the 
RF*s  222,  and  barely  above  the  PF's  111.  At  its  low  point,  the  Division's 
kill  ratio  was  only  about  2 to  1 (2.1). 

TABI£  3 

OPERATIONAL  RESULTS  a/ 


7th  Divison  RVN-Wide 


1559 

1st 

2nd 

1970 

1st 

1969 

1st 

2nd 

1970 

1st 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Results  (Monthly  Average) 

155 

190 

I880 

1566 

2502 

Enemy  KEA: 

Division  Battalions  b / 

143 

128 

190 

1880 

1606 

2602 

RF 

201 

222 

198 

1910 

1924 

1948 

PF 

142 

111 

123 

1305 

1066 

1118 

Enemy  KIA  per  1000  Str: 

Division  Battalions 

21.7 

21.0 

31.7 

25.6 

22.6 

35.9 

RF  - 

19.1 

16.9 

13.8 

13.5 

12.0 

11.8 

IF 

Enemy/Friendly  KIA  Ratio: 

8,9 

5.9 

5.7 

8.1 

6.0 

5.6 

Division  Battalions 

2.7 

2.1 

3.5 

3.7 

4-,4 

5.9 

RF 

4.0 

2.7 

2.4 

4.4 

3.8 

3.6 

FF 

2.6 

2.4 

1.5 

3.4 

3.3 

2.3 

a/  Source:  MACV-13  SEER  caSputer  files  for  AHVN  infantry  battalion  date . 

MAC7-C<^  TFES  cqnputer  files  for  RF/PF  data, 
b / AEVN  infantry  battalions  only.  For  7th  Division,  organic  battalions  only. 


(4)  DTA- wide  Effects:  In  1970  che  7-h  Division  seems  to  have  taken  the 

initiative  against  the  same  enemy  forces  vhich  clearly  dominated  its  area  in 
the  second  half  of  1969.  In  addition,  it  has  prevented  further  inroads  into 
populated  areas  and  provided  the  necessary  security  for  significant  pacification 
gains,  despite  a shift  of  enemy  emphasis  ~o  terror  instead  of  actions  against 
military  targets. 


— The  HES/70  shows  that  A-B,  A-B-C,  and  : 
all  increased  9-17$  in  the  DTA  in  the  first  ha: 
increase  countrywide.  Table  4 shows  that  on  J 
ulation  was  rated  A-B  (security  ratings),  comp; 
45 $ cf  the  rural  population  was  GVN  controlled 
The  1970  increase  is  also  significant  because 
fication  was  low  compared  to  that  during  the  a 
Campaign  in  late  1969. 


rural  GVN-controlled  population 
If  of  1970,  compared  to  a 3-% 
une  30,  1970,  65$  of  the  DTA  pop- 
ared  to  48$  in  December  1969; 

, compared  to  36$  six  months  before, 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  paci- 
il-out  Accelerated  Pacification 


— The  operational  success  of  the  7th  Division  has  not  yet  reduced  the 
overall  enemy  threat  to  the  DTA,  consisting  of  2,000-3,000  men  organized  into  2 
main  force  regiments,  13  main  and  local  force  battalions,  and  numerous  smaller 
units.  Their  influence  is  gradually  being  limited,  however,  and  HES/70  shows 
that  company-size  and  larger  VC/NVA  main  and  local  irces  in  populated  areas 
are  steadily  being  reduced.  On  June  30  they  affectt  only  46$  of  the  population 
in  the  DTA,  compared  to  66$  last  December. 

— Overall  pacification  gains  in  the  DTA.  in  the  first  half  of  1970  have 
been  impressive,  but  terrorist  incidents  are  an  record  high  levels.  However, 
the  Province  Senior  Advisor  of  Kien  Hoa,  where  most  of  the  terrorist  increases 
occurred,  stated  that  in  June  the  reaction  of  the  civilian  population  to  armed 
incursions  by  the  enemy  into  populated  areas  is.  encouraging: 

”It  is  clear  that  the  enemy  is  fast  losing  what  little  voluntary 
popular  support  he  may  once  have  had,,  and  that  his  sole  recourse 
is  to  open  military  conquest which  he  cannot  achieve,  and  terrorism, 
vhich  is  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  than  in  years 
past." 

Problem  Areas 


B 

m 


The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  Col.  Nam  has  "turned  the  division 
around"  and  made  it  much  more  effective,  though  still  below  average.  His.  re- 
maining problems  are  those  common  to  most  other  ARVK  divisions  as  well.  US 
advisors  now  feel  the  7th  Division  is  in  a good  position  under  its  new  leader- 
ship to  do  something  about  the  problems  during  the  coming  months. 

— Th'  desertion  rate  for  the  7th  Division  remains  high  at  35-36  per  1000 
per  month.  This  is  slightly  above  the  average  for  ARVH/VNMC  combat  units  (33 
per  1000  per  month),  and  probably  reflects  general  conditions  such  as  economic 
problems,  poor  dependent  housing,  and  poor  administrative  practices.  One  result 
of  high  personnel  turnover  is  the  declining  strengths  assigned  to  7th  Division 
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TABLE  4 

GENERAL  OUTPUT  MEASURES 
(Monthly  Average) 


1968 

1969 

IQ 

Chieu  Hoi 

7th  ARVN  DTA  ' 

246 

378 

RVN 

a/ 

tmn  rt ix n W 

1476 

3309 

HES  Security  Scores 

(End  of  Period  Shown) 
ABC  Population  ($) 


7th  ARVN  DTA  1 

;s6) 

(68) 

RVN  1 

!?6) 

(81) 

AB  Population  ($) 

7th  ARVN  DTA  1 

RVN  1 

m 

GVN  Control  of 

Rural  Population)^/ 

(28) 

7th  ARVN  DTA  (24) 

RVN  (27) 

(32) 

Enemy  Activity  „ / 

Total  Attacks-'. 

7th  ARVN  DTA 

23 

24 

RVN  a/ 

Terror  Incidents 

326 

315 

7th  ARVN  DTA 

33 

35 

RVN 

508 

547 

1970 


2Q 

3Q 

4Q 

IQ 

20 

4li 

471 

233 

179 

276 

2379 

4425 

4162 

2565 

2842 

(74) 

(79)70 

(9l)8l 

(83)71 

79 

84 

(86) 

(93)87 

89 

90 

(34) 

(56) 

(46)48 

(68)62 

(52)48 

(71)68 

56 

74 

65 

75 

(31) 

(40)35 

(53)36 

4l 

45 

(39) 

(54)47 

(62)48 

52 

56 

16' 

15 

20 

■ 13 

15 

420 

253 

298 

230 

461 

32 

38 

36 

30 

68 

52? 

435 

381 

44o 

785 

a / Old  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  data  in  parentheses;  revised  HES/70  data 
starts  3rd  Q,tr  1969. 

b/  Developed  by  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group. 

cj  Includes  ambushes,  assaults,  and  indirect  fire  attacks  (attacks  by  fire), 
d / Assassinations,  abductions,  voundings  only. 
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battalions  in  1970  (504  Per  battalion)  compared  to  1969  (511-550). 


— As  of  March  31  (latest  data  available),  US  battalion  advisors  and  their 
superior  officers  rated  3 of  t)ie  Division's  12  battalions  as  "unaggressive"  — 
i.e.  the  unit  fights  aggressively  while  in  contact  with  the  enemy  only  50$  or 
less  of  the  time  (Table  5).  Five  battalions  had  poor  leadership  ratings  for 
their  company  grade  officers  and  for  KCO's,  and  all  12  battalions  were  receiving 
untimely  intelligence  from  higner  headquarters  over  half  the  time.  Hopefully, 
the  report  for  June  30  will  show  improvement  in  these  areas. 


TABLE  5 

7TH  DIVISION  BATTALION  PROBLEM  AREAS 


SEER 

QSN. 

N". 


Number  of  Battalions 

1959" 


Problem  Area 


4th  Qtr 


1970 
1st  Qtr 


15 


3 

6 


Unit  does  not  fight  aggressively  while  In 
contact  a / 

Reinforcements  ‘slow  or  too  small  when  in 
contact  a/ 

Commander  fails  to  take  decisive  actions  a/ 
Leadership  of  company  grade  officers  is  poor 
Leadership  of  NCO's  is  poor 
Intelligence  collection  is  poor 
Untimely  intelligence  from  higher  headquarters  a / 12 
Security  leaks  are  forewarning  enemy  a / 8 

Poor  actions  to  cope  with  desertions  2 

Poor  quality  of  dependent  housing  . 8 

Inadequate  quantity  of  dependent  housing  7 

Inadequate  spare  parts  available  1 


3 

5 


3 

6 

5 

4 


2 

5 

5 

1 

12 

3 

2 

9 

11 

0 


(Total  Battalions ) 


(12) 


(12) 


a/  50$  or  more  of  uime. 
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